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BARLEY  WOOD. 


This  rural  mansion,  memorable  for  Us  consecration  to  the  best 
interests  of  mankind,  is  seated  on  the  gentle  declivity  of  a  hill 
in  the  parish  of  Wrington,  about  eight  miles  to  the  west  of  the 
city  of  Bristol,  in  the  county  of  Somerset.  The  house,  pre¬ 
viously  to  its  coming  into  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More 
and  her  sisters,  by  purchase  of  the  lease,  about  the  year  1805, 
was  the  dwelling  of  a  small  farmer ;  and  a  very  homely  struc¬ 
ture.  Considerable  improvements  and  additions  were  of  course 
necessary,  to  render  the  place  fit  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
family  of  ladies,  who,  though  retired  from  the  lively  city  of 
Bath,  were  certain  of  receiving  many  visitants,  and  those,  too, 
persons  of  the  first  distinction  in  life.  With  great  propriety, 
however,  the  new  occupants  resolved  to  adopt  the  rustic  style 
as  closely  as  possible,  in  the  general  form  of  the  principal 
structure  itself,  as  well  as  in  its  appendages,  and  in  laying  out 
the  grounds,  which  they  retained  in  their  own  hands.  The 
roof  of  the  cottage  is  thatched,  which  is  the  case  with  most  o,7 
the  houses  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  body  of  the 
building  is  surrounded  by  a  colonnade  of  rustic  arches,  which 
affords  an  agreeable  walk  when  the  weather  does  not  permit 
a  more  extensive  excursion.  After  entering  the  little  village 
of  Wrington,  immortalized  as  the  birth-place  of  Locke,  an 
avenue,  clothed  on  each  side  with  luxuriant  evergreens,  leads 
directly  to  Barley  Wood ;  the  immediate  approach  to  which  is 
thus  described  by  a  person  who  visited  its  venerable  proprietor  a 
little  before  her  removal  from  thence  to  Clifton,  when,  as  she  said, 
“  I  am  now  an  insulated  being,  like  Alexander  Selkirk,  left  alone 
in  a  spot  planted  with  my  own  hands,  but  no  longer  enlivened 
by  the  tender  relations  which  endeared  it  in  the  enjoyment.” 
At  this  time,  a  thick  hedge  of  roses,  jessamine,  woodbine,  and 
clematis,  fringed  the  smooth  and  sloping  lawn  on  the  one  side, 
while,  on  the  other,  laurel  and  laurustinus  were  in  full  and 
beautiful  verdure.  From  the  shrubbery  the  ground  ascends,  and 
is  well  wooded  by  the  flowing  larch,  dark  cypress,  spreading 
chestnut,  and  some  lordly  forest  trees.  Amidst  this  diversified 
and  pleasing  scenery  are  seen  rustic  seats,  temples,  and  two 
monuments,  one  a  bust  of  Locke,  and  the  other  a  marble  urn 


to  the  memory  of  Porteus. 

But  Barley  Wood  is  not  merely  an  object  of  grateful  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  district  or  county ;  its 
fame  is  spread  to  the  eastern  and  western  world.  In  1823 
there  was  published  in  America  a  view  of  this  interesting 
spot,  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  the  support  of  a  female 
missionary  school,  to  be  called  Barley  Wood,  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon. 
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THE  TWO  SHOEMAKERS. 


Jack  Brown  and  James  Stock  were  two  lads 
apprenticed,  at  nearly  the  same  time,  to  Mr. Williams, 
a  shoemaker,  in  a  small  town  in  Oxfordshire ;  they 
were  pretty  near  the  same  age,  but  of  very  different 
characters  and  dispositions. 

Brown  was  eldest  son  to  a  farmer  in  good  circum¬ 
stances,  who  gave  the  usual  apprentice  fee  with  him. 
Being  a  wild  giddy  boy,  whom  his  father  could  not 
well  manage  or  instruct  in  farming,  he  thought  it 
better  to  send  him  out  to  learn  a  trade  at  a  distance, 
than  to  let  him  idle  about  at  home ;  for  Jack  always 
preferred  bird’s-nesting  and'  marbles  to  any  other 
employment ;  he  would  trifle  away  half  the  da.y, 
when  his  father  thought  he  was  at  school,  with  any 
boys  he  could  meet  with,  who  were  as  idle  as  him¬ 
self  ;  and  never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  or  to 
learn  any  thing,  while  a  game  at  taw  could  be  had 
for  love  or  money.  All  this  time,  his  little  bro¬ 
thers,  much  younger  than  himself,  were  beginning 
to  follow  the  plough,  or  to  carry  the  corn  to  mill 
as  soon  as  they  were  able  to  mount  a  cart-horse. 

Jack,  however,  who  was  a  lively  boy,  and  did  not 
naturally  want  either  sense  or  good  nature,  might 
have  turned  out  well  enough,  if  he  had  not  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  his  mother’s  favourite.  She  con¬ 
cealed  and  forgave  all  his  faults.  To  be  sure,  he 
was  a  little  wild,  she  would  say,  but  he  would  not 
make  the  worse  man  for  that,  for  Jack  had  a  good 
spirit  of  his  own,  and  she  would  not  have  it  broke, 

2.  B 
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and  so  make  a  mope  of  the  boy.  The  farmer,  for 
a  quiet  life,  as  it  is  called,  gave  up  all  these  points 
to  his  wife ;  and,  with  them,  gave  up  the  future 
virtue  and  happiness  of  his  child.  He  was  a  la¬ 
borious  and  industrious  man,  but  had  no  religion  ; 
he  thought  only  of  the  gains  and  advantages  of  the 
present  day,  and  never  took  the  future  into  the 
account.  His  wife  managed  him  entirely,  and,  as 
she  was  really  notable,  he  did  not  trouble  his  head 
about  any  thing  farther.  If  she  had  been  careless 
in  her  dairy,  he  would  have  stormed  and  sworn; 
but,  as  she  only  ruined  one  child  by  indulgence, 
and  almost  broke  the  hearts  of  the  rest  by  unkind¬ 
ness,  he  gave  himself  little  concern  about  the  matter. 

•  The  cheese,  certainly,  was  good,  and  that,  indeed, 
is  a  great  point;  but  she  was  neglectful  of  her 
children,  and  a  tyrant  to  her  servants.  Her  hus¬ 
band’s  substance,  indeed,  was  not  wasted,  but  his 
happiness  was  not  consulted.  His  house,  it  is  true, 
was  not  dirty,  but  it  was  the  abode  of  fury,  ill- 
temper,  and  covetousness;  And  the  farmer,  though 
he  did  not  care  for  liquor,  was  too  often  driven  to 
the  public-house  in  an  evening,  because  his  own  was 
neither  quiet  nor  comfortable.  The  mother  was  always 
scolding,  and  the  children  were  always  crying. 

Jack,  however,  notwithstanding  his  idleness, 
picked  up  a  little  reading  and  writing,  but  never 
would  learn  to  cast  an  account — that  was  too  much 
labour.  His  mother  was  desirous  he  should  con¬ 
tinue  at  school,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  his 
learning,  which  she  had  not  sense  enough  to  value, 
but  to  save  her  darling  from  the  fatigue  of  labour  ; 
for,  if  he  had  not  gone  to  school,  she  knew  he 
must  have  gone  to  work,  and  she  thought  the  former 
was  the  least  tiresome  of  the  two.  Indeed,  this 
foolish  woman  had  such  an  opinion  of  his  genius, 
that  she  used,  from  a  child,  to  think  he  was  too 
wise  for  any  thing  but  a  parson,  and  hoped  she 
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should  live  to  see  him  one.  She  did  not  wish  to 
see  her  son  a  minister  because  she  loved  either 
learning  or  piety,  but  because  she  thought  it  would 
make  Jack  a  gentleman,  and  set  him  above  his 
brothers. 

Farmer  Brown  still  hoped,  that  though  Jack  was 
likely  to  make  but  an  idle  and  ignorant  farmer,  yet 
he  might  make  no  bad  tradesman,  when  he  should 
be  removed  from  the  indulgences  of  a  father’s  house, 
and  from  a  silly  mother,  whose  fondness  kept  him 
back  in  every  thing.  This  woman  was  enraged, 
when  she  found  that  so  fine  a  scholar,  as  she  took 
Jack  to  be,  was  to  be  put  apprentice  to  a  shoe¬ 
maker.  The  farmer,  however,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  would  have  his  own  way.  But  being  a 
worldly  man,  and  too  apt  to  mind  only  what  is  falsely 
called  the  main  chance ;  instead  of  being  careful  to 
look  out  for  a  sober,  prudent,  and  religious  master 
for  his  son,  he  left  all  that  to  accident,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  thing  of  little  or  no  consequence.  This  is  a 
very  common  fault ;  and  fathers  who  are  guilty  of 
it,  are  in  a  great  measure  answerable  for  the  future 
sins  and  errors  of  their  children,  when  they  come 
out  into  the  world,  and  set  up  for  themselves.  If  a 
man  gives  his  son  a  good  education,  a  good  ex¬ 
ample,  and  a  good  master,  it  is,  indeed,  -possible 
that  the  son  may  not  turn  out  well,  but  it  does  not 
often  happen ;  and  when  it  does,  the  father  has  no 
blame  resting  on  him ;  and  it  is  a  great  point  to¬ 
wards  a  man’s  comfort,  to  have  his  conscience  quiet 
in  that  respect,  however  God  may  think  fit  to  over¬ 
rule  events. 

The  farmer,  however,  took  care  to  desire  his 
friends  to  inquire  for  a  shoemaker  who  had  good 
business,  and  was  a  good  workman  ;  and  the  mother 
did  not  forget  to  put  in  her  word,  and  desired  that 
it  might  be  one  who  was  not  too  strict ;  for  Jack 
had  been  brought  up  tenderly,  was  a  meek  boy,  and 
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could  not  bear  to  be  contradicted  in  any  thing.  And 
this  is  the  common  notion  of  meekness  among  people 
who  do  not  take  up  their  notions  on  rational  and 
Christian  grounds. 

Mr.  Williams  was  recommended  to  the  farmer  as 
being  the  best  shoemaker  in  the  town  in  which  he 
lived,  and  far  from  a  strict  master;  and,  without 
further  inquiries,  to  Mr.  Williams  he  went. 

James  Stock,  who  was  the  son  of  an  honest 
labourer  in  the  next  village,  was  bound  out  by  the 
parish  in  consideration  of  his  father  having  so  numer¬ 
ous  a  family,  that  he  was  not  able  to  put  him  out 
himself.  James  was  in  every  thing  the  very  reverse 
of  his  new  companion.  He  was  a  modest,  indus¬ 
trious,  pious  youth;  and  though  so  poor,  and  the 
child  of  a  labourer,  was  a  much  better  scholar  than 
Jack,  who  was  a  wealthy  farmer’s  son.  His  father 
had,  it  is  true,  been  able  to  give  him  but  very  little 
schooling,  for  he  was  obliged  to  be  put  to  work  when 
quite  a  child.  When  very  young,  he  used  to  run  of 
errands  for  Mr.  Thomas,  the  curate  of  the  parish;  a 
very  kind-hearted  young  gentleman,  who  boarded 
next  door  to  his  father’s  cottage.  He  used  also  to 
rub  down  and  saddle  his  horse,  and  do  any  other 
little  job  for  him,  in  the  most  civil  obliging  manner. 
All  this  so  recommended  him  to  the  clergyman,  that 
he  would  often  send  for  him  in  of  an  evening,  after 
he  had  done  his  day’s  work  in  the  field ,  and  conde¬ 
scended  to  teach  him  himself  to  write  and  cast 
accounts,  as  well  as  to  instruct  him  in  the  principles 
of  his  religion.  It  was  not  merely  out  of  kindness 
for  the  little  good-natured  services  James  did  him, 
that  he  shewed  him  this  favour,  but  also  for  his 
readiness  in  the  catechism,  and  his  devout  behaviour 
at  church. 

The  first  thing  that  drew  the  minister’s  attention 
to  this  boy,  was  the  following: — He  had  frequently 
given  him  halfpence  and  pence  for  holding  his  horse 
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and  carrying  him  to  water,  before  he  was  big  enough 
to  be  further  useful  to  him.  On  Christmas-day  he 
was  surprised  to  see  James  at  church,  reading  out  of 
a  handsome  new  prayer-book ;  he  wondered  how  he 
came  by  it,  for  he  knew  there  was  nobody  in  the 
parish  likely  to  have  given  it  to  him,  for  at  that  time 
there  were  no  Sunday-schools ;  and  the  father  could 
not  afford  it,  he  was  sure. 

“  Well,  James,”  said  he,  as  he  saw  him  when  they 
came  out,  “  you  made  a  good  figure  at  church  to¬ 
day  ;  it  made  you  look  like  a  man  and  a  Christian, 
not  only  to  have  so  handsome  a  book,  but  to  be  so 
ready  in  all  parts  of  the  service.  How  came  you  by 
that  book?”  James  owned,  modestly,  that  he  had 
been  a  whole  year  saving  up  the  money  by  single 
halfpence,  all  of  which  had  been  of  the  minister’s 
own  giving,  and  that  in  all  that  time  he  had  not 
spent  a  single  farthing  on  his  own  diversions.  “  My 
dear  boy,”  said  good  Mr.  Thomas,  “  I  am  much  mis¬ 
taken  if  thou  dost  not  turn  out  well  in  the  world, 
for  two  reasons : — first,  from  thy  saving  turn  and 
self-denying  temper;  and  next,  because  thou  didst 
devote  the  first  eighteen-pence  thou  wast  ever  worth 
in  the  world  to  so  good  a  purpose.” 

James  bowed  and  blushed,  and  from  that  time 
Mr.  Thomas  began  to  take  more  notice  of  him,  and 
to  instruct  him,  as  I  said  above.  As  James  soon 
grew  able  to  do  him  more  considerable  service,  he 
would  now  and  then  give  him  sixpence.  This  he 
constantly  saved  till  it  became  a  little  sum,  with 
which  he  bought  shoes  and  stockings;  well  knowing 
that  his  poor  father,  with  a  hard  family  and  low 
wages,  could  not  buy  them  for  him.  As  to  what 
little  money  he  earned  himself  by  his  daily  labour 
in  the  field,  he  constantly  carried  it  to  his  mother 
every  Saturday  night,  to  buy  bread  for  the  family, 
which  was  a  pretty  help  to  them. 

As  James  was  not  over  stout  in  his  make,  his 
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father  thankfully  accepted  the  offer  of  the  parish 
officers  to  bind  out  his  son  to  a  trade.  This  good 
man,  however,  had  not,  like  Farmer  Brown,  the 
liberty  of  choosing  a  master  for  his  son,  or  he  would 
carefully  have  inquired  if  he  was  a  proper  man  to 
have  the  care  of  youth;  but  Williams  the  shoemaker 
was  already  fixed  on,  by  those  who  were  to  put  the 
boy  out,  who  told  him  if  he  wanted  a  master  it  must 
be  him  or  none;  for  the  overseers  had  a  better 
opinion  of  Williams  than  he  deserved,  and  thought 
it  would  be  the  making  of  the  boy  to  go  to  him. 
The  father  knew  that  beggars  must  not  be  choosers, 
so  he  fitted  out  James  for  his  new  place,  having 
indeed  little  to  give  him  besides  his  blessing. 

The  worthy  Mr.  Thomas,  however,  kindly  gave 
him  an  old  coat  and  waistcoat,  which  his  mother, 
who  was  a  neat  and  notable  woman,  contrived  to 
make  up  for  him  herself  without  a  farthing  expense; 
and  when  it  was  turned  and  made  fit  for  his  size,  it 
made  him  a  very  handsome  suit  for  Sundays,  and 
lasted  him  a  couple  of  years.. 

And  here  let  me  stop  to  remark,  what  a  pity  it  is 
that  poor  women  so  seldom  are  able  or  willing  to  do 
these  sort  of  little  handy  jobs  themselves;  and  that 
they  do  not  oftener  bring  up  their  daughters  to  be 
more  useful  in  family  work.  They  are  great  losers 
by  it  every  way ;  not  only  as  they  are  disqualifying 
their  girls  from  making  good  wives  hereafter,  but 
they  are  losers  in  point  of  present  advantage;  for 
gentry  could  much  oftener  afford  to  give  a  poor  boy 
a  jacket  or  a  waistcoat,  if  it  was  not  for  the  expense 
of  making  it,  which  adds  very  much  to  the  cost.  To 
my  certain  knowledge,  many  poor  women  would 
often  get  an  old  coat,  or  a  bit  of  coarse  new  cloth, 
given  them,  to  fit  out  a  boy,  if  the  mothers  or  sisters 
were  known  to  be  able  to  cut  it  out  to  advantage, 
and  to  make  it  up  decently  themselves.  But  half-a- 
crown  for  the  making  a  bit  of  kersey,  which  costs  but 
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a  few  shillings,  is  more  than  many  very  charitable 
gentry  can  afford  to  give  ;  so  they  often  give  nothing 
at  all,  when  they  see  the  mothers  so  little  able  to 
turn  it  to  advantage.  It  is  hoped  they  will  take  this 
hint  kindly,  as  it  is  meant  for  their  good. 

But  to  return  to  our  two  young  shoemakers.  They 
were  both  now  settled  at  Mr.  Williams’s,  who,  as  he 
was  known  to  be  a  good  workman,  had  plenty  of 
business.  He  had  sometimes  two  or  three  journey¬ 
men,  but  no  apprentices  but  Jack  and  James. 

Jack,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  was  a  keen,  smart 
boy,  took  to  learn  the  trade  quick  enough,  but  the 
difficulty  was  to  make  him  stick  two  hours  together 
to  his  work.  At  every  noise  he  heard  in  the  street, 
down  went  the  work ;  the  last  one  way,  the  upper- 
leather  another;  the  sole  dropped  on  the  ground, 
and  the  thread  he  dragged  after  him,  all  the  way  up 
the  street.  If  a  blind  fiddler,  a  ballad  singer,  a 
mountebank,  a  dancing  bear,  or  a  drum,  were  heard 
at  a  distance — out  ran  Jack — nothing  could  stop 
him,  and  not  a  stitch  more  could  he  be  prevailed  on 
to  do  that  day.  Every  duty,  every  promise,  was  for¬ 
gotten  for  the  present  pleasure;  he  could  not  resist 
the  smallest  temptation;  he  never  stopped  for  a 
moment  to  consider  whether  a  thing  was  right  or 
wrong,  but  whether  he  liked  it  or  disliked  it.  And 
as  his  ill-judging  mother  took  care  to  send  him 
privately  a  good  supply  of  pocket-money,  (that 
deadly  bane  to  all  youthful  virtue,)  he  had  generally 
a  few  pence  ready  to  spend,  and  to  indulge  in  the 
present  diversion,  whatever  it  was.  And  what  was 
still  worse  even  than  spending  his  money,  he  spent 
his  time  too,  or  rather  his  master’s  time.  Of  this  he 
was  continually  reminded  by  James,  to  whom  he 
always  answered,  “  What  have  you  to  complain 
about?  It  is  nothing  to  you,  or  any  one  else ;  I  spend 
nobody’s  money  but  my  own.”  “  That  may  be,” 
replied  tlm  other,  “  but  you  cannot  say  it  is  your 
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own  time  that  you  spend.”  He  insisted  upon  it  that 
it  was;  but  James  fetched  down  their  indentures, 
and  there  shewed  him  that  he  had  solemnly  bound 
himself  by  that  instrument  not  to  waste  his  master's 
property.  “  Now,”  quoth  James,  “  thy  own  time 
is  a  very  valuable  part  of  thy  master’s  property.” 
To  this  he  replied,  “  Every  one’s  time  was  his  own, 
and  he  should  not  sit  moping  all  day  over  his  last ; 
for  his  part,  he  thanked  God  he  was  no  parish 
’prentice.” 

J ames  did  not  resent  this  piece  of  foolish  imper¬ 
tinence,  as  some  silly  lads  would  have  done  ;  nor 
fly  out  into  a  violent  passion  :  for  even  at  this 
early  age,  he  had  begun  to  learn  of  Him  “  who 
was  meek  and  lowly  of  heart and  therefore, 
“when  he  was  reviled,  he  reviled  not  again.”  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  so  very  kind  and  gentle,  that 
even  Jack,  vain  and  idle  as  he  was,  could  not  help 
loving  him,  though  he  took  care  never  to  follow 
his  advice. 

Jack’s  fondness  for  his  boyish  and  silly  diversions 
in  the  street,  soon  produced  the  effects  which  might 
naturally  be  expected ;  and  the  same  idleness 
which  led  him  to  fly  out  into  the  town  at  the  sound 
of  a  fiddle,  or  the  sight  of  a  puppet-show,  soon 
led  him  to  those  places  to  which  all  these  fiddles 
and  shows  naturally  lead  ;  I  mean,  the  alehouse. 
The  acquaintance  picked  up  in  the  street  was  car¬ 
ried  on  at  the  Greyhound ;  and  the  idle  pastimes 
of  the  boy  soon  led  to  the  destructive  vices  of  the 
man. 

He  was  not  an  ill-tempered  youth,  nor  natu¬ 
rally  much  given  to  drink  ;  a  sober  and  prudent 
master,  who  had  been  steady  in  his  management 
and  regular  in  his  own  conduct,  who  would  have 
recommended  good  advice  by  a  good  example, 
might  have  made  something  of  Jack.  But  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  that  Mr.  Williams,  though  a  good 


workman,  and  not  a  very  hard  or  severe  master, 
was  neither  a  sober  nor  a  steady  man — so  far  from 
it,  that  Ire  spent  much  more  time  at  the  Greyhound 
than  at  home.  There  was  no  order  either  in  his 
shop  or  family.  He  left  the  chief  care  of  the 
business  to  his  two  young  apprentices  ;  and  being 
but  a  worldly  man,  he  was  at  first  disposed  to  shew 
favour  to  Jack  much  more  than  to  James,  because 
he  had  more  money,  and  his  father  was  better  in 
the  world  than  the  father  of  poor  James. 

At  first,  therefore,  he  was  disposed  to  consider 
James  as  a  sort  of  drudge,  who  was  to  do  all  the 
menial  work  of  the  family,  and  he  did  not  care  how 
little  he  taught  him  of  his  trade.  With  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liams  the  matter  was  still  worse ;  she  constantly 
called  him  away  from  the  business  of  his  trade,  to 
wash  the  house,  nurse  the  child,  turn  the  spit,  or 
run  of  errands.  And  here  I  must  remark,  that 
though  parish  apprentices  are  bound  in  duty  to  be 
submissive  to  both  master  and  mistress,  and  always 
to  make  themselves  as  useful  as  they  can  in  a 
family,  and  to  be  civil  and  humble;  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  the  duty  of  masters  always  to 
remember,  that  if  they  are  paid  for  instructing  them 
in  their  trade,  they  ought  conscientiously  to  instruct 
them  in  it,  and  not  to  employ  them  the  greater 
part  of  their  time  in  such  household  or  other  drudg¬ 
ery,  as  to  deprive  them  of  the  opportunity  of  ac¬ 
quiring  their  trade.  This  practice  is  not  the  less 
unjust  because  it  is  common. 

Mr.  Wiliams  soon  found  out  that  his  favourite 
Jack  would  be  of  little  use  to  him  in  the  shop  ;  for 
though  he  worked  well  enough,  he  did  not  care 
how  little  he  did.  Nor  could  he  be  of  the  least 
use  to  his  master  in  keeping  an  account,  or  writing 
out  a  bill  upon  occasion,  for,  as  he  never  could  be 
made  to  learn  to  cipher,  he  did  not  know  addition 
from  multiplication. 
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One  day  one  of  the  customers  called  at  the  shop 
in  a  great  hurry,  and  desired  his  bill  might  be  made 
out  that  minute  :  Mr.  Williams,  having  taken  a 
cup  too  much,  made  several  attempts  to  put  down 
a  clear  account ;  but  the  more  he  tried,  the  less  he 
found  himself  able  to  do  it.  James,  who  was  sit¬ 
ting  at  his  last,  rose  up,  and  with  great  modesty 
asked  his  master  if  he  would  please  to  give  him 
leave  to  make  out  the  bill,  saying,  that,  though  but 
a  poor  scholar,  he  would  do  his  best,  rather  than 
keep  the  gentleman  waiting.  Williams  gladly  ac¬ 
cepted  his  offer,  and,  confused  as  his  head  was  with 
liquor,  he  yet  was  able  to  observe  with  what  neat¬ 
ness,  despatch,  and  exa.  tness  the  account  was 
drawn  out.  From  that  time  he  no  longer  con¬ 
sidered  James  as  a  drudge,  but  as  one  fitted  for  the 
higher  departments  of  the  trade,  and  he  was  now 
regularly  employed  to  manage  the  accounts  ;  with 
which  all  the  customers  were  so  well  pleased,  that 
it  contributed  greatly  to  raise  him  in  his  master’s 
esteem  ;  for  there  were  now  never  any  of  those 
blunders  or  false  charges  for  which  the  shop  had 
before  been  so  famous. 

James  went  on  in  a  regular  course  of  industry, 
and  soon  became  the  best  workman  Mr.  Williams 
had ;  but  there  were  many  things  in  the  family 
which  he  greatly  disapproved.  Some  of  the  jour¬ 
neymen  used  to  swear,  drink,  and  sing  very  licen¬ 
tious  songs.  All  these  things  were  a  great  grief  to 
his  sober  mind  ;  he  complained  to  his  master,  who 
only  laughed  at  him  ;  and,  indeed,  as  Williams  did 
the  same  himself,  he  put  it  out  of  his  own  power  to 
correct  his  servants,  if  he  had  been  so  disposed 
James,  however,  used  always  to  reprove  them,  with 
great  mildness  indeed,  but  with  great  seriousness 
also.  This,  but  still  more  his  own  excellent  exam¬ 
ple,  produced  at  length  very  good  effects  on  such  of 
the  men  as  were  not  quite  hardened  in  sin. 
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What  grieved  him  most,  was  the  manner  m  which 
the  Sunday  was  spent.  The  master  lay  in  bed  all 
the  morning,  nor  did  the  mother  or  her  children  ever 
go  to  church,  except  there  was  some  new  finery  to 
be  shewn,  or  a  christening  to  be  attended.  The 
town’s  people  were  coming  to  the  shop  all  the 
morning,  for  work  which  should  have  been  sent 
home  the  night  before,  had  not  the  master  been  at 
the  ale-house.  And  what  wounded  James  to  the 
very  soul  was,  that  the  master  expected  the  two 
apprentices  to  carry  home  shoes  to  the  country  cus¬ 
tomers  on  the  Sunday  morning ;  which  he  wickedly 
thought  was  a  saving  of  time,  as  it  prevented  their 
hindering  their  work  on  the  Saturday.  These  shame¬ 
ful  practices  greatly  afflicted  poor  James;  he  beg¬ 
ged  his  master,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  excuse  him, 
but  he  only  laughed  at  his  squeamish  conscience, 
as  he  called  it. 

Jack  did  not  dislike  this  part  of  the  business,  and 
generally,  after  he  had  delivered  his  parcel,  wasted 
good  part  of  the  day  in  nutting,  playing  at  fives,  or 
dropping  in  at  the  public-house  :  any  thing  was 
better  to  Jack  than  going  to  church. 

James,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  was  com¬ 
pelled,  sorely  against  his  conscience,  to  carry  home 
any  goods  on  a  Sunday  morning,  always  got  up  as 
soon  as  it  was  light,  knelt  down,  and  prayed  heartily 
to  God  to  forgive  him  a  sin  which  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  avoid ;  he  took  care  not  to  lose  a  moment 
by  the  way,  but  as  he  was  taking  his  walk  with  the 
utmost  speed,  to  leave  his  shoes  with  the  customeis, 
he  spent  his  time  in  endeavouring  to  keep  up  good 
thoughts  in  his  mind,  and  praying  that  the  day 
might  come  when  his  conscience  might  be  delivered 
from  this  grievous  burden.  He  was  now  particu¬ 
larly  thankful,  that  Mr.  Thomas  had  formerly  taught 
him  so  many  psalms  and  chapters,  which  he  used 
to  repeat  in  these  walks  with  great  devotion. 
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He  always  got  home  before  the  rest  of  the  family 
was  up,  dressed  himself  very  clean,  and  went  twice 
to  church  ;  and  as  he  greatly  disliked  the  company 
and  practices  of  his  master’s  house,  particularly  on 
the  Sabbath-day,  he  preferred  spending  his  evening 
alone,  reading  his  Bible,  which,  I  forgot  to  say,  the 
worthy  clergyman  had  given  him  when  he  left  his 
native  village.  Sunday  evening,  which  is  to  some 
people  such  a  burden,  was  to  Janies  the  highest 
holiday.  He  had  formerly  learnt  a  little  how  to 
sing  a  psalm  of  the  clerk  of  his  own  parish,  and 
this  was  now  become  a  very  delightful  part  of  his 
evening  exercise.  And  as  Will  Simpson,  one  of 
the  journeymen,  by  James’s  advice  and  example, 
was  now  beginning  to  be  of  a  more  serious  way  of 
thinking,  he  often  asked  him  to  sit  an  hour  with 
him,  when  they  read  the  Bible,  and  talked  it  over 
together  in  a  manner  very  pleasant  and  improving; 
and  as  Will  was  a  famous  singer,  a  psalm  or  two 
sung  together  was  a  very  innocent  pleasure. 

James’s  good  manners  and  civility  to  the  custo¬ 
mers  drew  much  business  to  the  shop  ;  and  his  skill 
as  a  workman  was  so  great,  that  every  one  desired 
his  shoes  might  be  made  by  James.  Williams  grew 
so  very  idle  and  negligent,  that  he  now  totally 
neglected  his  affairs,  and  to  hard  drinking  added 
deep  gaming.  All  James’s  care,  both  of  the  shop 
and  the  accounts,  could  not  keep  things  in  any 
tolerable  order :  he  represented  to  his  master  that 
they  were  growing  worse  and  worse  ;  and  exhorted 
him,  if  he  valued  his  credit  as  a  tradesman,  his  com¬ 
fort  as  a  husband  and  father,  his  character  as  a 
master,  and  his  soul  as  a  Christian,  to  turn  over  a 
new  leaf.  Williams  swore  a  great  oath,  that  he 
would  not  be  restrained  in  his  pleasures  to  please  a 
canting  parish  ’prentice,  nor  to  humour  a  parcel  of 
squalling  brats — that  let  people  say  what  they  would 
of  him,  they  should  never  say  he  was  a  hypocrite, 
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and,  as  long  as  they  could  not  call  him  that,  he  did 
not  care  what  else  they  called  him. 

In  a  violent  passion  he  immediately  went  to  the 
Greyhound,  where  he  now  spent,  not  only  every 
evening,  which  he  had  long  done,  but  good  part  of 
the  day  and  night  also.  His  wife  was  very  dressy, 
extravagant,  and  fond  of  company,  and  wasted  at 
home  as  fast  as  her  husband  spent  abroad  ;  so  that 
all  the  neighbours  said,  if  it  had  not  been  for  James, 
his  master  must  have  been  a  bankrupt  long  ago, 
but  they  were  sure  he  could  not  hold  it  much 
longer. 

As  Jack  Brown  sung  a  good  song,  and  played 
many  diverting  tricks,  Williams  liked  his  company, 
and  often  allowed  him  to  make  one  at  the  Grey¬ 
hound,  where  he  would  laugh  heartily  at  his  stories; 
so  that  every  one  thought  Jack  was  much  the  greater 
favourite  : — so  he  was,  as  a  companion  in  frolic,  and 
foolery,  and  -pleasure ,  as  it  is  called  ;  but  he  would 
not  trust  him  with  an  inch  of  leather,  or  sixpence  in 
money.  No,  no — when  business  was  to  be  done,  or 
trust  'was  to  be  reposed,  James  was  the  man  :  the 
idle  and  the  drunken  never  trust  one  another,  if  they 
have  common  sense.  They  like  to  laugh,  and  sing, 
and  riot,  and  drink  together  :  but  when  they  want  a 
friend,  a  counsellor,  a  helper  in  business  or  in  trou¬ 
ble,  they  go  farther  a-field  ;  and  Williams,  while  he 
would  drink  with  Jack,  would  trust  James  with 
untold  gold ;  and  even  was  foolishly  tempted  to 
neglect  his  business  the  more,  from  knowing  that  he 
had  one  at  home  who  was  taking  care  of  it. 

In  spite  of  all  James’s  care  and  diligence,  however, 
things  were  growing  worse  and  worse:  the  more 
James  saved,  the  more  his  master  and  mistress  spent. 
One  morning,  just  as  the  shop  was  opened,  and 
James  had  set  every  body  to  their  respective  work, 
and  he  himself  was  settling  the  business  for  the 
day,  he  found  that  his  master  was  not  yet  come  from 
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the  Greyhound.  As  this  was  now  become  a  com¬ 
mon  case,  he  only  grieved,  but  did  not  wonder  at  it. 
While  he  was  indulging  sad  thoughts  on  what  would 
be  the  end  of  all  this,  in  ran  the  tapster  from  the 
Greyhound,  out  of  breath,  and,  with  a  look  of  terror 
and  dismay,  desired  James  would  step  over  to  the 
public-house  with  him,  that  moment,  for  that  his 
master  wanted  him. 

James  went  immediately,  surprised  at  this  unusual 
message.  When  he  got  into  the  kitchen  of  the  pub¬ 
lic-house,  which  he  now  entered  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  though  it  was  just  opposite  the  house  in 
which  he  lived,  he  was  shocked  at  the  beastly  dis¬ 
gusting  appearance  of  every  thing  he  beheld.  There 
was  a  table  covered  with  tankards,  punch-bowls, 
broken  glasses,  pipes,  and  dirty  greasy  packs  of 
cards,  and  all  over  wet  with  liquor;  the  floor  was 
strewed  with  broken  earthen  cups,  odd  cards,  and  an 
EO  table,  which  had  been  shivered  to  pieces  in  a 
quarrel;  behind  the  table  stood  a  crowd  of  dirty 
fellows,  with  matted  locks,  hollow  eyes,  and  faces 
smeared  with  tobacco;  James  made  his  way  after 
the  tapster,  through  this  wretched-looking  crew,  to 
a  settle  which  stood  in  the  chimney  corner.  Not 
a  word  was  uttered,  but  the  silent  horror  seemed  to 
denote  something  more  than  a  mere  common  drunken 
bout. 

What  was  the  dismay  of  James,  when  he  saw  his 
miserable  master  stretched  out  on  the  settle,  in  all 
the  agonies  of  death !  He  had  fallen  into  a  fit,  after 
having  drunk  hard  best  part  of  the  night,  and 
seemed  to  have  but  a  few  minutes  to  live.  In  his 
frightful  countenance  was  displayed  the  dreadful 
picture  of  sin  and  death;  for  he  struggled  at  once 
under  the  guilt  of  intoxication,  and  the  pangs  of  a 
dying  man.  He  recovered  his  senses  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  and  called  out  to  ask  if  his  faithful  servant 
was  come:  James  went  up  to  him,  took  him  by  his 
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cold  hand,  but  was  too  much  moved  to  speak. 
“  Oh!  James,  James,”  cried  he  in  a  broken  voice, 
“pray  for  me,  comfort  me.”  James  spoke  kindly 
to  him,  but  was  too  honest  to  give  him  false  com¬ 
fort,  as  is  too  often  done  by  mistaken  friends  in 
these  dreadful  moments. 

“  James,”  said  he,  “  I  have  been  a  bad  master 
to  you — you  would  have  saved  my  soul  and  body, 
but  I  would  not  let  you — I  have  ruined  my  wife, 
my  children,  and  my  own  soul.  Take  warning,  oh, 
take  warning  by  my  miserable  end,”  said  he  to  his 
stupified  companions  ;  but  none  were  able  to  attend 
to  him  but  James,  who  bid  him  lift  up  his  heart  to 
God,  and  prayed  heartily  for  him  himself.  “  Oh  !” 
said  the  dying  man,  “  it  is  too  late,  too  late  for  me 
— but  you  have  still  time,”  said  he,  to  the  half- 
drunken  terrified  crew  around  him.  “Where  is 
Jack?”  Jack  Brown  came  forward,  but  was  too 
much  frightened  to  speak.  “  O  wretched  boy  !” 
said  he,  “  I  fear  I  shall  have  the  ruin  of  thy  soul, 
as  well  as  my  own,  to  answer  for.  Stop  short ! — 
take  warning — now,  in  the  days  of  thy  youth.  O 
James,  James,  thou  dost  not  pray  for  me.  Death 
is  dreadful  to  the  wicked — Oh  the  sting  of  death  to  a 
guilty  conscience !”  Here  he  lifted  up  his  ghastly 
eyes  in  speechless  horror,  grasped  hard  the  hand  of 
James,  gave  a  deep  hollow  groan,  and  closed  his 
eyes,  never  to  open  them  but  in  an  awful  eternity. 

This  was  death  in  all  its  horrors !  The  gay  com¬ 
panions  of  his  sinful  pleasures  could  not  stand  the 
sight ;  all  slunk  away  like  guilty  thieves  from  their 
late  favourite  friend — no  one  was  left  to  assist  him, 
but  his  two  apprentices.  Brown  was  not  so  har¬ 
dened  but  that  he  shed  many  tears  for  his  unhappy 
master  ;  and  even  made  some  hasty  resolutions  of 
amendment,  which  were  too  soon  forgotten. 

While  Brown  stepped  home  to  call  the  workmen 
to  come  and  assist  in  removing  their  poor  master, 
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James  staid  alone  with  the  corpse,  and  employed 
those  awful  moments  in  indulging  the  most  serious 
thoughts,  and  praying  heartily  to  God,  that  so  ter¬ 
rible  a  lesson  might  not  be  thrown  away  upon  him ; 
but  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  live  in  a  constant 
state  of  preparation  for  death.  The  resolutions  he 
made  at  this  moment,  as  they  were  not  made  in  his 
own  strength,  but  in  an  humble  reliance  on  God’s 
gracious  help,  were  of  use  to  him  as  long  as  he 
lived;  and  if  ever  he  was  for  a  moment  tempted  to 
say  or  do  a  wrong  thing,  the  remembrance  of  his 
poor  dying  master’s  last  agonies,  and  the  dreadful 
words  he  uttered,  always  operated  as  an  instant 
check  upon  him. 

When  Williams  was  buried,  and  his  affairs  came 
to  be  inquired  into,  they  were  found  to  be  in  a  sad 
condition.  His  wife,  indeed,  was  the  less  to  be 
pitied,  as  she  had  contributed  her  full  share  to  the 
common  ruin. '  James,  however,  did  pity  her,  and 
by  his  skill  in  accounts,  his  known  honesty,  and  the 
trust  the  creditors  put  in  his  word,  things  came  to 
be  settled  rather  better  than  Mrs.  Williams  ex¬ 
pected. 

Both  Brown  and  James  were  now  within  a  month 
or  two  of  being  out  of  their  time.  The  creditors,  as 
was  said  before,  employed  James  to  settle  his  late 
master’s  accounts,  which  he  did  in  a  manner  so 
creditable  to  his  abilities  and  his  honesty,  that  they 
proposed  to  him  to  take  the  shop  himself.  He 
assured  them  it  was  utterly  out  of  his  power,  for 
want  of  money.  As  the  creditors  had  not  the  least 
fear  of  being  repaid,  if  it  should  please  God  to  spare 
his  life,  they  generously  agreed  among  themselves, 
to  advance  him  a  small  sum  of  money  without  any 
security  but  his  bond;  for  this  he  was  to  pay  a  very 
reasonable  interest,  and  to  return  the  whole  in  a 
given  number  of  years.  James  shed  tears  of  grati¬ 
tude  at  this  testimony  to  his  character,  and  could 
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hardly  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  their  kindness,  so 
great  was  his  dread  of  being  in  debt. 

He  took  the  remainder  of  the  lease  from  his 
mistress ;  and,  in  settling  affairs  with  her,  took  care 
to  make  every  thing  as  advantageous  to  her  as 
possible.  He  never  once  allowed  himself  to  think 
how  unkind  she  had  been  to  him  ;  he  only  saw  in 
her  the  needy  widow  of  his  deceased  master,  and  the 
distressed  mother  of  an  infant  family ;  and  was 
heartily  sorry  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  contribute 
to  their  support :  it  was  not  only  James’s  duty,  but 
his  delight,  to  return  good  for  evil — for  he  was  a 
Christian. 

James  Stock  was  now,  by  the  blessing  of  God  on 
his  own  earnest  endeavours,  master  of  a  consider¬ 
able  shop,  and  was  respected  by  the  whole  town  for 
his  prudence,  honesty,  and  piety.  How  he  behaved 
in  his  new  station,  and  also  what  befell  his  comrade 
Brown,  must  be  the  subject  of  another  book  ;  and  I 
hope  my  readers  will  look  forward  with  some  im¬ 
patience  for  some  further  account  of  this  worthy 
young  man.  In  the  mean  time,  other  apprentices 
will  do  well  to  follow  so  praise-worthy  an  example, 
and  to  remember,  that  the  respectable  master  of  a 
large  shop  and  a  profitable  business,  was  raised  to 
that  creditable  situation,  without  money,  friends,  or 
connexions,  from  the  low  beginning  of  a  parish 
apprentice,  by  sobriety,  industry,  the  fear  of  God, 
and  an  obedience  to  the  divine  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion. 


PART  II. 

The  Apprentice  turned  Master. 

The  first  part  of  jhis  history  left  off  with  the 
dreadful  sudden  death  of  Williams  the  idle  shoe¬ 
maker,  who  died  in  a  drunken  fit  at  the  Greyhound. 
2.  c 
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It  also  shewed  how  James  Stock,  his  faithful  ap¬ 
prentice,  by  his  honest  and  upright  behaviour,  so 
gained  the  love  and  respect  of  his  late  master’s 
creditors,  that  they  set  him  up  in  business,  though 
he  was  not  worth  a  shilling  of  his  own — such  is  the 
power  of  a  good  character  !  And  when  we  last 
parted  from  him,  he  had  just  got  possession  of  his 
master’s  shop. 

This  sudden  prosperity  was  a  time  of  trial  for 
James;  who,  as  he  was  now  become  a  creditable 
tradesman,  I  shall  hereafter  think  proper  to  call 
Mr.  James  Stock.  I  say,  this  sudden  rise  in  life 
was  a  time  of  trial ;  for  we  hardly  know  what  we 
are  ourselves,  till  we  become  our  own  masters. 
There  is,  indeed,  always  a  reasonable  hope  that  a 
good  servant  will  not  make  a  bad  master,  and  that 
a  faithful  apprentice  will  prove  an  honest  trades¬ 
man.  But  the  heart  of  man  is  deceitful ;  and  some 
folks,  who  seem  to  behave  themselves  while  they  are 
under  subjection,  no  sooner  get  a  little  power,  than 
their  heads  are  turned,  and  they  grow  prouder  than 
those  who  are  gentlemen  born.  They  forget  at  once 
that  they  were  lately  poor  and  dependent  themselves, 
so  that  one  would  think  that  with  their  poverty 
they  had  lost  their  memory  too.  I  have  known 
some  who  had  suffered  most  hardships  in  their  early 
days,  become  the  most  hard  and  oppressive  in  their 
turn ;  so  that  they  seem  to  forget  that  fine  con¬ 
siderate  reason  which  God  gives  to  the  children  of 
Israel,  why  they  should  be  merciful  to  their  servants, 
“  remembering,”  saith  he,  “  that  thou  thyself  wast 
a  bondman.” 

Young  Mr.  Stock  did  not  so  forget  himself.  He 
had,  indeed,  the  only  sure  guard  from  falling  into 
this  error.  It  was  not  from  any  easiness  in  his 
natural  disposition  ;  for  that  only  just  serves  to 
make  folks  good-natured  when  they  are  pleased, 
and  patient  when  they  have  nothing  to  vex  them. 
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James  went  upon  higher  ground.  He  brought  his 
religion  into  all  his  actions ;  he  did  not  give  way  to 
abusive  language,  because  he  knew  it  was  a  sin. 
He  did  not  use  his  apprentices  ill,  because  he  knew 
he  had  himself  a  Master  in  heaven. 

He  knew  he  owed  his  present  happy  situation  to 
the  kindness  of  the  creditors.  But,  did  he  grow 
easy  and  careless,  because  he  knew  he  had  such 
friends?  No,  indeed.  He  worked  with  double 
diligence,  in  order  to  get  out  of  debt,  and  to  let 
these  friends  see  he  did  not  abuse  their  kindness. 
Such  behaviour  as  this  is  the  greatest  encouragement 
in  the  world  to  rich  people  to  lend  a  little  money. 
It  creates  friends,  and  it  keeps  them. 

His  shoes  and  boots  were  made  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner  ;  this  got  him  business  :  he  set  out  with  a  rule 
to  tell  no  lies,  and  deceive  no  customers ;  this 
secured  his  business.  He  had  two  reasons  for  not 
promising  to  send  home  goods,  when  he  knew  he 
should  not  be  able  to  keep  his  word  :  the  first, 
because  he  knew  a  lie  was  a  sin ;  the  next,  because 
it  was  a  folly.  There  is  no  credit  sooner  worn  out 
than  that  which  is  gained  by  false  pretences.  After 
a  little  while,  no  one  is  deceived  by  them.  False¬ 
hood  is  so  soon  detected,  that  I  believe  most  trades¬ 
men  are  the  poorer  for  it  in  the  long  run.  Deceit 
is  the  worst  part  of  a  shopkeeper’s  stock-in-trade. 

James  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  family.  This  is 
a  serious  situation,  said  he  to  himself,  one  fine 
summer’s  evening,  as  he  stood  leaning  over  the  half¬ 
door  of  his  shop,  to  enjoy  a  little  fresh  air  ;  I  am 
now  master  of  a  family.  My  cares  are  doubled, 
and  so  are  my  duties.  I  see,  the  higher  one  gets  in 
life,  the  more  one  has  to  answer  for.  Let  me  now 
call  to  mind  the  sorrow  I  used  to  feel,  when  I 
was  made  to  carry  work  home  on  a  Sunday  by  an 
ung'odly  master ;  and  let  me  now  keep  the  resolu¬ 
tions  I  then  formed. 

c  2 
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So,  what  his  heart  found  light  to  do,  he  resolved 
to  do  quickly  ;  and  he  set  out  at  first  as  he  meant  to 
go  on.  The  Sunday  was  truly  a  day  of  rest,  at 
Mr.  Stock’s.  He  would  not  allow  a  pair  of  shoes 
to  be  given  out  on  that  day,  to  oblige  the  best  cus¬ 
tomer  he  had.  And  what  did  he  lose  by  it  ?  Why, 
nothing.  For,  when  people  were  once  used  to  it, 
they  liked  Saturday  night  just  as  well.  But,  had 
it  been  otherwise,  he  would  have  given  up  his  gains 
to  his  conscience. 

Shewing  how  Mr.  Stock  helmved  to  his  apprentices. 

When  he  got  up  in  the  world  so  far  as  to  have 
apprentices,  he  thought  himself  as  accountable  for 
their  behaviour  as  if  they  had  been  his  children. 
He  was  very  kind  to  them,  and  had  a  cheerful 
merry  way  of  talking  to  them ;  so  that  the  lads, 
who  had  seen  too  much  of  swearing,  reprobate 
masters,  were  very  fond  of  him.  They  were  never 
afraid  of  speaking  to  him ;  they  told  him  all  their 
little  troubles,  and  considered  their  master  as  their 
best  friend,  for  they  said  they  would  do  any  thing 
for  a  good  word  and  a  kind  look.  As  he  did  not 
swear  at  them  when  they  had  been  guilty  of  a 
fault,  they  did  not  lie  to  him  to  conceal  it,  and 
thereby  make  one  fault  two.  But  though  he  was 
very  kind,  he  was  very  watchful  also,  for  he  did 
not  think  neglect  any  part  of  kindness.  He 
brought  them  to  adopt  one  very  pretty  method, 
which  was,  on  a  Sunday  evening  to  divert  them¬ 
selves  with  writing  out  half-a-dozen  texts  of  scrip¬ 
ture  in  a  neat  copy-book  with  gilt  covers.  You 
may  have  the  same  at  any  of  the  stationers  ;  they 
do  not  qost  above  fourpence,  and  will  last  nearly 
a  year. 

When  the  boys  carried  him  their  books,  he 
justly  commended  him  whose  texts  were  written  in 
the  fairest  hand.  “  And  now,  my  boys,”  said  he. 
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“let  us  see  which  of  you  will  learn  your  texts 
best  in  the  course  of  the  week;  he  who  does  tliiy 
shall  choose  for  next  Sunday.”  Thus  the  boys 
soon  got  many  psalms  and  chapters  by  heart, 
almost  without  knowing  how  they  came  by  therm 
He  taught  them  how  to  make  a  practical  use  ot 
what  they  learnt ;  “  for,”  said  he,  “  it  will  answer 
little  purpose  to  learn  texts,  if  we  do  not  try  to 
live  up  to  them.”  One  of  the  boys  being  apt  to 
play  in  his  absence,  and  to  run  back  again  to 
his  work  when  he  heard  his  master’s  step,  he 
brought  him  to  a  sense  of  his  fault  by  the  last 
Sunday’s  texts,  which  happened  to  be  the  6th  of 
Ephesians.  He  shewed  him  what  was  meant  by 
“  being  obedient  to  his  master  in  singleness  of  heart 
as  unto  Christ,”  and  explained  to  him  with  so  much 
kindness  what  it  was,  “  not  to  work  with  eye-ser¬ 
vice  as  men-pleasers,  but  doing  the  will  of  God 
from  the  heart,”  that  the  lad  said  he  should  never 
forget  it,  and  it  did  more  towards  curing  him  ot 
idleness  than  the  soundest  horse-whipping  would 
have  done. 

How  Mr.  Stock  got  out  of  debt. 

Stock’s  behaviour  was  very  regular,  and  he  was 
much  beloved  for  his  kind  and  peaceable  temper. 
He  had  also  a  good  reputation  for  skill  in  his 
trade,  and  his  industry  was  talked  of  through  the 
whole  town,  so  that  he  had  soon  more  work  than 
he  could  possibly  do.  He  paid  all  his  dealers  to 
the  very  day,  and  took  care  to  carry  his  interest 
money  to  the  creditors  the  moment  it  became  due. 
In  two  or  three  years  he  was  able  to  begin  to  pay 
off  a  small  part  of  the  principal.  His  reason  for 
bein0”  so  eager  to  pay  money  as  soon  as  it  became 
due  was  this  — he  had  observed  tradesmen,  and 
especially  his  old  master,  put  off  the  day  of  pay¬ 
ment  as  long  as  they  could,  even  though  they  had 
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the  means  of  paying  in  their  power.  This  deceived 
them ;  tor,  having  money  in  their  pockets,  they  for¬ 
got  it  belonged  to  the  creditor,  and  not  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  so  got  to  fancy  they  were  rich,  when 
they  were  really  poor.  This  false  notion  led  them 
to  indulge  in  idle  expenses,  whereas,  if  they  had  paid 
regularly,  they  would  have  had  this  one  temptation 
the  less.  A  young  tradesman,  when  he  is  going  to 
spend  money,  should  at  least  ask  himself,  “  Whether 
this  money  is  his  own,  or  his  creditors’?  ”  This  little 
question  might  help  to  prevent  many  a  bankruptcy. 

A  true  Christian  always  goes  heartily  to  work,  to 
find  out  what  is  his  besetting  sin ;  and  when  he 
has  found  it,  (which  he  easily  may,  if  he  looks 
sharp,)  against  this  sin  he  watches  narrowly.  Now, 
I  know  it  is  the  fashion  among  some  folks,  (and  a 
bad  fashion  it  is,)  to  fancy  that  good  people  have 
no  sin  ;  but  this  only  shews  their  ignorance.  It 
is  not  true.  That  good  man  St.  Paul  knew  better.* 
And  when  men  do  not  own  their  sins,  it  is  not 
because  there  is  no  sin  in  their  hearts,  but  because 
they  are  not  anxious  to  search  for  it,  nor  humble 
to  confess  it,  nor  penitent  to  mourn  over  it.  But 
this  was  not  the  case  with  James  Stock.  “Exa¬ 
mine  yourselves  truly,”  said  he,  “  is  no  bad  part  of 
the  catechism.  “He  began  to  be  afraid  that  his 
desire  of  living  creditably,  and  without  being  a  burden 
to  any  one,  might,  under  the  mask  of  honesty  and  in¬ 
dependence,  lead  him  into  pride  and  covetousness. 
He  feared  that  the  bias  of  his  heart  lay  that  way. 
So,  instead  of  being  proud  of  his  sobriety;  instead  of 
bragging  that  he  never  spent  his  money  idly,  nor  went 
to  the  ale-house ;  instead  of  boasting  how  hard  he 
worked,  and  how he  denied  himself,  he  strove  in  secret, 
that  even  these  good  qualities  might  not  grow  out  of  a 
wrong  root.  The  following  event  was  of  use  to  him  in 
the  way  of  indulging  any  disposition  to  covetousness: 

*  See  Romans  vii. 
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One  evening  as  he  was  standing  at  the  door  of 
his  shop,  a  poor  dirty  boy,  without  stockings  and 
shoes,  came  up  and  asked  him  for  a  bit  of  broken 
victuals,  for  he  had  eaten  nothing  all  day.  In 
spite  of  his  dirt  and  rags,  he  was  a  very  pretty, 
lively,  civil-spoken  boy,  and  Mr.  Stock  could  not 
help  thinking  he  knew  something  of  his  face.  He 
fetched  him  out  a  good  piece  of  bread  and  cheese,^ 
and,  while  the  boy  was  devouring  it,  asked  him  if 
he  had  no  parents,  and  why  he  went  about  in  that 
vagabond  manner  ?  “  Daddy  has  been  dead  some 

years,”  said  the  boy;  “he  died  in  a  fit  over  at 
the  Greyhound.  Mammy  says  he  used  to  live 
at  this  shop,  and  then  we  did  not  want  lor  clothes 
nor  victuals  neither.”  Stock  was  melted  almost  to 
tears  on  finding  that  this  beggar-boy  was  Tommy 
Williams,  the  son  of  his  old  master.  He  blessed  God 
on  comparing  his  own  happy  condition  with  that  of 
this  poor  destitute  child,  but  he  was  not  proud  at 
the  comparison  ;  and  while  he  was  thankful  foi  his 
own  prosperity,  he  pitied  the  helpless  boy.  “  Where 
have  you  been  living  of  late  ?  said  he  to  him, 
“  for  I  understood  you  all  went  home  to  your 
mother’s  friends.”  “  So  we  did,  sir,  said  the  boy, 
“  but  they  are  grown  tired  of  maintaining  us,  be¬ 
cause  they  said  that  mammy  spent  all  the  money 
which  should  have  gone  to  buy  victuals  for  us,  on 
snuff  and  drams.  And  so  they  have,  sent  us  back 
to  this  place,  which  is  daddy’s  parish.’ 

“  And  where  do  you  live  here?  ’  said  Mr.  Stock., 
“  O,  sir,  we  are  all  put  into  the  parish  poor-house. 

“  And  does  your  mother  do  any  thing  to  help  to 
maintain  you?”  “  No,  sir,  for  mammy  says  she 
was  not  brought  up  to  work  like  poor  folks,  and  she 
would  rather  starve  than  spin  or  knit ;  so  she  lies 
a-bed  all  the  morning,  and  sends  us  about  to  pick 
up  what  we  can,  a  bit  of  victuals  or  a  few  half¬ 
pence.”  “  And  have  you  any  money  in  your  pocket 
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now  ?”  “  Yes,  sir,  I  have  got  three  halfpence,  which 
I  have  begged  to-day.”  “  Then,  as  you  were  so 
very  hungry,  how  came  you  not  to  buy  a  roll  at  that 
baker’s  over  the  way?”  “  Because,  sir,  I  was  going 
to  lay  it  out  in  tea  for  mammy,  for  I  never  lay  out  a 
farthing  for  myself.  Indeed,  mammy  says  she  will 
have  her  tea  twice  a-day,  if  we  beg  or  starve  for  it.” 
“Can  you  read,  my  boy?”  said  Mr.  Stock.  “A  little, 
sir,  and  say  my  prayers  too.”  “  And  can  you  say 
your  catechism?”  “  I  have  almost  forgotten  it  all, 
sir,  though  I  remember  something  about  ‘  honouring 
my  father  and  mother,’  and  that  makes  me  still  carry 
the  halfpence  home  to  mammy,  instead  of  buying 
cakes.”  “  Who  taught  you  these  good  things  ?” 
“  One  Jemmy  Stock,  sir,  who  was  a  parish  ’prentice 
to  my  daddy.  He  taught  me  one  question  out  of  the 
catechism  every  night,  and  always  made  me  say 
my  prayers  to  him  before  I  went  to  bed.  He  told 
me  I  should  go  to  the  wicked  place  if  I  did  not  fear 
God,  so  I  am  still  afraid  to  tell  lies  like  the  other 
boys.  Poor  Jemmy  gave  me  a  piece  of  gingerbread 
every  time  I  learnt  well ;  but  I  have  no  friend  now: 
Jemmy  was  very  good  to  me,  though  mammy  did 
nothing  but  beat  him.” 

Mr.  Stock  was  too  much  moved  to  carry  on  the 
discourse ;  he  did  not  make  himself  known  to  the 
boy,  but  took  him  over  to  the  baker’s  shop ;  as  they 
walked  along,  he  could  not  help  repeating  aloud  a 
verse  or  two  of  that  beautiful  hymn,  so  deservedly 
the  favourite  of  all  children  : 

“  Not  more  than  others  I  deserve, 

Yet  God  hath  given  me  more ; 

For  I  have  food  while  others  starve, 

Or  beg  from  door  to  door.” 

The  little  boy  looked  up  in  his  face,  saying, 
“  Why,  sir,  that’s  the  very  hymn  which  Jemmy 
Stock  gave  me  a  penny  for  learning.”  Stock  made 
no  answer,  but  put  a  couple  of  threepenny  loaves 
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into  his  hand  to  carry  home,  and  told  him  to  call  on 
him  again  at  such  a  time  in  the  following  week. 

How  Mr.  Stock  contrived  to  be  charitable  without 
any  expense. 

Stock  had  abundant  subject  for  meditation  that 
night.  He  was  puzzled  what  to  do  with  the  boy. 
While  he  was  carrying  on  his  trade  upon  borrowed 
money,  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  give  any  part  of 
that  money  to  assist  the  idle,  or  even  to  help  the  dis¬ 
tressed.  “  1  must  be  just,”  said  he,  “  before  I  am 
generous.”  Still  he  could  not  bear  to  see  this  fine 
boy  given  up  to  certain  ruin.  He  did  not  think  it 
safe  to  take  him  into  his  shop  in  his  present  ignorant 
unprincipled  state.  At  last  he  hit  upon  this  thought : 
I  work  for  myself  twelve  hours  in  the  day.  Why 
shall  I  not  work  one  hour  or  two  for  this  boy  in  the 
evening  ?  It  will  be  but  for  a  year,  and  I  shall  then 
have  more  right  to  do  what  I  please.  My  money 
will  then  be  my  own,  I  shall  have  paid  my  debts. 

So  he  began  to  put  his  resolution  in  practice  that 
very  night,  sticking  to  his  old  notion  of  not  putting 
off  till  to-morrow  what  should  be  done  to-day  ;  and 
it  was  thought  he  owed  much  of  his  success  in  life, 
as  well  as  his  growth  in  goodness,  to  this  little  saying, 
“  I  am  young  and  healthy,”  said  he,  “  one  hour’s 
work  more  will  do  me  no  harm  ;  I  will  set  aside  all  I 
get  by  these  over-hours,  and  put  the  boy  to  school. 
I  have  not  only  no  right  to  punish  this  child  for  the 
sins  of  his  father,  but  I  consider  that  though  God 
hated  those  sins,  he  has  made  them  be  instrumental 
to  my  advancement.” 

Tommy  Williams  called  at  the  time  appointed.  In 
the  mean  time  Mr.  Stock’s  maid  had  made  him  a 
neat  little  suit  of  clothes  out  of  an  old  coat  of  her 
master’s.  She  had  also  knit  him  a  pair  of  stockings, 
and  Mr.  Stock  made  him  sit  down  in  the  shop,  while 
he  himself  fitted  him  with  a  pair  of  new  shoes.  The 
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maid  having  washed  and  dressed  him,  Mr.  Stock  took 
him  by  the  hand,  and  walked  along  with  him  to  the 
parish  poor-house,  to  find  his  mother.  They  found 
her  dressed  in  ragged  filthy  finery,  standing  at  the 
door,  where  she  passed  most  of  her  time,  quarrelling 
with  half-a-dozen  women  as  idle  and  dirty  as  herself. 
When  she  saw  Tommy  so  neat  and  well-dressed,  she 
fell  a-crying  for  joy.  She  said,  “  it  put  her  in  mind 
of  old  times,  for  Tommy  always  used  to  be  dressed 
like  a  gentleman.”  “  So  much  the  worse,”  said  Mr. 
Stock;  “  if  you  had  not  begun  by  making  him  look 
like  a  gentleman,  you  needed  not  have  ended  by 
making  him  look  like  a  beggar.”  “  Oh  Jem !”  said 
she,  (for  though  it  was  four  years  since  she  had  seen 
him,  she  soon  recollected  him,)  “  fine  times  for  you  ! 
set  a  beggar  on  horseback — you  know  the  proverb. 
I  shall  beat  Tommy  well  for  finding  you  out,  and 
exposing  me  to  you.” 

Instead  of  entering  into  any  dispute  with  this  bad 
woman,  or  praising  himself  at  her  expense;  instead 
of  putting  her  in  mind  of  her  past  ill  behaviour  to 
him,  or  reproaching  her  with  the  bad  use  she  had 
made  of  her  prosperity,  he  mildly  said  to  her, — 
“  Mrs.  Williams,  I  am  sorry  for  your  misfortunes  ; 
I  am  come  to  relieve  you  of  part  of  your  burden. 
I  will  take  Tommy  off  your  hands.  I  will  give  him 
a  year's  board  and  schooling,  and  by  that  time  I 
shall,  see  what  he  is  fit  for.  I  will  promise  nothing  ; 
but  if  the  boy  turns  out  well,  I  will  never  forsake 
him.  I  shall  make  but  one  bargain  with  you,  which 
is,  that  he  must  not  come  to  this  place  to  hear  all 
this  railing  and  swearing,  nor  shall  he  keep  com¬ 
pany  with  these  pilfering  idle  children.  You  are 
welcome  to  go  and  see  him  when  you  please,  but 
here  he  must  not  come.” 

The  foolish  woman  burst  out  a-crying,  saying, 
“  she  should  lose  her  poor  dear  Tommy  for  ever. 
Mr.  Stock  might  give  her  the  money  he  intended  to 
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pay  at  the  school,  for  nobody  could  do  so  well  by 
him  as  his  own  mother.”  The  truth  was,  she  wanted 
to  get  these  new  clothes  into  her  clutches,  which 
would  all  have  been  pawned  at  the  dram  shop  before 
the  week  was  out.  This  Mr.  Stock  well  knew. 
From  crying  she  fell  to  scolding  and  swearing.  She 
told  him  he  was  an  unnatural  wretch,  that  wanted 
to  make  a  child  despise  his  own  mother  because  she 
was  poor.  She  even  went  so  far  as  to  say,  she 
would  not  part  from  him  :  she  said  she  hated  your 
godly  people,  they  had  no  bowels  of  compassion, 
but  tried  to  set  men,  women,  and  children  against 
their  own  flesh  and  blood. 

Mr.  Stock  now  almost  lost  his  patience,  and  for 
one  moment  a  thought  came  across  him,  to  strip  the 
boy,  carry  back  the  clothes,  and  leave  him  to  his 
unnatural  mother.  •  “  Why,”  said  he,  “  should  I 
work  over-hours,  and  wear  out  my  strength  for  this 
wicked  woman  ?”  But  he  soon  checked  this  thought, 
by  reflecting  on  the  patience  and  long-suffering  of 
God  with  rebellious  sinners.  This  cured  his  anger 
in  a  moment,  and  he  mildly  reasoned  with  her  on 
her  folly  and  blindness  in  opposing  the  good  of  her 
child. 

One  of  the  neighbours  who  stood  by  said,  “what 
a  fine  thing  it  was  for  the  boy  !  but  some  people 
were  born  to  be  lucky.  She  wished  Mr.  Stock 
would  take  a  fancy  to  her  child,  he  should  have 
him  soon  enough.”  Mrs.  Williams  now  began  to  be 
frightened  lest  Mr.  Stock  should  take  the  woman 
at  her  word,  and  sullenly  consented  to  let  the  boy 
go,  from  envy  and  malice,  not  from  prudence  and 
gratitude ;  and  Tommy  was  sent  to  school  that  very 
night,  his  mother  crying  and  roaring,  instead  of 
thanking  God  for  such  a  blessing. 

And  here  I  cannot  fearbear  telling  a  very  good- 
natured  thing  of  Will  Simpson,  one  of  the  work¬ 
men.  By-the-bye,  it  was  that  very  young  fellow 
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who  was  reformed  by  Stock’s  good  example  when 
he  was  an  apprentice,  and  who  used  to  sing  psalms 
with  him  on  a  Sunday  evening,  when  they  got  out 
of  the  way  of  Williams’s  junketing.  Will  coming 
home  early  one  evening,  was  surprised  to  find  his 
master  at  work  by  himself,  long  after  the  usual 
time.  He  begged  so  heartily  to  know  the  reason, 
that  Stock  owned  the  truth.  Will  was  so  struck 
with  this  piece  of  kindness,  that  he  snatched  up  a 
last,  crying  out,  “Well,  master,  you  shall  not  work 
by  yourself,  however  ;  we  will  go  snacks  in  main¬ 
taining  Tommy  :  it  shall  never  be  said  that  Will 
Simpson  was  idling  about,  when  his  master  was 
working  for  charity.”  This  made  the  hour  pass 
cheerfully,  and  doubled  the  profits. 

In  a  year  or  two  Mr.  Stock,  by  God’s  blessing 
on  his  labours,  became  quite  clear  of  the  world. 
He  now  paid  off  his  creditors  ;  but  he  never  forgot 
his  obligation  to  them,  and  found  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  shewing  kindness  to  them,  and  to  their  chil¬ 
dren  after  them.  He  now  cast  about  for  a  proper 
wife,  and  as  he  was  thought  a  prosperous  man,  and 
was  very  well-looking  besides,  most  of  the  smart 
girls  of  the  place,  with  their  tawdry  finery,  used  to 
be  often,  parading  before  the  shop,  and  would  even 
go  to  church  in  order  to  put  themselves  in  his  way. 
But  Mr.  Stock  when  he  went  to  church  had  other 
things  in  his  head;  and  if  ever  he  thought  about 
these  gay  damsels  at  all,  it  was  with  concern  in  see¬ 
ing  them  so  improperly  tricked  out ;  so  that  the  very 
means  they  took  to  please  him  made  him  dislike 
them. 

There  was  one  Betsy  West,  a  young  woman  of 
excellent  character  and  very  modest  appearance. 
He  had  seldom  seen  her  out,  as  she  was  employed 
night  and  day  in  waiting  on  an  aged  widowed 
mother,  who  was  both  lame  and  blind.  This  good 
girl  was  indeed  almost  literally  eyes  and  feet  to  her 
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helpless  parent ;  and  Mr.  Stock  used  to  see  her, 
through  the  little  casement  window,  lifting  her  up 
and  feeding  her,  with  a  tenderness  which  greatly 
raised  his  esteem  for  her.  He  used  to  tell  Will 
Simpson,  as  they  sat  at  work,  that  such  a  dutiful 
daughter  could  hardly  fail  to  make  a  faithful  wife. 
He  had  not,  however,  the  heart  to  try  to  draw  her 
off  from  her  care  of  her  sick  mother.  The  poor 
woman  declined  very  fast.  Betsy  was  much  em¬ 
ployed  in  reading  or  praying  by  her  while  she  was 
awake,  and  passed  good  part  of  the  night  while  she 
slept,  in  doing  some  fine  works  to  sell,  in  order  to 
supply  her  sick  mother  with  little  delicacies  which 
their  poor  pittance  could  not  afford,  while  she  her¬ 
self  lived  on  a  crust. 

Mr.  Stock  knew  that  Betsy  would  have  little  or 
nothing  after  her  mother’s  death,  as  she  had  only  a 
life  income.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Thompson,  the 
tanner,  had  offered  him  two  hundred  pounds  with 
his  daughter  Nancy :  but  he  was  almost  sorry  that 
he  had' not  in  this  case  an  opportunity  of  resisting 
his  natural  bias,  which  rather  lay  on  the  side  of  lov¬ 
ing  money:  “For,”  said  he,  “putting  principle 
and  putting  affection  out  of  the  question,  I  shall  do 
a  more  prudent  thing  by  marrying  Betsy  West,  who 
will  conform  to  her  station,  and  is  a  religious,  hum¬ 
ble,  industrious  girl,  without  a  shilling,  than  by 
having  an  idle  dressy  lass,  who  will  neglect  my 
tamily,  and  fill  my  house  with  company,  though  she 
should  have  twice  the  fortune  which  Nancy  Thomp¬ 
son  would  bring.” 

At  length  poor  old  Mrs.  West  was  released  from 
all  her  sufferings.  At  a  proper  time  Mr.  Stock 
proposed  marriage  to  Betsy,  and  was  accepted. 
All  the  disappointed  girls  in  the  town  wondered 
what  any  body  could  like  in  such  a  dowdy  as  that. 
Had  the  man  no  eyes  ?  They  thought  Mr.  Stock 
had  had  more  taste.  Oh  !  how  it  did  provoke  all  the 
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vain  idle  things  to  find,  that  staying  at  home,  dress¬ 
ing  plainly,  serving  God,  and  nursing  a  blind 
mother,  should  do  that  for  Betsey  West,  which  all 
their  contrivances,  flaunting,  and  dancing  could 
not  do  for  them. 

He  was  not  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  meeting 
with  a  good  wife  in  Betsey,  as  indeed  those  who 
marry  on  right  grounds  seldom  are.  But  if  reli¬ 
gious  persons  will,  for  the  sake  of  money,  chuse 
partners  for  life  who  have  no  religion,  do  not  let 
them  complain  that  they  are  unhappy ;  they  might 
have  known  that  beforehand. 

Tommy  Williams  was  now  taken  home  to  Stock’s 
house,  and  bound  apprentice.  He  was  always  kind 
and  attentive  to  his  mother ;  and  every  penny  which 
Will  Simpson  or  his  master  gave  him  for  learning  a 
chapter,  he  would  save  to  buy  a  bit  of  tea  and 
sugar  for  her.  When  the  other  boys  laughed  at 
him  for  being  so  foolish  as  to  deny  himself  cakes 
and  apples,  to  give  his  money  to  her  who  was  so  bad 
a  woman,  he  would  answer,  “  It  may  be  so,  but  she 
is  my  mother  for  all  that.” 

Mi .  Stock  was  much  moved  at  the  change  in 
this  boy,  who  turned  out  a  very  good  youth. °  He 
resolved,  as  God  should  prosper  him,  that  he  would 
try  to  snatch  other  helpless  creatures  from  sin  and 
ruin.  «  For,”  said  he,  “  it  is  owing  to  God’s  bless¬ 
ing  on  the  instructions  of  my  good  minister  when  I 
was  a  child,  that  I  have  been  saved  from  the  broad 
way  of  destruction.”  He  still  gave  God  the  glory 
of  every  thing  he  did  aright ;  and  when  Will  Simp¬ 
son  one  day  said  to  him,  “  Master,  I  wish  I  were 
half  as  good  as  you  are;”  “  Hold,  William,”  an¬ 
swered  he  gravely,  “  I  once  read  in  a  book,  that  the 
devil  is  willing  enough  we  should  appear  to  do  good 
actions,  if  he  can  but  make  us  proud  of  them.” 

But  we  must  not  forget  our  other  old  acquaint¬ 
ance,  Mr.  Stock  s  fellow-  prentice.  So,  in  the  next 
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part  you  may  expect  a  full  account  of  the  many 
tricks  and  frolics  of  idle  Jack  Brown. 


PART  III. 

Some  Account  of  the  Frolics  of  idle  Jack  Brown. 

You  shall  now  hear  what  befell  idle  Jack  Brown, 
who,  being  a  farmer’s  son,  had  many  advantages  to 
begin  life  with.  But  he  who  wants  prudence  may 
be  said  to  want  every  thing,  because  he  turns  all  his 
advantages  to  no  account. 

Jack  Brown  was  just  out  of  his  time  when  his 
master,  Williams,  died  in  that  terrible  drunken  fit 
at  the  Greyhound,  You  know  already  how  Stock 
succeeded  to  his  master’s  business,  and  prospered 
in  it.  Jack  wished  very  much  to  enter  into  part¬ 
nership  with  him.  His  father  and  mother  too  were 
desirous  of  it,  and  offered  to  advance  a  hundred 
pounds  with  him.  Here  is  a  fresh  proof  of  the  power 
of  character  !  The  old  farmer,  with  all  his  covet¬ 
ousness,  was  eager  to  get  his  son  into  partnership 
with  Stock.,  though  the  latter  was  not  worth  a  shil¬ 
ling ;  and  even  Jack’s  mother,  with  all  her  pride, 
tvas  eager  for  it,  for  they  had  both  sense  enough  to 
see  it  would  be  the  making  of  Jack.  The  father 
knew  that  Stock  would  look  to  the  main  chance ; 
and  the  mother,  that  he  would  take  the  labouring 
oar,  and  so  her  darling  would  have  little  to  do.  The 
ruling  passion  operated  in  both.  One  parent  wished 
to  secure  to  the  son  a  life  of  pleasure,  the  other  a 
profitable  trade.  Both  were  equally  indifferent  to 
whatever  related  to  his  eternal  good. 

Stock,  however,  as  young  as  he  was,  was  too  old 
a  bird  to  be  caught  with  chaff.  His  wisdom  was  an 
overmatch  for  their  cunning.  He  had  a  kindness 
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for  Brown,  but  would  on  no  account  enter  into 
business  with  him.  “  One  of  these  three  things,” 
said  he,  “  I  am  sure  will  happen  :  if  I  do,  he  will 
either  hurt  my  principles,  my  character,  or  my 
trade;  perhaps  all.”  And  here,  by-the-bye,  let  me 
drop  a  hint  to  other  young  men  who  are  about  to 
enter  into  partnership.  Let  them  not  do  that  in 
haste  which  they  may  repent  at  leisure.  Next  to 
marriage,  it  is  a  tie  the  hardest  to  break ;  and  next 
to  that,  it  is  an  engagement  which  ought  to  be 
entered  into  with  the  most  caution.  Many  things 
go  to  the  making  such  a  connexion  suitable,  safe, 
and  pleasant.  There  is  many  a  rich  merchant  need 
not  be  above  taking  a  hint  in  this  respect  from  James 
Stock,  the  shoemaker. 

Brown  was  still  unwilling  to  part  from  him ; 
indeed  he  was  too  idle  to  look  out  for  business,  so 
he  offered  Stock  to  work  with  him  as  a  journeyman ; 
•  but  this  he  also  mildly  refused.  It  hurt  his  good¬ 
nature  to  do  so  ;  but  he  reflected,  that  a  young  man 
who  has  his  way  to  make  in  the  world  must  not  only 
be  good-natured,  he  must  be  prudent  also.  “  I  am 
resolved,”  said  he,  “  to  employ  none  but  the  most 
sober,  regular  young  men  I  can  get.  Evil  commu¬ 
nications  corrupt  good  manners,  and  I  should  be 
answerable  for  all  the  disorders  of  my  own  house,  if  I 
knowingly  took  a  wild  drinking  young  fellow  into 
it.  That  which  might  be  kindness  to  one,  would  be 
injustice  to  many,  and  therefore  a  sin  in  myself.” 

Brown’s  mother  was  in  a  great  rage  when  she 
heard  that  her  son  had  stooped  so  low  as  to  make 
this  offer.  She  valued  herself  on  being  proud,  for 
she  thought  pride  was  a  grand  thing.  Poor  woman ! 
She  did  not  know  that  it  is  the  meanest  thing  in  the 
world.  It  was  her  ignorance  which  made  her  proud, 
as  is  apt  to  be  the  case.  “You  mean-spirited  ras¬ 
cal,”  said  she  to  Jack,  “  I  had  rather  follow  you  to 
your  grave,  as  well  as  I  love  you,  than  see  you  dis- 
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grace  your  family  by  working  under  Jem  Stock,  the 
parish  apprentice.”  She  forgot  already  what  pains 
she  had  taken  about  the  partnership,  but  pride  and 
passion  have  bad  memories. 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  was  now  uppermost  in  her 
mind,  her  desire  to  be  revenged  on  Stock,  or  to  see 
her  son  make  a  figure.  She  raised  every  shilling 
she  could  get  from  her  husband,  and  all  she  could 
crib  fi’om  the  dairy,  to  set  up  Jack  in  a  showy  way. 
So  the  very  next  market  day  she  came  herself,  and 
took  for  him  the  new  white  house,  with  the  two  little 
sash  windows  painted  blue,  and  blue  posts  before 
the  door.  It  is  that  house  which  has  the  old  cross 
just  before  it,  as  you  turn  down  between  the  churchy 
and  the  Greyhound.  Its  being  so  near  the  church, 
to  be  sure,  was  no  recommendation  to  Jack,  but  its 
being  so  near  the  Greyhound  was ;  and  so  taking 
one  thing  with  the  other,  it  was,  to  be  sure,  no  bad 
situation :  but  what  weighed  most  with  the  mother* 
was,  that  it  was  a  much  more  showy  shop  than 
Stock’s;  and  the  house,  though  not  half  so  conve¬ 
nient,  was  far  more  smart. 

In  order  to  draw  custom,  his  foolish  mother 
advised  him  to  undersell  his  neighbours  just  at  first; 
to  buy  ordinary  but  showy  goods,  and  to  employ 
cheap  workmen.  In  short,  she  charged  him  to 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  ruin  his  old  comrade 
Stock.  Indeed,  she  always  thought  with  double 
satisfaction  of  Jack’s  prosperity,  because  she  always 
joined  to  it  the  hope  that  his  success  would  be  the 
ruin  of  Stock,  for  she  owned  it  would  be  the  joy  of 
her  heart  to  bring  that  proud  upstart  to  a  morsel  of 
bread.  She  did  not  understand,  for  her  part,  why 
such  beggars  must  become  tradesmen  ;  it  was  mak¬ 
ing  a  velvet  purse  of  a  sow’s  car. 

Stock,  however,  set  out  on  quite  another  set  of 
principles.  He  did  not  allow  himself  to  square  his 
own  behaviour  to  others  by  theirs  to  him.  He  sel- 
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clom  asked  himself  what  he  should  like  to  do :  but 
he  had  a  mighty  way  of  saying,  I  wonder  now  what 
is  my  duty  to  do  ?  And  when  he  was  once  clear  in 
that  matter,  he  generally  did  it,  always  begging 
God’s  blessing  and  direction.^  So,  instead  of  setting 
Brown  at  defiance;  instead  of  all  that  vulgar  sel¬ 
fishness,  of  catch  he  that  catch  can — and  two  of  a 
trade  can  never  agree — he  resolved  to  be  friendly 
towards  him.  Instead  of  joining  in  the  laugh  against 
Brown  for  making  his  house  so  fine,  he  was  sorry 
for  him,  because  he  feared  he  would  never  be  able 
to  pay  such  a  rent.  He  very  kindly  called  upon 
him,  told  him  there  was  business  enough  for  them 
both,  and  gave  him  many  useful  hints  for  his  going 
on.  He  warned  him  to  go  oftener  to  church,  and 
seldomer  to  the  Greyhound  ;  put  him  in  mind  how 
following  the  one  and  forsaking  the  other  had  been 
the  ruin  of  their  poor  master,  and  added  the  fol¬ 
lowing 

ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  TRADESMEN. 

“Buy  the  best  goods — cut  the  work  out  yourself 
“  — let  the  eye  of  the  master  be  every  where — em- 
“  ploy  the  soberest  men — avoid  all  the  low  deceits 
“  of  trade — never  lower  the  credit  of  another  to 
“  raise  your  own — make  short  payments — keep  exact 
“  accounts — avoid  idle  company — and  be  very  strict 
“  to  your  word.”- 

For  a  short  time  things  went  on  swimmingly. 
Brown  was  merry  and  civil.  The  shop  was  well 
situated  for  gossip  ;  and  every  one,  who  had  some¬ 
thing  to  say  and  nothing  to  do,  was  welcome. 
Every  idle  story  was  first  spread,  and  every  idle 
song  first  sung,  in  Brown’s  shop.  Every  customer 
who  came  to  be  measured  was  promised  that  his 
shoes  should  be  done  first.  But  the  misfortune 
was,  if  twenty  came  in  a  day,  the  same  promise  was 
made  to  all ;  so  that  nineteen  were  disappointed, 
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and  of  course  affronted.  He  never  said  “no”  to  any 
one.  It  is  indeed  a  word  which  it  requires  some 
honesty  to  pronounce.  By  all  these  false  promises, 
he  was  thought  the  most  obliging  fellow  that  ever 
made  a  shoe.  And  as  he  set  out  on  the  principle 
of  underselling,  people  took  a  mighty  fancy  to  the 
cheap  shop.  And  it  was  agreed  among  all  the 
young  and  giddy,  that  he  would  beat  Stock  hollow, 
and  that  the  old  shop  would  be  soon  knocked  up. 

All  is  not  gold  that  glistens. 

After  a  few  months,  however,  folks  began  to  be 
not  quite  so  fond  of  the  cheap  shop ;  one  found  out 
that  the  leather  was  bad,  another  that  the  work  was 
slight.  Those  who  liked  substantial  goods  went  all 
of  them  to  Stock’s,  for  they  said  Brown’s  heel-taps 
did  not  last  a  week ;  his  new  boots  let  in  water ; 
and  they  believed  he  made  his  soles  of  brown  paper. 
Besides,  it  was  thought  by  most,  that  his  promising 
all,  and  keeping  his  word  with  none,  hurt  his  busi¬ 
ness  as  much  as  any  thing.  Indeed,  I  question, 
putting  religion  out  of  the  case,  if  lying  ever 
answers  even  in  a  political  view. 

Brown  had  what  is  commonly  called  a  good  heart ; 
that  is,  he  had  a  thoughtless  good  nature,  and  a 
sort  of  feeling  for  the  moment  which  made  him  seem 
sorry  when  others  were  in  trouble.  But  he  was  not 
apt  to  put  himself  to  any  inconvenience,  nor  go  a 
step  out  of  his  way,  nor  give  up  any  pleasure,  to 
serve  the  best  friend  he  had.  He  loved  fun;  and 
those  who  do  should  always  see  that  it  be  harmless, 
and  that  they  do  not  give  up  more  for  it  than  it  is 
worth.  I  am  not  going  to  say  a  word  against  inno¬ 
cent  merriment :  I  like  it  myself.  But  what  the 
proverb  says  of  gold,  may  be  said  of  mirth ;  it  may 
be  bought  too  dear.  If  a  young  man  finds  that 
what  he  fancies  is  a  good  joke  may  possibly  offend 
God,  hurt  his  neighbour,  afflict  his  parent,  or  make 
D  2 
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a  modest  girl  blush,  let  him  then  be  assured  it  i9 
not  fun  but  wickedness,  and  he  had  better  let  it 
alone. 

Jack  Brown  then,  as  good  a  heart  as  he  had,  did 
not  know  what  it  was  to  deny  himself  any  thing. 
He  was  so  good-natured  indeed,  that  he  never  in 
his  life  refused  to  make  one  of  a  jolly  set ;  but 
he  was  not  good-natured  enough  to  consider  that 
those  men  whom  he  kept  up  all  night  roaring  and 
laughing,  had  wives  and  children  at  home,  who 
had  little  to  eat,  and  less  to  wear,  because  they 
were  keeping  up  the  character  of  merry  fellows 
and  good  hearts  at  the  public  house. 

The  Mountebank. 

One  day  he  saw  his  father’s  ploughboy  come 
galloping  up  to  his  door  in  great  haste.  This 
bpy  brought  Brown  word  that  his  mother  was 
dangerously  ill,  and  that  his  father  had  sent  his 
own  best  bay  mare,  Smiler,  that  his  son  might 
lose  no  time,  but  set  out  directly  to  see  his  mother 
before  she  died.  Jack  burst  into  tears,  lamented 
the  danger  of  so  fond  a  mother,  and  all  the  people 
in  the  shop  extolled  his  good  heart. 

He  sent  back  the  boy  directly,  with  a  message 
that  he  would  follow  him  in  half  an  hour,  as  soon 
as  the  mare  had  baited  ;  for  he  well  knew  that  his 
father  would  not  thank  him  for  any  haste  he  might 
make,  if  Smiler  was  hurt. 

Jack  accordingly  set  off,  and  rode  with  such 
speed  to  the  next  town,  that  both  himself  and 
Smiler  had  a  mind  to  another  bait.  They  stopped 
at  the  Star  :  unluckily  it  was  fair-day,  and,  as  he 
was  walking  about  while  Smiler  was  eating  her 
oats,  a  bill  was  put  into  his  hand,  setting  forth, 
that  on  a  stage  opposite  the  Globe  a  mountebank 
was  shewing  away,  and  his  Andrew  performing  the 
finest  tricks  that  ever  were  seen.  He  read — he 
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stood  still — he  went  on — “  It  will  not  hinder  me,” 
says  he  ;  “  Smiler  must  rest ;  and  I  shall  see  my 
poor  dear  mother  quite  as  soon,  if  I  just  take  a 
peep,  as  if  I  sit  moping  at  the  Star.” 

The  tricks  were  so  merry,  that  the  time  seemed 
short ;  and  when  they  were  over,  he  could  not  for¬ 
bear  going  into  the  Globe,  and  treating  these 
choice  spirits  with  a  bowl  of  punch.  Just  as  they 
were  taking  the  last  glass,  Jack  happened  to  say 
that  he  was  the  best  fives-player  in  the  country. 
“  That  is  lucky,”  said  the  Andrew,  “  for  there  is  a 
famous  match  now  playing  in  the  court,  and  you 
may  never  again  have  such  an  opportunity  to  shew 
your  skill.”  Brown  declared  “  he  could  not  stay, 
for  that  he  had  left  his  horse  at  the  Star,  and  must 
set  off  on  urgent  business.”  They  now  all  pre¬ 
tended  to  call  his  skill  in  question.  This  roused 
his  pride,  and  he  thought  another  half  hour  coufyl 
break  no  squares.  Smiler  had  now  had  a  good  feea 
of  corn,  and  he  would  only  have  to  push  her  on  a 
little  more  ;  so  to  it  he  went. 

He  won  the  first  game.  This  spurred  him  on  ; 
and  he  played  till  it  was  so  dark  they  could  not 
see  a  ball.  Another  bowl  was  called  for  from  the 
winner.  Wagers  and  bets  now  drained  Brown  not 
only  of  all  the  money  he  had  won,  but  of  all  he 
had  in  his  pocket,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  ask 
leave  to  go  to  the  house  where  his  horse  was,  to 
borrow  enough  to  discharge  his  reckoning  at  the 
Globe. 

All  these  losses  brought  his  poor  dear  mother  to 
his  mind,  and  he  marched  off  with  rather  a  heavy 
heart,  to  borrow  the  money,  and  to  order  Smiler  out 
of  the  stable.  The  landlord  expressed  much  sur¬ 
prise  at  seeing  him,  and  the  ostler  declared  there 
was  no  Smiler  there ;  that  she  had  been  rode  oft 
above  two  hours  ago  by  the  Merry  Andrew,  who 
said  he  came  by  order  of  the  owner,  Mr.  Brown, 
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to  fetch  her  to  the  Globe,  and  to  pay  for  the  feed. 
It  was  indeed  one  of  the  neatest  tricks  the  Andrew 
ever  performed,  for  he  made  such  a  clean  convey¬ 
ance  of  Smiler,  that  neither  Jack  nor  his  father  ever 
heard  of  her  again. 

It  was  night ;  no  one  could  tell  what  road  the 
Andrew  took,  and  it  was  another  hour  or  two  be¬ 
fore  an  advertisement  could  be  drawn  up  for  ap¬ 
prehending  the  horse-stealer.  Jack  had  some  doubts 
whether  he  should  go  on  or  return  back.  He  knew 
that  though  his  father  might  fear  his  wife  most,  he 
loved  Smiler  best.  At  length  he  took  that  courage 
from  a  glass  of  brandy  which  he  ought  to  have  taken 
from  a  hearty  repentance,  and  he  resolved  to  pursue 
his  journey.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  his  watch 
and  silver  buckles  in  pawn  for  a  little  old  hack 
which  was  nothing  but  skin  and  bone,  and  would 


trot  three  miles  an  hour, 


He  knocked  at  his  father’s  door  about  five  in  the 
morning.  The  family  were  all  up.  He  asked  the 
boy  who  opened  the  door  how  his  mother  was  ? 
“  She  is  dead,”  said  the  boy  ;  “  she  died  yesterday 
afternoon.”  Here  Jack’s  heart  smote  him,  and  he 
cried  aloud,  partly  from  grief,  but  more  from  the 
reproaches  of  his  own  conscience,  for  he  found,  by 
computing  the  hours,  that,  had  he  come  straight  on, 
he  should  have  been  in  time  to  receive  his  mother’s 
blessing. 

„  Che.  farmer  now  called  from  within,  “  I  hear 
Smiler’s  step.  Is  Jack  come?”  “Yes,  father,” 
said  Jack,  in  a  low  voice.  “  Then,”  cried  the  far¬ 
mer,  “  run  every  man  and  boy  of  you,  and  take 
care  of  the  mare.  Tom,  do  thou  go  and  rub  her 
down  ;  Jem,  run  and  get  her  a  good  feed  of  corn. 
Be  sure  walk  her  about,  that  she  may  not  catch  cold.” 
^oung  Brown  came  in.  “Are  you  not  an  unduti- 
ful  dog  ?”  said  the  father ;  you  might  have  been 
here  twelve  hours  ago.  Your  mother  could  not  die 
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in  peace  without  seeing  you.  She  said  it  was  a 
cruel  return  for  all  her  fondness,  that  you  could  not 
make  a  little  haste  to  see  her  ;  but  it  was  always 
so,  for  she  had  wronged  her  other  children  to  help 
you,  and  this  was  her  reward.”  Brown  sobbed  out 
a  few  words,  but  his  father  replied,  “  Never  cry, 
Jack,  for  the  boy  told  me  that  it  was  out  of  regard 
for  Smiler,  that  you  were  not  here  as  soon  as  he 
wras  ;  and  if  ’twas  your  over  care  of  her,  why  there’s 
no  great  harm  done.  You  could  not  have  saved 
your  poor  mother,  and  you  might  have  hurt  the 
mare.”  Here  Jack’s  double  guilt  flew  into  his 
face.  He  knew  that  his  father  was  very  covetous, 
and  had  lived  on  bad  terms  with  his  wife ,  and  also 
that  his  own  unkindness  to  her  had  been  forgiven 
by  him  out  of  love  to  the  horse;  but  to  break  to 
him  how  he  had  lost  that  horse  through  his  own 
folly  and  want  of  feeling,  was  more  than  Jack  had 
courage  to  do.  The  old  man,  however,  soon  got  aP 
the  truth,  and  no  words  can  describe  his  fury. 
Forgetting  that  his  wife  lay  dead  above  stairs,  he 
abused  his  son  in  a  way  not  fit  to  be  repeated  ;  and 
though  his  covetousness  had  just  before  found  an 
excuse  for  a  favourite  son  neglecting  to  visit  a 
dying  parent,  yet  he  now  vented  his  rage  against 
Jack  as  an  unnatural  brute,  whom  he  would  cut  off 
with  a  shilling,  and  bade  him  never  see  his  face 
again. 

Jack  was  not  allowed  to  attend  his  mother’s 
funeral,  which  was  a  real  grief  to  him ;  nor  would 
his  father  advance  even  the  little  money  which  was 
needful  to  redeem  his  things  at  the  Star.  He  had 
now  no  fond  mother  to  assist  him,  and  he  set  out  on 
his  return  home  on  his  borrowed  Lack,  full  of  grief. 
He  had  the  additional  mortification  of  knowing, 
that  he  had  also  lost  by  his  folly  a  little  hoard  of 
money  which  his  mother  had  saved  up  for  him. 

When  Brown  got  back  to  his  own  town,  he  found 
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that  the  story  of  Smiler  and  the  Andrew  had  got 
thither  before  him,  and  it  was  thought  a  very  good 
joke  at  the  Greyhound.  He  soon  recovered  his 
spirits  as  far  as  related  to  the  horse ;  but  as  to  his 
behaviour  to  his  dying  mother,  it  troubled  him  at 
times  to  the  last  day  of  his  life,  though  he  did  all 
he  could  to  forget  it.  He  did  not,  however,  go  on  at 
all  better,  nor  did  he  engage  in  one  frolic  the  less 
for  what  had  passed  at  the  Globe;  his  good  heart 
continually  betraying  him  into  acts  of  levity  and 
vanity. 

Jack  began  at  length  to  feel  the  reverse  of  that 
proverb,  “  Keep  your  shop,  and  your  shop  will  keep 
you.  He  had  neglected  his  customers,  and  they 
forsook  him.  Quarter-day  came  round;  there  was 
much  to  pay,  and  little  to  receive.  He  owed  two 
years’  rent.  He  was  in  arrears  to  his  men  for  wages. 
Me  had  a  long  account  with  his  currier.  It  was  in 
vain  to  apply  to  his  father.  He  had  now  no  mother. 
Stock  was  the  only  true  friend  he  had  in  the  world, 
and  had  helped  him  out  of  many  petty  scrapes,  but 
he  knew  Stock  would  advance  no  money  in  so 
hopeless  a  case.  Duns  came  fast  about  him.  He 
named  a  speedy  day  for  payment;  but  as  soon  as 
they  were  out  of  the  house,  and  the  danger  put  off" 
to  a  little  distance,  he  forgot  every  promise,  was  as 
merry  as  ever,  and  ran  the  same  round  of  thought¬ 
less  gaiety.  Whenever  he  was  in  trouble,  Stock  did 
not  shun  him,  because  that  was  the  moment  to  throw 
in  a  little  good  advice.  He  one  day  asked  him  if 
he  always  intended  to  go  on  in  this  course  ?  “  No,” 
said  he,  “  I  am  resolved  by  and  by  to  reform,  grow 
sober,  and  go  to  church.  Why,  I  am  but  five  and 
twenty,  man,  I  am  stout  and  healthy,  and  likely  to 
live  long;  I  can  repent,  and  grow  melancholy  and 
good  at  any  time.” 

“  Oh,  Jack  !”  said  Stock,  “  don’t  cheat  thyself 
with  that  false  hope.  What  thou  dost  intend  to  do, 
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do  quickly.  Didst  thou  never  read  about  the  heart 
growing  hardened  by  long  indulgence  in  sin  ?  Some 
folks,  who  pretend  to  mean  well,  shew  that  they 
mean  nothing  at  all,  by  never  beginning  to  put  their 
good  resolutions  into  practice;  which  made  a  wise 
man  once  say,  that  hell  is  paved  with  good  inten¬ 
tions.  We  cannot  repent  when  we  please.  ‘  It  is 
the  goodness  of  God  which  leadeth  us  to  repent¬ 
ance.’  ” 

“  I  am  sure,”  replied  Jack,  “  I  am  no  one’s 
enemy  but  my  own.” 

“  It  is  as  foolish,”  said  Stock,  “  to  say  a  bad  man 
is  no  one’s  enemy  but  his  own,  as  that  a  good  man 
is  no  one’s  friend  but  his  own.  There  is  no  such 
neutral  character.  A  bad  man  corrupts  or  offends  all 
within  reach  of  his  example,  just  as  a  good  man 
benehts  or  instructs  all  within  the  sphere  of  his 
influence.  And  there  is  no  time  when  we  can  say* 
that  this  transmitted  good  and  evil  will  end.  A 
wicked  man  may  be  punished  for  sins  he  never  com¬ 
mitted  himself,  if  he  has  been  the  cause  of  sin  in 
others,  as  surely  as  a  saint  will  be  rewarded  for 
more  good  deeds  than  he  himself  has  done,  even  for 
the  virtues  and  good  actions  of  all  those  who  are 
made  better  by  his  instruction,  his  example,  or  his 
writings.” 

Michaelmas-day  was  at  hand.  The  landlord 
declared  he  would  be  put  off  no  longer,  but  would 
seize  for  rent,  if  it  was  not  paid  him  on  that  day,  as 
well  as  for  a  considerable  sum  due  to  him  for  lea¬ 
ther.  Brown  at  last  began  to  be  frightened.  He 
applied  to  Stock,  to  be  bound  for  him.  This,  Stock 
flatly  refused.  Brown  now  began  to  dread  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  a  jail,  and  really  seemed  so  very  contrite,  and 
made  so  many  vows  and  promises  of  amendment, 
that  at  length  Stock  was  prevailed  on,  together  with 
two  or  three  of  Brown’s  other  friends,  to  advance  each 
a  small  sum  of  money  to  quiet  the  landlord ;  Brown 
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promising  to  make  over  to  them  every  part  of  his 
stock,  and  to  be  guided  in  future  by  their  advice, 
declaring  that  he  would  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and 
follow  Mr.  Stock’s  example,  as  well  as  his  direction 
in  every  think. 

Stock’s  good-nature  was  at  last  wrought  upon, 
and  he  raised  the  money.  The  truth  is,  he  did  not 
know  the  worst,  nor  how  deeply  Brown  was  involved. 
Brown  joyfully  set  out  on  the  very  quarter-day  to 
a  town  at  some  distance,  to  carry  his  landlord  this 
money,  raised  by  the  imprudent  kindness  of  his 
friend.  At  his  departure,  Stock  put  him  in  mind  of 
the  old  story  of  Smiler  and  the  Merry  Andrew,  and 
he  promised  of  his  own  head  that  he  would  not  even 
call  at  a  public  house  till  he  had  paid  the  money. 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word.  He  very  trium¬ 
phantly  passed  by  several.  He  stopped  a  little 
under  the  window  of  one,  where  the  sounds  of  merri¬ 
ment  and  loud  laughter  caught  his  ear.  At  another 
he  heard  the  enticing  notes  of  a  fiddle,  and  the 
light  heels  of  the  merry  dancers.  Here  his  heart 
had  well  nigh  failed  him,  but  the  dread  of  a  jail 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  what  he  feared  almost  as 
much,  Mr.  Stock’s  anger,  on  the  other,  spurred  him 
on  ;  and  he  valued  himself  not  a  little  at  having 
got  the  better  of  this  temptation.  He  felt  quite 
happy  when  he  found  he  had  reached  the  door 
of  his  landlord  without  having  yielded  to  one  idle 
inclination. 

He  knocked  at  the  door.  The  maid  who  opened 
it  said  her  master  was  not  at  home.  “  I  am  sorry 
for  it,”  said  he,  strutting  about ;  and  with  a  boast¬ 
ing  air  he  took  out  his  money.  “  I  want  to  pay 
him  my  rent :  he  needed  not  to  have  been  afraid 
of  me.”  The  servant,  who  knew  her  master  was 
very  much  afraid  of  him,  desired  him  to  walk  in, 
for  her  master  would  be  at  home  in  half  an  hour. 
“  I  will  call  again,”  said  he ;  “  but,  no,  let  him  call 
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on  me,  and  the  sooner  the  better  :  I  shall  he  at 
the  Blue  Posts.”  While  he  had  been  talking,  he 
took  care  to  open  his  black-leather  case,  and  to 
display  the  bank  bills  to  the  servant ;  and  then,  in 
a  swaggering  way,  he  put  up  his  money,  and 
marched  off  to  the  Blue  Posts. 

He  was  by  this  time  quite  proud  of  his  own  reso¬ 
lution,  and  having  tendered  the  money,  and  being 
clear  in  his  own  mind  that  it  was  the  landlord’s  own 
fault,  and  not  his,  that  it  was  not  paid,  he  went  to 
refresh  himself  at  the  Blue  Posts.  In  a  barn  be¬ 
longing  to  this  public  house  a  set  of  strollers  were 
just  going  to  perform  some  of  that  sing-song  ribaldry 
by  which  our  villages  are  corrupted,  the  laws  broken, 
and  that  money  drawn  from  the  poor  for  pleasure, 
which  is  wanted  by  their  families  for  bread.  The 
name  of  the  last  new  song  which  made  part  of  the 
entertainment,  made  him  think  himself  in  high  luck, 
that  he  should  have  just  that  half  hour  to  spare  * 
He  went  into  the  barn,  but  was  too  much  delighted 
with  the  actor  who  sung  his  favourite  song,  to  re¬ 
main  a  quiet  hearer.  He  leaped  out  of  the  pit, 
and  got  behind  the  two  ragged  blankets  which 
served  for  a  curtain.  He  sung  so  much  better  than 
the  actors  themselves,  that  they  praised  and  ad¬ 
mired  him  to  a  degree  which  awakened  all  his 
vanity.  He  was  so  intoxicated  with  their  flattery, 
that  he  could  do  no  less  than  invite  them  all  to 
supper,  an  invitation  which  they  were  too  hungry 
not  to  accept. 

He  did  not,  however,  quite  forget  his  appoint¬ 
ment  with  his  landlord  ;  but  the  half  hour  was 
long  since  past  by.  “  And  so,”  says  he,  “  as  I 
know  he  is  a  mean  curmudgeon,  who  goes  to  bed 
I  suppose  by  day-light  to  save  candle,  it  will  be 
too  late  to  speak  with  him  to-night:  besides,  let  him 
call  upon  me ;  it  is  his  business,  and  not  mine.  I 
left  word  where  I  was  to  be  found  :  the  money  is 
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ready,  and  if  I  don’t  pay  him  to-night,  I  can  do  it 
before  breakfast.” 

By  the  time  these  firm  resolutions  were  made, 
supper  was  ready.  There  never  was  a  more  jolly 
evening.  Ale  and  punch  were  as  plenty  as  water. 
The  actors  saw  what  a  vain  fellow  was  feasting 
them  :  and  as  they  wanted  victuals,  and  he  wanted 
flattery,  the  business  was  soon  settled.  They  ate, 
and  Brown  sung.  They  pretended  to  be  in  rap¬ 
tures.  Singing  promoted  drinking,  and  every  fresh 
glass  produced  a  song  or  a  story  still  more  merry 
than  the  former.  Before  morning,  the  players,  who 
were  engaged  to  act  in  another  barn  a  dozen  miles 
off,  stole  away  quietly.  Brown  having  dropt  asleep, 
they  left  him  to  finish  his  nap  by  himself.  As  to  him, 
his  dreams  were  gay  and  pleasant,  and,  the  house 
being  quite  still,  he  slept  comfortably  till  morning. 

As  soon  as  he  had  breakfasted,  the  business  of 
'  the  night  before  popped  into  his  head.  He  set  off 
once  more  to  his  landlord’s  in  high  spirits,  gaily 
singing  by  the  way  scraps  of  all  the  tunes  he°had 
picked  up  the  night  before  from  his  new  friends. 
The  landlord  opened  the  door  himself,  and  re¬ 
proached  him  with  no  small  surliness  for  not  having 
kept  his  word  with  him  the  evening  before,  adding^ 
that  he  supposed  he  was  come  now  with  some  more 
of  his  shallow  excuses.  Brown  put  on  all  that  haughti¬ 
ness  which  is  common  to  people  who,  being  gene¬ 
rally  apt  to  be  in  the  wrong,  happen  to  catch  them¬ 
selves  doing  a  right  action  ;  he  looked  big,  as  some 
sort  of  people  do  when  they  have  money  to  pay. 

“  You  need  not  have  been  so  anxious  about  your 
money,”  said  he,  “  I  was  not  going  to  break  or  run 
away.”  The  landlord  well  knew  that  this  was  the 
common  language  of  those  who  are  ready  to  do 
both.  Brown  haughtily  added,  “  You  shall  see  I 
am  a  man  of  my  word  ;  give  me  a  receipt.”  The 
landlord  had  it  ready,  and  gave  it  him. 
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Brown  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  for  his  black- 
leather  case  in  which  the  bills  were ;  he  felt,  he 
searched,  he  examined,  first  one  pocket,  then  the 
other ;  then  both  waistcoat  pockets,  but  no  leather 
case  could  he  find.  He  looked  terrified.  It  was 
indeed  the  face  of  real  terror,  but  the  landlord 
conceived  it  to  be  that  of  guilt,  and  abused  him 
heartily  for  putting  his  old  tricks  upon  him  :  he 
swore  he  would  not  be  imposed  upon  any  longer ; 
the  money  or  a  jail — there  lay  his  choice. 

Brown  protested  for  once  with  great  truth,  that 
he  had  no  intention  to  deceive ;  declared  that  he 
had  actually  brought  the  money,  and  knew  not 
what  was  become  of  it ;  but  the  thing  was  far  too 
unlikely  to  gain  credit.  Brown  now  called  to  mind 
that  he  had  fallen  asleep  on  the  settle  in  the  room 
where  they  had  supped.  This  raised  his  spirits  ;  for 
he  had  no  doubt  but  the  case  had  fallen  out  of  his 
pocket;  he  said  he  would  step  to  the  public  house 
and  search  for  it,  and  would  be  back  directly.  Not 
one  word  of  all  this  did  the  landlord  believe,  so  in¬ 
convenient  is  it  to  have  a  bad  character.  He  swore 
Brown  should  not  stir  out  of  his  house  without  a 
constable,  and  made  him  wait  while  he  sent  for  one. 
Brown,  guarded  by  the  constable,  went  back  to  the 
Blue  Posts,  the  landlord  charging  the  officer  not  to 
lose  sight  of  the  culprit.  The  caution  was  needless  ; 
Brown  had  not  the  least  design  of  running  away,  so 
firmly  persuaded  was  he  that  he  should  find  his 
leather  case. 

But  who  can  paint  his  dismay,  when  no  tale  or 
tidina's  of  the  leather  case  could  be  had  !  The  mas¬ 
ter,  tire  mistress,  the  boy,  and  the  maid  of  the  public 
house  all  protested  they  were  innocent.  His  suspi¬ 
cions  soon  fell  on  the  strollers  with  whom  he  had 
passed  the  night;  and  he  now  found  out,  for  the  first 
time,  that  a  merry  evening  did  not  always  produce 
a  happy  morning.  He  obtained  a  warrant,  and  pro- 
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per  officers  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  strollers. 
No  one,  however,  believed  he  had  really  lost  any 
thing :  and  as  he  had  not  a  shilling  left  to  defray  the 
expensive  treat  he  had  given,  the  master  of  the 
inn  agreed  with  the  other  landlord  in  thinking  this 
story  was  a  trick  to  defraud  them  both,  and  Brown 
remained  in  close  custody.  At  length  the  offi¬ 
cers  returned,  who  said  they  had  been  obliged  to 
let  the  strollers  go,  as  they  could  not  fix  the  charge 
on  any  one,  and  they  had  all  offered  to  swear  be¬ 
fore  a  justice  that  they  had  seen  nothing  of  the 
leather  case.  It  was  at  length  agreed,  that  as  he 
had  passed  the  evening  in  a  crowded  barn,  he 
had  probably  been  robbed  there,  if  at  all;  and 
among  so  many,  who  could  pretend  to  guess  at  the 
thief? 

Brown  raved  like  a  madman ;  he  cried,  tore  his 
hair,  and  said  he  was  ruined  for  ever.  The  abusive 
language  of  his  old  landlord,  and  his  new  creditor  at 
the  Blue  Posts,  did  not  lighten  his  sorrow.  His  land¬ 
lord  would  be  put  off  no  longer.  Brown  declared 
he  could  neither  find  bail  nor  raise  another  shilling; 
and  as  soon  as  the  forms  of  law  were  made  out,  he 
was  sent  to  the  county  jail. 

Here  it  might  have  been  expected  that  hard  living 
and  much  leisure  would  have  brought  him  to  reflect 
a  little  on  his  past  follies.  But  his  heart  was  not 
truly  touched.  The  chief  thing  which  grieved  him 
at  first  was,  his  having  abused  the  kindness  of  Stock, 
for  to  him  he  should  appear  guilty  of  a  real  fraud, 
where  he  had  indeed  been  only  vain,  idle,  and  im¬ 
prudent.  And  it  is  worth  while  here  to  remark,  that 
vanity,  idleness,  and  imprudence  often  bring  a  man 
to  utter  ruin  both  of  soul  and  body,  though  silly 
people  do  not  put  them  in  the  catalogue  of  heavy 
sins,  and  those  who  indulge  in  them  are  often 
reckoned  honest,  merry  fellows,  with  the  best  hearts 
in  the  world. 
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In  the  Fourth  Part  my  readers  will  know  what 
befell  Jack  in  his  present  doleful  habitation,  and 
what  became  of  him  afterwards. 


PART  IV. 

Jack  Brown  in  Prison. 

Brown  was  no  sooner  lodged  in  his  doleful  habita¬ 
tion,  and  a  little  recovered  from  his  first  surprise, 
than  he  sat  down  and  wrote  to  his  friend  Stock  the 
whole  history  of  the  transaction.  Mr.  Stock,  who 
had  long  known  the  exceeding  lightness  and  dissipa¬ 
tion  of  his  mind,  did  not  so  utterly  disbelieve  the 
story  as  all  the  other  creditors  did.  To  speak  the 
truth,  Stock  was  the  only  one  among  them  who  had 
good  sense  enough  to  know,  that  a  man  may  be 
completely  ruined,  both  in  what  relates  to  his  pro¬ 
perty  and  his  soul,  without  committing  Old  Bailey 
crimes.  He  well  knew  that  idleness,  vanity,  and  the 
love  of  pleasure,  as  it  is  falsely  called,  will  bring  a 
man  to  a  morsel  of  bread,  as  surely  as  those  things 
which  are  reckoned  much  greater  sins;  and  that  they 
undermine  his  principles  as  certainly,  though  not 
perhaps  quite  so  fast. 

Stock  was  too  angry  with  what  had  happened,  to 
answer  Brown’s  letter,  or  to  seem  to  take  the  least 
notice  of  him.  However,  he  kindly  and  secretly 
undertook  a  journey  to  the  hard-hearted  old  farmer. 
Brown’s  father,  to  intercede  with  him,  and  to  see  if 
he  would  do  any  thing  for  his  son.  Stock  did  not 
pretend  to  excuse  Jack,  or  even  to  lessen  his  of¬ 
fences  ;  for  it  was  a  rule  of  his  never  to  disguise  truth 
or  to  palliate  wickedness.  Sin  was  still  sin  in  his 
eyes,  though  it  were  committed  by  his  best  friend ; 
but  though  he  would  not  soften  the  sin,  he  felt  ten- 
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derly  for  the  sinner.  He  pleaded  with  the  old 
farmer  on  the  ground  that  his  son’s  idleness  and 
other  vices  would  gather  fresh  strength  in  a  jail. 
He  told  him,  that  the  loose  and  worthless  company 
which  he  would  there  keep  would  harden  him  in 
vice,  and  if  he  was  now  wicked  he  might  there  be¬ 
come  irreclaimable. 

But  all  his  pleas  were  urged  in  vain.  The  farmer 
was  not  to  be  moved.  Indeed  he  urged,  with  some 
justice,  that  he  ought  not  to  make  his  industrious 
children  beggars  to  save  one  rogue  from  the  gallows. 
Mr.  Stock  allowed  the  force  of  his  reasoning,  though 
he  saw  the  father  was  less  influenced  by  this  prin¬ 
ciple  of  justice  than  by  resentment  on  account  of 
the  old  story  of  Smiler.  People,  indeed,  should 
take  care  that  what  appears  in  their  conduct  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  justice  does  not  really  proceed  from  re¬ 
venge.  Wiser  men  than  Farmer  Brown  often  deceive 
themselves,  and  fancy  they  act  on  better  principles 
than  they  really  do,  for  want  of  looking  a  little  more 
closely  into  their  own  hearts,  and  putting  down 
every  action  to  its  true  motive.  When  we  are  pray- 
ing  against  deceit,  we  should  not  forget  to  take  self- 
deceit  into  the  account. 

Mr.  Stock  at  length  wrote  to  poor  Jack  ;  not  to 
offer  him  any  help,  that  was  quite  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  but  to  exhort  him  to  repent  of  his  evil  ways; 
to  lay  before  him  the  sins  of  his  past  life,  and  to 
advise  him  to  convert  the  present  punishment  into  a 
benefit,  by  humbling  himself  before  God.  He  offered 
his  interest  to  get  his  place  of  confinement  ex¬ 
changed  for  one  of  those  improved  prisons,  where 
solitude  and  labour  have  been  made  the  happy 
instruments  of  bringing  many  to  a  better  way  of 
thinking,  and  ended  by  saying,  that  if  he  ever  gave 
any  solid  signs  of  real  amendment  he  would  still  be 
his  friend  in  spite  of  all  that  was  past. 

If  Mr.  Stock  had  sent  him  a  good  sum  of  money 
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to  procure  his  liberty,  or  even  a  trifle  to  make  merry 
with  his  wretched  companions,  Jack  would  have 
thought  him  a  friend  indeed.  But  to  send  him 
nothing  but  dry  advice,  and  a  few  words  of  empty 
comfort,  was,  he  thought,  but  a  cheap  shabby  way 
of  shewing  his  kindness.  Unluckily  the  letter  came 
just  as  he  was  going  to  sit  down  to  one  of  those 
direful  merry-makings  which  are  often  carried  on 
with  brutal  riot  within  the  doleful  walls  of  a  jail  on 
the  entrance  of  a  new  prisoner,  who  is  often  ex¬ 
pected  to  give  a  feast  to  the  rest. 

When  his  companions  were  heated  with  gin  ; 
“  Now,”  said  Jack,  “  I’ll  treat  you  with  a  sermon, 
and  a  very  pretty  preachment  it  is.”  So  saying,  he 
took  out  Mr.  Stock’s  kind  and  pious  letter,  and  was 
delighted  at  the  bursts  of  laughter  it  produced. 

What  a  canting  dog  !”  said  one.  “  Repentance, 
indeed  !”  cried  Tom  Crew  :  “  no,  no,  Jack,  tell  this 
hypocritical  rogue  that  if  we  have  lost  our  liberty,  it 
is  only  for  having  been  jolly,  hearty  fellows,  and  we 
have  more  spirit  than  to  repent  of  that,  I  hope  :  all 
the  harm  we  have  done  is,  living  a  little  too  fast, 
like  honest  bucks  as  we  are.”  “  Ay,  ay,”  said 
Jolly  George,  “  had  we  been  such  sneaking  miserly 
fellows  as  Stock,  we  need  not  have  come  hither. 
But  if  the  ill-nature  of  the  laws  has  been  so  cruel 
as  to  clap  up  such  fine  hearty  blades,  we  are  no 
felons  however.  We  are  afraid  of  no  Jack  Ketch  ; 
and  I  see  no  cause  to  repent  of  any  sin  that’s  not 
hanging  matter.  As  to  those  who  are  thrust  into 
the  condemned  hole  indeed,  and  have  but  a  few 
hours  to  live,  they  must  see  the  parson,  and  hear  a 
sermon,  and  such  stuff.  But  I  do  not  know  what 
such  stout  young  fellows  as  we  are  have  to  do  with 
repentance.  And  so,  Jack,  let  us  have  that  rare 
new  catch  which  you  learnt  of  the  strollers  that 
merry  night  when  you  lost  your  pocket-book. 

This  thoughtless  youth  soon  gave  a  fresh  proof  of 
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the  power  of  evil  company,  and  of  the  quick  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  heart  of  a  sinner  from  bad  to  worse. 
Brown,  who  always  wanted  principle,  soon  grew  to 
want  feeling  also.  He  joined  in  the  laugh  which 
was  raised  against  Stock,  and  told  many  good 
stories,  as  they  were  called,  in  derision  of  the  piety, 
sobriety,  and  self-denial  of  his  old  friend.  He  lost 
every  day  somewhat  of  those  small  remains  of  shame 
and  decency  which  he  had  brought  with  him  to  the 
prison.  He  even  grew  reconciled  to  this  wretched 
way  of  life,  and  the  want  of  money  seemed  to  him 
the  heaviest  evil  in  the  life  of  a  jail. 

Mr.  Stock  finding  from  the  gaoler  that  his  letter 
had  been  treated  with  ridicule,  would  not  write  to 
him  any  more.  He  did  not  come  to  see  him,  nor 
send  him  any  assistance,  thinking  it  right  to  let  him 
suffer  that  want  which  his  vices  had  brought  upon 
him.  But,  as  he  still  hoped  that  the  time  would 
come  when  he  might  be  brought  to  a  sense  of  his 
own  evil  courses,  he  continued  to  have  an  eye  upon 
him  by  means  of  the  gaoler,  who  was  an  honest 
kind-hearted  man. 

Brown  spent  one  part  of  his  time  in  thoughtless 
riot,  and  the  other  in  gloomy  sadness.  Company 
kept  up  his  spirits ;  with  his  new  friends  he  con¬ 
trived  to  drown  thought ;  but  when  he  was  alone  he 
began  to  find  that  a  merry  fellow  when  deprived  of 
his  companions  and  his  liquor,  is  often  a  most  for¬ 
lorn  wretch.  Then  it  is,  that  even  a  merry  fellow 
says,  “  Of  laughter,  what  is  it  ?  and  of  mirth,  it  is 
madness.” 

As  he  contrived,  however,  to  be  as  little  alone  as 
possible,  his  gaiety  was  commonly  uppermost,  till 
that  loathsome  distemper,  called  the  jail  fever,  broke 
out  in  the  prison.  Tom  Crew,  the  ringleader  in  all 
their  evil  practices,  was  first  seized  with  it.  Jack 
staid  a  little  while  with  his  comrade  to  assist  and 
divert  him ;  but  of  assistance  he  could  give  little, 
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and  the  very  thought  of  diversion  was  now  turned 
into  horror.  He  soon  caught  the  distemper,  and 
that  in  so  dreadful  a  degree,  that  his  life  was  in 
great  danger.  Of  those  who  remained  in  health  not 
a  soul  came  near  him,  though  he  had  shared  his  last 
farthing  with  them.  He  had  just  sense  enough  left 
to  feel  this  cruelty.  Poor  fellow  !  he  did  not  know 
before,  that  the  friendship  of  the  worldly  is  at  an 
end  when  there  is  no  more  drink  or  diversion  to  be 
had.  He  lay  in  the  most  deplorable  condition  ;  his 
body  tormented  with  a  dreadful  disease,  and  his 
soul  terrified  and  amazed  at  the  approach  of  death  : 
that  death  which  he  thought  at  so  great  a  distance, 
and  of  which  his  comrades  had  so  often  assured  him 
that  a  young  fellow  of  five-and-twenty  was  in  no 
danger.  Poor  Jack  !  I  cannot  help  feeling  for  him. 
Without  a  shilling  !  without  a  friend  !  without  one 
comfort  respecting  this  world,  and,  what  is  far  more 
terrible,  without  one  hope  respecting  the  next ! 

Let  not  the  young  reader  fancy  that  Brown’s 
misery  arose  entirely  from  his  altered  circumstances. 
It  was  not  merely  his  being  in  want,  and  sick,  and 
in  a  prison,  which  made  his  condition  so  desperate. 
Many  an  honest  man  unjustly  accused,  many  a  per¬ 
secuted  saint,  many  a  holy  martyr,  has  enjoyed 
sometimes  more  peace  and  content  in  a  prison  than 
wicked  men  have  ever  tasted  in  the  height  of  their 
prosperity.  But  to  any  such  comforts,  to  any  com¬ 
fort  at  all,  poor  Jack  was  an  utter  stranger. 

A  Christian  friend  generally  comes  forward  at 
the  very  time  when  worldly  friends  forsake  the 
wretched.  The  other  prisoners  would  not  come 
near  Brown,  though  he  had  often  entertained  and 
had  never  offended  them ;  even  his  own  father  was 
not  moved  with  his  sad  condition.  When  Mr.  Stock 
informed  him  of  it,  he  answered,  “  ’Tis  no  more 
than  he  deserves.  As  he  brews,  so  he  must  bake. 
He  has  made  his  own  bed,  and  let  him  lie  in  it.” — - 
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The  hard  old  man  had  ever  at  his  tongue’s  end 
some  proverb  of  hardness,  or  frugality,  which  he 
contrived  to  turn  in  such  a  way  as  to  excuse 
himself. 

We  shall  now  see  how  Mr.  Stock  behaved.  He 
had  his  favourite  sayings  too,  but  they  were  chiefly 
on  the  side  of  kindness,  mercy,  or  some  other  vir¬ 
tue.  “  I  must  not,”  said  he,  “  pretend  to  call 
myself  a  Christian,  if  I  do  not  requite  evil  with 
good.”  When  he  had  received  the  gaoler’s  letter 
with  the  account  of  Brown’s  sad  condition,  Will 
Simpson  and  Tommy  Williams  began  to  compli¬ 
ment  him  on  his  own  wisdom  and  prudence,  by 
which  he  had  escaped  Brown’s  misfortunes.  He 
only  gravely  said,  “  Blessed  be  God  that  I  am  not 
in  the  same  misery.  It  is  He  who  has  made  us  to 
differ.  But  for  his  grace,  I  might  have  been  in  no 
better  condition.  Now  Brown  is  brought  low  by 
the  hand  of  God,  it  is  my  time  to  go  to  him.” 
“  What,  you !”  said  Will,  “  whom  he  cheated  of 
your  money?”  “This  is  not  a  time  to  remember 
injuries,”  said  Mr.  Stock.  “  How  can  I  ask  for¬ 
giveness  for  my  own  sins,  if  I  withhold  forgiveness 
from  him  ?”  .So  saying,  he  ordered  his  horse,  and 
set  off  to  see  poor  Brown ;  thus  proving  that  his 
was  a  religion  not  of  words  but  of  deeds. 

Stock’s  heart  nearly  failed  him  as  he  passed 
through  the  prison.  The  groans  of  the  sick  and 
dying,  and,  what  to  such  a  heart  as  his  was  still' 
more  moving,  the  brutal  merriment  of  the  healthy 
in  such  a  place,  pierced  his  very  soul.  Many  a 
silent  prayer  did  he  put  up  as  he  passed  along, 
that  God  would  yet  be  pleased  to  touch  their  hearts, 
and  that  now  (during  this  infectious  sickness)  might 
be  the  accepted  time.  The  gaoler  observed  him 
drop  a  tear,  and  asked  the  cause.  “  I  cannot  for¬ 
get,”  said  he,  that  the  most  dissolute  of  these  men 
is  still  my  fellow-creature.  The  same  God  made 
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them ;  the  same  Saviour  died  for  them  ;  how  then 
can  I  hate  the  worst  of  them  ?  With  my  advan¬ 
tages  they  might  have  been  much  better  than  I  am ; 
without  the  blessing  of  God  on  my  good  minister’s 
instructions,  I  might  have  been  worse  than  the  worst 
of  these.  I  have  no  cause  for  pride,  much  for 
thankfulness  ;  ‘  let  us  not  be  high-minded,  but 

fear.’  ” 

It  would  have  moved  a  heart  of  stone  to  have 
seen  poor  miserable  Jack  Brown  lying  on  his 
wretched  bed,  his  face  so  changed  by  pain,  poverty, 
dirt,  and  sorrow,  that  he  could  hardly  be  known 
for  that  merry  soul  of  a  jack-boot,  as  he  used  to  be 
proud  to  hear  himself  called.  His  groans  were  so 
piteous,  that  it  made  Mr.  Stock’s  heart  ache.  He 
kindly  took  him  by  the  hand,  though  he  knew  the 
distemper  was  catching.  “  How  dost  do,  Jack  ?” 
said  he,  “  dost  know  me?”  Brown  shook  his  head, 
and  said,  faintly,  “  Know  you  !  ay,  that  I  do. 
I  am  sure  I  have  but  one  friend  in  the  world  who 
would  come  to  see  me  in  this  woeful  condition.  O 
James!  what  have  I  brought  myself  to?  What 
will  become  of  my  poor  soul  ?  I  dare  not  look  back, 
for  that  is  all  sin  ;  nor  forward,  for  that  is  all 
misery  and  woe.” 

Mr.  Stock  spoke  kindly  to  him,  but  did  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  cheer  him  with  false  comfort,  as  is  too 
often  done.  “  I  am  ashamed  to  see  you  in  this 
dirty  place,”  says  Brown.  “  As  to  the  place, 
Jack,”  replied  the  other,  “  if  it  has  helped  to  bring 
you  to  a  sense  of  your  past  offences,  it  will  be  no 
bad  place  for  you.  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  your 
distress  and  your  sickness  ;  but  if  it  should  please 
God  by  them  to  open  your  eyes,  and  to  shew  you 
that  sin  is  a  greater  evil  than  the  prison  to  which 
it  has  brought  you,  all  may  yet  be  well.  I  had 
rather  see  you  in  this  humble  penitent  state,  lying 
on  this  dirty  bed,  in  this  dismal  prison,  than  roar- 
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ing  and  rioting  at  the  Greyhound,  the  king  of  the 
company,  with  handsome  clothes  on  your  back,  and 
plenty  of  money  in  your  pocket.” 

Brown  wept  bitterly  and  squeezed  his  hand,  but 
was  too  weak  to  say  much.  Mr.  Stock  then  desired 
the  gaoler  to  let  him  have  such  things  as  were  need¬ 
ful,  and  he  would  pay  for  them.  He  would  not 
leave  the  poor  fellow  till  he  had  given  him  with  his 
own  hands  some  broth  which  the  gaoler  had  got 
ready  for  him,  and  some  medicines  which  the  doctor 
had  sent.  All  this  kindness  cut  Jack  to  the  heart. 
He  was  just  ready  to  sob  out,  “  My  unnatural 
father  leaves  me  to  perish,  and  my  injured  friend  is 
more  than  a  father  to  me.”  Stock  told  him  that 
one  proof  he  must  give  of  his  repentance  was,  that 
he  must  forgive  his  father,  whose  provocation  had 
been  very  great.  He  then  said  he  would  leave 
him  for  the  present  to  take  some  rest,  and  desired 
him  to  lift  up  his  heart  to  God  for  mercy.  “  Dear 
James,”  replied  Brown,  “  do  you  pray  for  me. 
God  perhaps  may  hear  you,  but  he  will  never 
hear  the  prayer  of  such  a  sinner  as  I  have  been.” 
“  Take  care  how  you  think  so,”  said  Stock.  “  To 
believe  that  God  cannot  forgive  you,  would  be  still 
a  greater  sin  than  any  you  have  yet  committed 
against  him.”  He  then  explained  to  him  in  a  few 
words,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  the  nature  of  repent¬ 
ance  and  forgiveness  through  a  Saviour,  and  warned 
him  earnestly  against  unbelief  and  hardness  qf 
heart. 

Poor  Jack  grew  much  refreshed  in  body  with  the 
comfortable  things  he  had  taken ;  and  a  little 
cheered  with  Stock’s  kindness  in  coming  so  far  to 
see  and  to  forgive  such  a  forlorn  outcast,  sick  of 
an  infectious  distemper,  and  locked  within  the 
walls  of  a  prison.  Surely,  said  he  to  himself,  there 
must  be  some  mighty  power  in  a  religion  which  can 
lead  men  to  do  such  things !  things  so  much 
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against  the  grain  as  to  forgive  such  an  injury,  and  to 
risk  catching  such  a  distemper  ;  but  he  was  so  weak, 
he  could  not  express  this  in  words.  He  tried  to  pray, 
but  he  could  not ;  at  length,  overpowered  with  weari¬ 
ness,  he  fell  asleep. 

When  Mr.  Stock  came  back,  he  was  surprised  to 
find  him  so  much  better  in  body  ;  but  his  agonies  of 
mind  were  dreadful,  and  he  had  now  got  strength 
to  express  part  of  the  horrors  which  he  felt.  “James,” 
said  he,  (looking  wildly,)  “  it  is  all  over  with  me,  I 
am  a  lost  creature.  Even  your  prayers  cannot  save 
me.”  “  Dear  Jack,”  replied  Mr.  Stock,  “  I  am  no 
minister ;  it  does  not  become  me  to  talk  much  to 
thee :  but  I  know  I  may  . venture  to  say  whatever  is 
in  the  Bible.  As  ignorant  as  I  am,  I  shall  be  safe 
enough  while  I  stick  to  that.”  “  Ay,”  said  the  sick 
man,  “  you  used  to  be  ready  enough  to  read  to  me, 
and  I  would  not  listen,  or  if  I  did  it  was  only  to 
make  fun  of  what  I  heard,  and  now  you  will  not  so 
much  as  read  a  bit  of  a  chapter  to  me.” 

This  was  the  very  point  to  which  Stock  longed  to 
bring  him.  So  he  took  a  little  Bible  out  of  his 
pocket,  which  he  always  carried  with  him  on  a 
journey,  and  read  slowly,  verse  by  verse,  the  55th 
chapter  of  Isaiah.  When  he  came  to  the  sixth  and 
seventh  verses,  poor  Jack  cried  so  much,  that  Stock 
was  forced  to  stop.  The  words  were,  “  Let  the 
wicked  man  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous 
man  his  thoughts,  and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord.’ 
Here  Brown  stopped  him,  saying,  “  Oh,  it  is  too 
late,  too  late  for  me.”  “  Let  me  finish  the  verse,” 
said  Stock,  “  and  you  will  see  your  error;  you  will 
see  that  it  is  never  too  late.”  So  he  read  on— “  Let 
him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy 
upon  him  ;  and  to  our  God,  and  he  will  abundantly 
pardon.’*  Here  Brown  started  up,  snatched  the 
book  out  of  his  hand,  and  cried  out,  “  Is  that  really 
there?  No,  no;  that’s  of  your  own  putting  in,  m 
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order  to  comfort  me ;  let  me  look  at  the  words  my¬ 
self.”  “  No,  indeed,”  said  Stock,  “  I  would  not  for 
the  world  give  you  unfounded  comfort,  or  put  off 
any  notion  of  my  own  for  a  scripture  doctrine.” 
“  But  is  it  possible!”  cried  the  sick  man,  “  that  God 
may  really  pardon  me  ?  Do’st  think  he  can  ?  Do’st 
think  he  will?”  “  I  am  sure  of  it,”  said  Stock  ;  “  I 
dare  not  give  thee  false  hopes,  or  indeed  any  hopes 
of  my  own.  But  these  are  God’s  own  words,  and 
the  only  difficulty  is  to  know  when  we  are  really 
brought  into  such  a  state  as  that  the  words  may  be 
applied  to  us.  For  a  text  may  be  full  of  comfort, 
and  yet  may  not  belong  to  us.” 

Mr.  Stock  was  afraid  of  saying  more.  He  would 
not  venture  out  of  his  depth;  nor,  indeed,  was  poor 
Brown  able  to  bear  more  discourse  just  now.  So  he 
made  him  a  present  of  the  Bible,  folding  down  such 
places  as  he  thought  might  be  best  suited  to  his  state, 
and  took  his  leave,  being  obliged  to  return  home  that 
night.  He  left  a  little  money  with  the  gaoler,  to 
add  a  few  comforts  to  the  allowance  of  the  prison, 
and  promised  to  return  in  a  short  time. 

When  he  got  home,  he  described  the  sufferings 
and  misery  of  Brown  in  a  very  moving  manner ;  but 
Tommy  Williams,  instead  of  being  properly  affected 
at  it,  only  said,  “  Indeed,  master,  I  am  not  very 
sorry;  he  is  rightly  served.”  “  How,  Tommy,”  said 
Mr.  Stock  (rather  sternly,)  “  not  sorry  to  see  a  fellow- 
creature  brought  to  the  lowest  state  of  misery;  one, 
too,  whom  you  have  known  so  prosperous?”  “  No, 
master,  I  can’t  say  I  am ;  for  Mr.  Brown  used  to 
make  fun  of  you,  and  laugh  at  you  for  being  so 
godly,  and  reading  your  Bible.” 

“  Let  me  say  a  few  words-  to  you,  Tommy,”  said 
Mr.  Stock.  “  In  the  first  place,  you  should  never 
watch  for  the  time  of  a  man’s  being  brought  low  by 
trouble,  to  tell  of  his  faults.  Next,  you  should  never 
rejoice  at  his  trouble,  but  pity  him,  and  pray  for 
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him.  Lastly,  as  to  his  ridiculing  me  for  my  religion, 
if  I  cannot  stand  an  idle  jest,  I  am  not  worthy  the 
name  of  a  Christian.  *  He  that  is  ashamed  of  me 
and  my  word,’  do’st  remember  what  follows,  Tommy  ?” 
“  Yes,  master,  ’twas  last  Sunday’s  text, — ‘  of  him 
shall  the  Son  of  man  be  ashamed,  when  he  shall 
judge  the  world.’  ” 

Mr.  Stock  soon  went  back  to  the  prison.  But  he 
did  not  go  alone.  He  took  with  him  Mr.  Thomas, 
the  worthy  minister  who  had  been  the  guide  and  in¬ 
structor  of  his  youth,  who  was  so  kind  as  to  go  at  his 
request,  and  visit  this  forlorn  prisoner.  When  they 
got  to  Brown’s  door,  they  found  him  sitting  up  m 
his  bed  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand.  This  was  a  joy¬ 
ful  sight  to  Mr.  Stock,  who  secretly  thanked  God 
for  it.  Brown  was  reading  aloud;  they  listened;  it 
was  the  fifteenth  of  Saint  Luke.  The  circumstances 
of  this  beautiful  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  were  so 
much  like  his  own,  that  the  story  pierced  him  to  the 
soul ;  and  he  stopped  every  minute,  to  compare  his 
own  case  with  that  of  the  Prodigal.  He  was  just  got 
to  the  eighteenth  verse,  “  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my 
Father,” — at  that  moment  he  spied  his  two  friends ; 
joy  darted  into  his  eyes.  “  Oh,  dear  Jem,”  said  he, 
“  it  is  not  too  late,  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father, 
my  heavenly  Father;  and  you,  sir,  will  shew  me  the 
way,  won’t  you?”  said  he  to  Mr.  Thomas,  whom  he 
recollected.  “  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  in  so  hope¬ 
ful  a  disposition,”  said  the  good  minister.  “  Oh, 
sir,”  said  Brown,  “  what  a  place  is  this  to  receive 
you  in  ?  Oh,  see  to  what  I  have  brought  myself !” 

“  Your  condition,  as  to  this  world,  is  indeed  very 
low,”  replied  the  good  divine.  “  But  what  are  mines, 
dungeons,  or  galleys,  to  that  eternal  hopeless  prison 
to  which  your  unrepented  sins  must  soon  have  con¬ 
signed  you?  Even  in  this  gloomy  prison,  on  this  bed 
of  straw,  worn  down  by  pain,  poverty,  and  want,  for¬ 
saken  by  your  worldly  friends,  an  object  of  scorn  to 
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those  with  whom  you  used  to  carouse  and  riot ;  yet 
here,  I  say,  brought  thus  low,  if  you  have  at  last 
found  out  your  own  vileness,  and  your  utterly  undone 
state  by  sin,  you  may  still  be  more  an  object  of 
favour  in  the  sight  of  God,  than  when  you  thought 
yourself  prosperous  and  happy;  when  the  world 
smiled  upon  you,  and  you  passed  your  days  and 
nights  in  envied  gaiety  and  unchristian  riot.  If  you 
will  but  improve  the  present  awful  visitation  ;  if  you 
do  but  heartily  renounce  and  abhor  your  present  evil 
courses ;  if  you  even  now  turn  to  the  Lord  your  Sa¬ 
viour  with  lively  faith,  deep  repentance,  and  un¬ 
feigned  obedience,  I  shall  still  have  more  hope  of  you 
than  of  many  who  are  going  on  quite  happy,  because 
quite  insensible.  The  heavy  laden  sinner,  who  has 
discovered  the  iniquity  of  his  own  heart,  and  his 
utter  inability  to  help  himself,  may  be  restored  to 
God’s  favour,  and  become  happy,  though  in  a  dun¬ 
geon.  And  be  assured,  that  he  who  from  deep  and 
humble  contrition  dares  not  so  much  as  lift  up  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  when  with  a  hearty  faith  he  sighs 
out,  ‘  Lord,  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,’  shall  in  no 
wise  be  cast  out.  These  are  the  words  of  Him  who 
pannot  lie.” 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  self-abasement, 
the  grief,  the  joy,  the  shame,  the  hope,  and  the  fear 
which  filled  the  mind  of  this  poor  man.  A  dawn  of 
comfort  at  length  shone  on  his  benighted  mind.  His 
humility  and  fear  of  falling  back  into  his  former 
sins,  if  he  should  ever  recover,  Mr.  Thomas  thought 
were  strong  symptoms  of  a  sound  repentance.  He 
improved  and  cherished  every  good  disposition  he 
saw  arising  in  his  heart,  and  particularly  warned 
him  against  self-deceit,  self-confidence,  and  hy¬ 
pocrisy. 

After  Brown  had  deeply  expressed  his  sorrow  for 
his  offences,  Mr.  Thomas  thus  addressed  him : 
“  There  are  two  ways  of  being  sorry  for  sin.  Are 
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you,  Mr.  Brown,  afraid  of  the  guilt  of  sin  because 
of  the  punishment  annexed  to  it,  or  are  you  afraid 
of  sin  itself?  Do  you  wish  to  be  delivered  from  the 
power  of  sin  ?  do  you  hate  sin  because  you  know  it 
is  offensive  to  a  pure  and  holy  God  ?  or  are  you 
only  ashamed  of  it  because  it  has  brought  you  to  a 
prison,  and  exposed  you  to  the  contempt  of  the 
world  ?  It  is  not  said  that  the  wages  of  this  or  that 
particular  sin  is  death,  but  of  sin  in  general ;  there 
is  no  exception  made  because  it  is  a  more  creditable 
or  a  favourite  sin,  or  because  it  is  a  little  one.  There 
are,  I  repeat,  two  ways  of  being  sorry  for  sin.  Cain 
was  sorry — “  My  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can 
bear,”  said  he;  but  here  you  see  the  punishment 
seemed  to  be  the  cause  of  concern,  not  of  sin. 
David  seems  to  have  had  a  true  notion  of  godly 
sorrow,  when  he  says,  ‘  Wash  me  from  mine  ini¬ 
quity,  cleanse  me  from  my  sin.’  And  when  Job 
‘  repented  in  dust'  and  ashes,”  it  is  not  said  he 
excused  himself,  but  ‘  he  abhorred  himself.’  And 
the  prophet  Isaiah  called  himself  ‘  undone,’  because 
he  was  ‘  a  man  of  unclean  lips for,  said  he,  ‘  I 
have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of  hosts;’  that  is,  he 
could  not  take  the  proper  measure  of  his  own  ini¬ 
quity  till  he  had  considered  the  perfect  holiness  of 
God.” 

One  day,  when  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Stock  came 
to  see  him,  they  found  him  more  than  commonly 
affected.  His  face  was  more  ghastly  pale  than 
usual,  and  his  eyes  were  red  with  crying.  “  Oh, 
sir,”  said  he,  “  what  a  sight  have  I  just  seen  !  Jolly 
George,  as  we  used  to  call  him,  the  ringleader  of  all 
our  mirth,  who  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  fun,  and 
tricks,  and  wickedness,  that  are  carried  oil  within 
these  walls,  Jolly  George  is  just  dead  of  the  jail  dis¬ 
temper  !  he  taken,  and  I  left !  I  would  be  carried 
into  his  room  to  speak  to  him,  to  beg  him  to  take 
warning  by  me,  and  that  I  might  take  warning  by 
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him.  But  what  did  I  see  !  what  did  I  hear  !  not 
one  sign  of  repentance ;  not  one  dawn  of  hope. 
Agony  of  body,  blasphemies  on  his  tongue,  despair 
in  his  soul ;  while  I  am  spared  and  comforted  with 
hopes  of  mercy  and  acceptance.  Oh,  if  all  my  old 
friends  at  the  Greyhound  could  but  then  have  seen 
Jolly  George  !  a  hundred  sermons  about  death,  sir, 
don’t  speak  so  home,  and  cut  so  deep,  as  the  sight 
of  one  dying  sinner.” 

Brown  grew  gradually  better  in  his  health,  that 
is,  the  fever  mended,  but  the  distemper  settled  in 
his  limbs,  so  that  he  seemed  likely  to  be  a  poor 
weakly  cripple  the  rest  of  his  life.  But  as  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  prayer,  and  in  reading  such 
parts  of  the  Bible  as  Mr.  Thomas  directed,  he 
improved  every  day  in  knowledge  and  piety,  and  of 
course  grew  more  resigned  to  pain  and  infirmity. 

Some  months  after  this,  his  hard-hearted  father, 
who  had  never  been  prevailed  upon  to  see  him,  or 
offer  him  the  least  relief,  was  taken  off  suddenly  by 
a  fit  of  apoplexy ;  and,  after  all  his  threatenings, 
he  died  without  a  will.  He  was  one  of  those  silly 
superstitious  men,  who  fancy  they  shall  die  the 
sooner  for  having  made  one  ;  and  who  love  the 
world  and  the  things  that  are  in  the  world  so 
dearly,  that  they  dread  to  set  about  any  business 
which  may  put  them  in  mind  that  they  are  not 
always  to  live  in  it.  As,  by  this  neglect,  his  father 
had  not  fulfilled  his  threat  of  cutting  him  off  with 
a  shilling,  Jack,  of  course,  went  shares  with  his 
brothers  in  what  their  father  left.  What  fell  to 
him  proved  to  be  just  enough  to  discharge  him 
from  prison,  and  to  pay  all  his  debts,  but  he  had 
nothing  left.  His  joy  at  being  thus  enabled  to 
make  restitution  was  so  great,  that  he  thought  little 
of  his  own  wants.  He  did  not  desire  to  conceal 
the  most  trifling  debt,  nor  to  keep  a  shilling  for 
himself. 
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Mr.  Stock  undertook  to  settle  all  his  affairs. 
There  did  not  remain  money  enough,  after  every 
creditor  was  satisfied,  even  to  pay  for  his  removal 
home.  Mr.  Stock  kindly  sent  his  own  cart  for  him, 
with  a  bed  in  it,  made  as  comfortable  as  possible, 
for  he  was-too  weak  and  lame  to  be  removed  any 
other  way  ;  and  Mrs.  Stock  gave  the  driver  a  parti¬ 
cular  charge  to  be  tender  and  careful  of  him,  and 
not  to  drive  hard,  nor  to  leave  the  cart  a  moment. 

Mr.  Stock  would  fain  have  taken  him  into  his 
own  house,  at  least  for  a  time,  so  convinced  was  he 
of  his  sincere  reformation,  both  of  heart  and  life  ;  but 
Brown  would  not  be  prevailed  on  to  be  further  burden¬ 
some  to  this  generous  friend.  He  insisted  on  being- 
carried  to  the  parish  workhouse,  which  he  said  was 
a  far  better  place  than  he  deserved.  In  this  house 
Mr.  Stock  furnished  a  small  room  for  him,  and  sent 
him  every  day  a  morsel  of  meat  from  his  own  dinner. 
Tommy  Williams  begged  that  he  might  always  be 
allowed  to  carry  it,  as  some  atonement  for  his  hav- 
in°-  for  a  moment  so  far  forgotten  his  duty,  as  lather 
to°rejoice  than  sympathize  in  Brown’s  misfortunes. 
He  never  thought  of  this  fault  without  sorrow,  and 
often  thanked  his  master  for  the  wholesome  lesson 
he  then  gave  him ;  and  he  was  the  better  for  it  all 

his  life.  ,.  ,  e 

Mrs.  Stock  often  carried  poor  Brown  a  dish  ot 
tea  or  a  bason  of  good  broth  herself.  He  was  quite 
a  cripple,  and  never  able  to  walk  out  as  long  as  he 
lived.  Mr.  Stock,  Will  Simpson,  and  Tommy  Wil¬ 
liams  laid  their  heads  together,  and  contrived  a 
sort  of  barrow,  on  which  he  was  often  carried  to 
church  by  some  of  his  poor  neighbours,  ot  whom 
Tommy  was  always  one;  and  he  requited  their 
kindness,  by  reading  a  good  book  to  them  whenever 
they  would  call  in ;  and  he  spent  his  time  m  teach¬ 
ing  their  children  to  sing  psalms  or  say  the  cate¬ 
chism. 
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It  was  no  small  joy  to  him  thus  to  be  enabled  to 
go  to  church.  Whenever  he  was  carried  by  the 
Greyhound,  he  was  much  moved,  and  used  to  put 
up  a  prayer  full  of  repentance  for  the  past,  and 
praise  for  the  present. 


PART  V. 

A  Dialogue  between  James  Stock  and  Will  Simpson, 
the  Shoemakers,  as  they  sat  at  -work,  on  the 
duty  of  carrying  religion  into  our  common 
business. 

James  Stock,  and  his  journeyman  Will  Simpson, 
as  I  informed  my  readers  in  the  second  part,  had 
resolved  to  work  together  one  hour  every  evening, 
in  order  to  pay  for  Tommy  Williams’  schooling. 
This  circumstance  brought  them  to  be  a  good  deal 
together  when  the  rest  of  the  men  were  gone  home. 
Now  it  happened  that  Mr.  Stock  had  a  pleasant 
way  of  endeavouring  to  turn  all  common  events  to 
some  use ;  and  he  thought  it  right  on  the  present 
occasion  to  make  the  only  return  in  his  power  to 
Will  Simpson,  for  his  great  kindness.  For,  said  he, 
if  Will  gives  up  so  much  of  his  time  to  help  me  to 
provide  for  this  poor  boy,  it  is  the  least  I  can  do  to 
try  to  turn  part  of  that  time  to  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
moting  Will’s  spiritual  good.  Now,  as  the  bent  of 
Stock’s  own  mind  was  religious,  it  was  easy  to  him 
to  lead  their  talk  to  something  profitable.  He 
always  took  especial  care,  however,  that  the  subject 
should  be  introduced  properly,  cheerfully,  and  with¬ 
out  constraint.  As  he  well  knew  that  great  good 
may  be  sometimes  done  by  a  prudent  attention  in 
seizing  proper  opportunities,  so  he  knew  that  the 
cause  of  piety  had  been  sometimes  hurt  by  forcing 
serious  subjects  where  there  was  clearly  no  disposition 
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to  receive  them.  I  say  he  hacl  found  out  that  two 
things  were  necessary  to  the  promoting  of  religion 
among  his  friends  ;  a  warm  zeal  to  be  always  on  the 
watch  for  occasions,  and  a  cool  judgment  to  distin¬ 
guish  which  was  the  right  time  and  place  to  make 
use  of  them.  To  know  how  to  do  good  is  a  great 
matter,  but  to  know  when  to  do  it  is  no  small  one. 

Simpson  was  an  honest  good-natured  young  man ; 
he  was  now  become  sober,  and  rather  religiously  dis¬ 
posed.  But  he  was  ignorant;  he  did  not  know 
much  of  the  grounds  of  religion,  or  of  the  corruption 
of  his  own  nature ;  he  was  regular  at  church,  but 
was  first  drawn  thither  rather  by  his  skill  in  psalm¬ 
singing  than  by  any  great  devotion.  He  had  left 
off  going  to  the  Greyhound,  and  often  read  the 
Bible,  or  some  other  good  book,  on  the  Sunday  even¬ 
ing.  This  he  thought  was  quite  enough;  he  thought 
the  Bible  was  the  prettiest  history  book  in  the  world, 
and  that  religion  was  a  very  good  thing  for  Sundays. 
But  he  did  not  much  understand  what  business 
people  had  with  it  on  working  days.  He  had  left 
off  drinking,  because  it  had  brought  Williams  to  the 
grave,  and  his  wife  to  dirt  and  rags ;  but  not  because 
he  himself  had  seen  the  evil  of  sin.  He  now  consi¬ 
dered  swearing  and  sabbath-breaking  as  scandalous 
and  indecent,  but  he  had  not  found  out  that  both 
were  to  be  left  off  because  they  are  highly  offensive 
to  God,  and  grieve  his  Holy  Spirit.  As  Simpson 
was  less  self-conceited  than  most  ignorant  people  are, 
Stock  had  always  a  good  hope  that  when  he  should 
come  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the  word  of  God, 
and  with  the  evil  of  his  own  heart,  he  would  become 
one  day  a  good  Christian.  The  great  hindrance  to 
this  was,  that  he  fancied  himself  so  already. 

One  evening,  Simpson  had  been  calling  to  Stock’s 
mind  how  disorderly  the  house  and  shop,  where 
they  were  now  sitting  quietly  at  work,  had  formerly 
been,  and  he  went  on  thus  : 
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Will.  How  comfortably  we  live  now,  master,  to 
what  we  used  to  do  in  Williams’s  time  !  I  used 
then  never  to  be  happy  but  when  we  were  keeping 
it  up  all  night,  but  now  I  am  as  merry  as  the  day 
is  long.  I  find  I  am  twice  as  happy  since  I  am 
grown  good  and  sober. 

Stock.  I  am  glad  you  are  happy,  Will,  and  I 
rejoice  that  you  are  sober ;  but  I  would  not 
have  you  take  too  much  pride  in  your  own  good¬ 
ness,  for  fear  it  should  become  a  sin,  almost  as 
great  as  some  of  those  you  have  left  off.  Besides, 

I  would  not  have  you  make  quite  so  sure  that  you 
are  good. 

Will.  Not  good,  master !  why,  don’t  you  find  me 
regular  and  orderly  at  work  ? 

Stock.  Very  much  so,  and  accordingly  I  have  a 
great  respect  for  you. 

Will.  I  pay  every  one  his  own,  seldom  miss 
church,  have  not  been  drunk  since  Williams  died, 
have  handsome  clothes  for  Sundays,  and  save  a 
trifle  every  week. 

Stock.  Very  true,  and  very  laudable  it  is  ;  and 
to  all  this  you  may  add,  that  you  very  generously 
work  an  hour  for  poor  Tommy’s  education,  every 
evening,  without  fee  or  reward. 

Will.  Well,  master,  what  can  a  man  do  more? 
If  all  this  is  not  being  good,  I  don’t  know  what  is. 

Stock.  All  these  things  are  very  right  as  far  as 
they  go,  and  you  could  not  well  be  a  Christian  with¬ 
out  doing  them.  But  I  shall  make  you  stare,  per¬ 
haps,  when  I  tell  you,  you  may  do  all  these  things, 
and  many  more,  and  yet  be  no  Christian. 

Will.  No  Christian  !  Surely,  master,  I  do  hope 
that,  after  all  I  have  done,  you  will  not  be  so  un¬ 
kind,  as  to  say  I  am  no  Christian. 

Stock.  God  forbid  that  I  should  say  so,  Will. 
I  hope  better  things  of  you.  But  come  now,  what 
do  you  think  it  is  to  be  a  Christian  ? 
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Will.  What!  why,  to  be  christened  when  one  is 
8.  child  ,  to  learn  the  catechism  when  one  can  read  ; 
to  be  confirmed  when  one  is  a  youth ;  and  to  go  to 
church  when  one  is  a  man. 

Stock.  These  are  all  very  proper  things,  and 
quite  necessary.  They  make  part  of  a  Christian’s 
lite.  But,  for  all  that,  a  man  may  be  exact  in  them 
all,  and  yet  not  be  a  Christian. 

Will.  N ot  be  a  Christian  !  ha !  ha !  ha !  you  are 
very  comical,  master. 

Stock.  No,  indeed,  I  am  very  serious,  Will.  At 
this  rate  it  would  be  a  very  easy  thing  to  be  a 
Christian,  and  every  man  who  went  through  certain 
forms  would  be  a  good  man  ;  and  one  man  who 
observed  these  forms  would  be  as  good  as  another. 
Whereas,  if  we  come  to  examine  ourselves  by  the  word 
of  God,  I  am  afraid  there  are  but  few  comparatively 
whom  our  Saviour  would  allow  to  be  real  Christians. 
What  is  your  notion  of  a  Christian’s  practice  ? 

Will.  Why,  he  must  not  rob,  nor  murder,  nor 
get  drunk.  He  must  avoid  scandalous  things,  and 
do  as  other  decent  orderly  people  do. 

Stock.  It  is  easy  enough  to  be  what  the  world 
calls  a  Christian,  but  not  to  be  what  the  Bible 
calls  so. 

Will.  Why,  master,  we  working  men  are  not 
expected  to  be  saints,  and  martyrs,  and  apostles, 
and  ministers. 

Stock.  We  are  not.  And  yet,  Will,  there  are  not 
two  sorts  of  Christianity :  we  are  called  to  practise 
the  same  religion  which  theypractised,  and  something 
of  the  same  spirit  is  expected  in  us,  which  we  reve¬ 
rence  in  them.  It  was  not  saints  and  martyrs  only 
to  whom  our  Saviour  said  that  they  must  “  crucify 
the  world  with  its  affections  and  lusts.”  We  are 
called  to  “be  holy”  in  our  measure  and  degree, 
“  as  he  who  hath  called  us  is  holy.”  It  was  not 
only  saints  and  martyrs  who  were  told  that  they 

2.  F 
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must  be  “  like-minded  with  Christ;”  that  they  must 
“  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God;”  that  they  must  “  re¬ 
nounce  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  deny  themselves.” 
Itwas  not  to  apostles  only  that  Christ  said,  they  must 
have  their  “  conversation  in  heaven.”  It  was  not  to  a 
few  holy  men  set  apart  for  the  altar,  that  he  said,  they 
must  “  set  their  affections  on  things  above ;”  that 
they  must  not  be  “  conformed  to  the  world.”  No, 
itwas  to  fishermen, to  publicans,  to  farmers,  to  day- 
labourers,  to  poor  tradesmen,  that  he  spoke,  when 
he  told  them,  they  must  “  love  not  the  world,  nor 
the  things  of  the  world ;”  that  they  “  must  re¬ 
nounce  the  hidden  things  of  dishonesty,  grow  in 
grace,  lay  up  for  themselves  treasures  in  heaven.” 

Will.  All  this  might  be  very  proper  for  them  to 
be  taught,  because  they  had  not  been  bred  up 
Christians,  but  Heathens  or  Jews ;  and  Christ 
wanted  to  make  them  his  followers,  that  is,  Chris¬ 
tians.  But,  thank  God,  we  do  not  want  to  be 
taught  all  this,  for  we  are  Christians,  born  in  a 
Christian  country,  of  Christian  parents. 

Stock.  I  suppose  then  you  fancy  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  comes  to  people  in  a  Christian  country  by 
nature  ? 

Will.  I  think  it  comes  by  a  good  education  or  a 
good  example.  When  a  fellow  who  has  got  any 
sense  sees  a  man  cut  off  in  his  prime  by  drinking, 
like  Williams,  I  think  he  will  begin  to  leave  it  off ; 
when  he  sees  another  man  respected,  like  you, 
master,  for  honesty  and  sobriety,  and  going  to 
church,  why,  he  will  grow  honest,  and  sober,  and  go 
to  church  :  that  is,  he  will  see  it  his  advantage  to 
be  a  Christian. 

Stock.  Will,  what  you  say  is  the  truth,  but  ’tis 
not  the  whole  truth.  You  are  right  as  far  as  you 
go,  but  you  do  not  go  far  enough.  The  worldly 
advantages  of  piety  are,  as  you  suppose,  in  general 
great.  Credit,  prosperity,  and  health  almost  natu 
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rally  attend  on  a  religious  life,  both  because  a  reli¬ 
gious  lite  supposes  a  sober  and  industrious  life, 
and  because  a  man  who  lives  in  a  course  of  duty 
puts  himself  in  the  way  of  God’s  blessing.  But  a 

*11  /■  11  ^  still  hiBher  aim  in  view,  and 

will  follow  religion  even  under  circumstances  when 
it  may  hurt  his  credit,  and  ruin  his  prosperity,  if  it 
should  ever  happen  to  be  the  will  of  God  that  he 
should  be  brought  into  such  a  trying  state. 

Will.  Well,  master,  to  speak  the  truth,  if  I  go 
to  church  on  Sundays,  and  follow  my  work  in  the 
week,  I  must  say  I  think  that  is  being  good. 

Stock.  I  agree  with  you,  that  he  who  does  both, 
gives  the  best  outward  signs  that  he  is  good,  as  you 
call  it.  But  our  going  to  church,  and  even  reading 
the  bible,  are  no  proofs  that  we  are  as  good  as 
we  need  be,  but  rather  that  we  do  both  these  in 
order  to  make  us  better  than  we  are.  We  do  both 
on  Sundays,  as  means,  by  God’s  blessing,  to  make 
us  better  all  the  week.  We  are  to  bring  the  fruits 
of  that  chapter,  or  of  that  sermon,  into  our  daily 
life,  and  try  to  get  our  inmost  heart  and  secret 
thoughts,  as  well  as  our  daily  conduct,  amended 
by  them. 

Will.  Why,  sure,  master,  you  won  t  be  so  un¬ 
reasonable  as  to  want  a  body  to  be  religious  always  ? 

I  can’t  do  that,  neither.  I’m  not  such  a  hypocrite, 
as  to  pretend  to  it. 

Stock.  Yes,  you  can  be  so  in  every  action  of 
your  life. 

Will.  What,  master,  always  to  be  thinking  about 
religion  ? 

Stock.  No,  far  from  it,  “Will ;  much  less  to  be 
always  talking  about  it.  But  you  must  be  always 
acting  under  its  power  and  spirit. 

Will.  But,  surely,  ’tis  pretty  well  if  I  do  this 
when  I  go  to  church,  or  while  I  am  saying  my 
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prayers.  Even  you,  master,  as  strict  as  you  are 
would  not  have  me  always  on  my  knees,  nor  always 
at  church,  I  suppose :  for,  then,  how  would  your 
work  be  carried  on,  and  how  would  our  town  be 
supplied  with  shoes  ? 

Stock.  Very  true.  Will.  ’Twould  be  no  proof  of 
our  religion  to  let  our  customers  go  barefoot ;  but 
’twould°be  a  proof  of  our  laziness,  and  we  should 
starve,  as  we  ought  to  do.  The  business  of  the 
world  must  not  only  be  carried  on,  but  carried  on 
with  spirit  and  activity.  We  have  the  same  autho¬ 
rity  for  not  being  “  slothful  in  business”  as  we  have 
for  being  “  fervent  in  spirit.”  Religion  has  put 
godliness  and  laziness  as  wide  asunder  as  any  two 
things  in  the  world  ;  and  what  God  has  separated, 
let  no  man  pretend  to  join.  Indeed,  the  spirit  of 
religion  can  have  no  fellowship  with  sloth,  indo¬ 
lence,  and  self-indulgence.  But,  still,  a  Christian 
does  not  carry  on  his  common  trade  quite  like 
another  man,  neither ;  for,  something  of  the  spirit 
which  he  labours  to  attain  at  church,  he  carries  with 
him  into  his  worldly  concerns  -.—while  there  are 
some  who  set  up  for  Sunday  Christians,  who  have 
no  notion  that  they  are  bound  to  be  week-day 
Christians  too. 

Will.  Why,  master,  I  do  think,  if  God  Almighty 
is  contented  with  one  day  in  seven,  he  won  t  thank 
you  for  throwing  him  the  other  six  into  the  bargain. 
I  thought  he  gave  us  them  for  our  own  use  ;  and  I 
am  sure  nobody  works  harder  all  the  week  than 
you  do. 

Stock.  God,  it  is  true,  sets  apart  one  day  in  seven 
for  actual  rest  from  labour,  and  for  more  immediate 
devotion  to  his  service.  But  shew  me  that  text 
wherein  he  says,  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
on  Sundays — thou  shalt  keep  my  commandments 
on  the  Sabbath-day— to  be  carnally  minded  on 
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Sundays,  is  death — cease  to  do  evil,  and  learn  to 
do  well  one  day  in  seven — grow  in  grace  on  the 
Lord's  day — Is  there  any  such  text? 

Will.  No,  to  be  sure  there  is  not ;  for  that  would 
be  encouraging  sin  on  all  the  other  days. 

Stock.  Yes,  just  as  you  do,  when  you  make  reli¬ 
gion  a  thing  for  the  church,  and  not  for  the  world. 
There  is  no  one  lawful  calling,  in  pursuing  which  we 
may  not  serve  God  acceptably.  You  and  I  may 
serve  him  while  we  are  stitching  this  pair  of  boots  ; 
Farmer  Furrow,  while  he  is  ploughing  yonder  field ; 
Betsy  Best,  over  the  way,  whilst  she  is  nursing  her 
sick  mother.  Neighbour  Incle,  in  measuring  out 
his  tapes  and  ribbons.  I  say,  all  these  may  serve 
God  just  as  acceptably  in  those  employments  as  at 
church — I  had  almost  said,  more  so. 

Will.  Ay,  indeed — how  can  that  be?  Now, 
you’re  too  much  on  t’other  side. 

Stock.  Because,  a  man’s  trials  in  trade  being 
often  greater,  they  give  him  fresh  means  of  glorify¬ 
ing  God,  and  proving  the  sincerity  of  religion.  A 
man  who  mixes  in  business,  is  naturally  brought 
into  continual  temptations  and  difficulties.  These 
will  lead  him,  if  he  be  a  good  man,  to  look  more  to 
God  than  he  perhaps  would  otherwise  do.  He 
sees  temptations  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left ; 
he  knows  that  there  are  snares  all  around  him ;  this 
makes  him  watchful :  he  feels  that  the  enemy  within 
is  too  ready  to  betray  him ;  this  makes  him  humble 
himself;  while  a  sense  of  his  own  difficulties  makes 
him  tender  to  the  failings  of  others. 

Will.  Then  you  would  make  one  believe,  after 
all,  that  trade  and  business  must  be  sinful  in  itself, 
since  it  brings  a  man  into  all  these  snares  and 
scrapes. 

Stock.  No,  no,  Will;  trade  and  business  don’t 
create  evil  passions ;  they  were  in  the  heart  before ; 
only  now  and  then  they  seem  to  lie  snug  a  little ;  our 
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concerns  with  the  world  bring  them  out  into  action  a 
little  more,  and  thus  shew  both  others  and  ourselves 
what  we  really  are.  But,  then,  as  the  world  offers 
more  trials  on  the  one  hand,  so  on  the  other  it  holds 
out  more  duties.  If  we  are  called  to  battle  oftener, 
we  have  more  opportunities  of  victory.  Every 
temptation  resisted,  is  an  enemy  subdued;  and  “he 
that  ruletli  his  own  spirit,  is  better  than  he  that 
taketh  a  city.” 

Will.  I  don’t  quite  understand  you,  master. 

Stock.  I  will  try  to  explain  myself.  There  is  no 
passion  more  called  out  by  the  transactions  of  trade 
than  covetousness.  Now,  ’tis  impossible  to  with¬ 
stand  such  a  master  sin  as  that,  without  carrying 
a  good  deal  of  the  spirit  of  religion  into  one’s 
trade. 

Will.  Well,  I  own  I  don’t  yet  see  how  I  am  to 
be  religious  when  I’m  hard  at  work,  or  busy  settling 
an  account.  I  can’t  do  two  things  at  once;  tis  as 
if  I  were  to  pretend  to  make  a  shoe  and  cut  out  a 
boot  at  the  same  moment. 

Stock.  I  tell  you,  both  must  subsist  together. 
Nay,  the  one  must  be  the  motive  to  the  other.  God 
commands  us  to  be  industrious,  and  if  we  love  him, 
the  desire  of  pleasing  him  should  be  the  main-spring 
of  our  industry. 

Will.  I  don’t  see  how  I  can  always  be  thinking 
about  pleasing  God. 

Stock.  Suppose,  now,  a  man  had  a  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  whom  he  loved,  and  wished  to  serve;  would  not 
he  be  often  thinking  about  them  while  he  was  at 
work?  and  though  he  would  not  be  always  thinking 
nor  always  talking  about  them,  yet  would  not  the 
very  love  he  bore  them  be  a  constant  spur  to  his 
industry?  He  would  always  be  pursuing  the  same 
course  from  the  same  motive,  though  his  words,  and 
even  his  thoughts,  must  often  be  taken  up  in  the 
common  transactions  of  life. 
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Will.  I  say  first  one,  then  the  other ;  now  for 
labour,  now  for  religion. 

Stock.  I  will  shew  that  both  must  go  together.  I 
will  suppose  you  were  going  to  buy  so  many  skins 
of  our  currier :  that  is  quite  a  worldly  transaction ; 
you  can’t  see  what  a  spirit,  of  religion  has  to  do  with 
buying  a  few  calves’  skins.  Now,  I  tell  you  it  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  Covetousness,  a  desire 
to  make  a  good  bargain,  may  rise  up  in  your  heart. 
Selfishness,  a  spirit  of  monopoly,  a  wish  to  get  all,  in 
order  to  distress  others  ;  these  are  evil  desires,  and 
must  be  subdued.  Some  opportunity  of  unfair  gain 
offers,  in  which  there  may  be  much  sin,  and  yet  little 
scandal.  Here  a  Christian  will  stop  short;  he  will 
recollect,  that  “  he  who  maketh  haste  to  be  rich 
shall  hardly  be  innocent.”  Perhaps  the  sin  may  be 
on  the  side  of  your  dealer ;  he  may  want  to  over¬ 
reach  you ;  this  is  provoking ;  you  are  tempted  to 
violent  anger,  perhaps  to  swear:  here  is  a  fresh 
demand  on  you  for  a  spirit  of  patience  and  modera¬ 
tion,  as  there  was  before  for  a  spirit  of  justice  and 
self-denial.  If,  by  God’s  grace,  you  get  the  victory 
over  these  temptations,  you  are  the  better  man  for 
having  been  called  out  to  them;  always  provided, 
that  the  temptations  be  not  of  your  own  seeking.  If 
you  give  way,  and  sink  under  these  temptations, 
don’t  go  and  say  that  trade  and  business  have  made 
you  covetous,  passionate,  and  profane.  No,  no; 
depend  upon  it,  you  were  so  before ;  you  would  have 
had  all  these  evil  seeds  lurking  in  your  heart,  if  you 
had  been  loitering  about  at  home  and  doing  nothing, 
with  the  additional  sin  of  idleness  into  the  bargain. 
When  you  are  busy,  the  devil  often  tempts  you ; 
when  you  are  idle,  you  tempt  the  devil.  If  business 
and  the  world  call  these  evil  tempers  into  action, 
business  and  the  world  call  that  religion  into  action, 
too,  which  teaches  us  to  resist  them.  And  in  this 
you  see  the  week-day  fruit  of  the  Sunday’s  piety. 
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’Tis  trade  and  business  in  the  week  which  call  us  to 
put  our  Sunday  readings,  praying,  and  church- 
going  into  practice. 

Will.  Well,  master,  you  have  a  comical  way, 
somehow,  of  coming  over  one.  I  never  should  have 
thought  there  would  have  been  any  religion  wanted 
in  buying  and  selling  a  few  calves  skins.  But,  I 
begin  to  see  there  is  a  good  deal  in  what  you  say. 
And,  whenever  1  am  doing  a  common  action,  I  will 
try  to  remember  that  it  must  be  done  after  a  godly 

sort.  . 

Stock.  I  hear  the  clock  strike  nine  ;  let  us  leave 
off  our  work.  I  will  only  observe  further,  that  one 
good  end  of  our  bringing  religion  into  our  business 
is,  to  put  us  in  mind  not  to  undertake  more  busi¬ 
ness  than  we  can  carry  on  consistently  with  our  reli¬ 
gion.  I  shall  never  commend  that  man’s  diligence, 
though  it  is  often  commended  by  the  world,  who  is 
not  diligent  about  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  We  are 
as  much  forbidden  to  be  overcharged  with  the  cares 
of  life  as  with  its  pleasures.  I  only  wish  to  prove  to 
you,  that  a  discreet  Christian  may  be  wise  for  both 
worlds;  that  he  may  employ  his  hands  without 
entangling  his  soul,  and  labour  for  the  meat  that 
perisheth "without  neglecting  that  which  endureth 
unto  eternal  life ;  that  he  may  be  prudent  for  time, 
while  he  is  wise  for  eternity. 


PART  VI. 

Dialogue  the  Second.  On  the  duty  of  carrying 
Religion  into  our  Amusements. 

The  next  evening,  Will  Simpson  being  got  first  to 
his  work,  Mr.  Stock  found  him  singing  very  cheer¬ 
fully  over  his  last.  His  master’s  entrance  did  not 
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prevent  his  finishing  his  song,  which  concluded 
with  these  words  : 

“  Since  life  is  no  more  than  a  passage  at  best, 

Let  us  strew  the  way  over  with  flowers.” 

When  Will  had  concluded  his  song,  he  turned 
to  Mr.  Stock,  and  said,  “  I  thank  you,  master,  for 
first  putting  it  into  my  head  how  wicked  it  is  to 
sing  profane  and  indecent  songs.  I  never  sing  any 
now  which  have  any  wicked  words  in  them.” 

Stock.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  So  far  you  do 
well.  But  there  are  other  things  as  bad  as  wicked 
words,  nay,  worse  perhaps,  though  they  do  not  so 
much  shock  the  ear  of  decency. 

Will.  What  is  that,  master  ?  What  can  be  so 
bad  as  wicked  words  ? 

Stock.  Wricked  thoughts,  Will.  Which  thoughts, 
when  they  are  covered  over  with  smooth  words,  and 
dressed  out  in  pleasing  rhymes,  so  as  not  to  shock 
modest  young  people  by  the  sound,  do  more  harm 
to  their  principles  than  those  songs  of  which  the 
words  are  so  gross  and  disgusting,  that  no  person 
of  common  decency  can  for  a  moment  listen  to 
them. 

Will.  Well,  master,  I  am  sure  that  was  a  very 
pretty  song  I  was  singing  when  you  came  in,  and  a 
song  which  very  sober  good  people  sing. 

Stock.  Do  they  ?  Then  I  will  be  bold  to  say, 
that  singing  such  songs  is  no  part  of  their  goodness. 
I  heard  indeed  but  two  lines  of  it,  but  they  were  so 
heathenish  that  I  desire  to  hear  no  more. 

Will.  Now  you  are  really  too  hard.  What 
harm  could  there  be  in  it  ?  there  was  not  one  inde¬ 
cent  word. 

Stock.  I  own,  indeed,  that  indecent  words  are 
particularly  offensive.  But,  as  1  said  before,  though 
immodest  expressions  offend  the  ear  more,  they  do 
not  corrupt  the  heart,  perhaps,  much  more  than 
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songs  of  which  the  words  are  decent,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  vicious.  In  the  latter  case,  because  there  is 
nothing  that  shocks  his  ear,  a  man  listens  till  the 
sentiment  has  so  corrupted  his  heart,  that  his  ear 
grows  hardened  to,  and  by  long  custom  he  loses 
all  sense  of,  the  danger  of  profane  diversions  ;  and 
I  must  say  I  have  often  heard  young  women  of 
character  sing  songs  in  company,  which  I  should 
be  ashamed  to  read  by  myself.  But  come,  as  we 
work,  let  us  talk  over  this  business  a  little  ;  and 
first  let  us  stick  to  this  sober  song  of  yours  that  you 
boast  so  much  about,  (repeats.) 

“  Since  life  is  no  more  than  a  passage  at  best, 

Let  us  strew  the  way  over  with  flowers.” 

Now,  what  do  you  learn  by  this  ? 

Will.  Why,  master,  I  don’t  pretend  to  learn  much 
by  it.  But  ’tis  a  pretty  tune  and  pretty  words. 

Slock.  But  what  do  those  pretty  words  mean? 

Will.  That  we  must  make  ourselves  merry  be¬ 
cause  life  is  short. 

Stock.  Will  !  Of  what  religion  are  you  ? 

Will.  You  are  always  asking  one  such  odd  ques¬ 
tions,  master :  why,  a  Christian  to  be  sure. 

Stock.  If  I  often  ask  you,  or  others,  this  question, 
it  is  only  because  I  like  to  know  what  grounds  I 
am  to  go  upon  when  I  am  talking  with  you  or 
them.  I  conceive  that  there  are  in  this  country  two 
sorts  of  people — Christians,  and  no  Christians. 
Now,  if  people  profess  to  be  of  this  first  descrip¬ 
tion,  I  expect  one  kind  of  notions,  opinions,  and 
behaviour  from  them ;  if  they  say  they  are  of  the 
latter,  then  I  look  for  another  set  of  notions  and 
actions  from  them.  I  compel  no  man  to  think  with 
me.  I  take  every  man  at  his  word.  I  only  expect 
him  to  think  and  believe  according  to  the  character 
he  takes  upon  himself,  and  to  act  on  the  principles 
of  that  character  which  he  professes  to  maintain. 
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Tf  ill.  That  s  fair  enough — I  can’t  say  but  it  is — 
to  take  a  man  at  his  own  word,  and  on  his  own 
grounds. 

Stock.  Well  then.  Of  whom  does  the  scripture 
speak  when  it  says,  “  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to¬ 
morrow  we  die  V’ 

Will.  Why,  of  heathens  to  be  sure,  not  of 
Christians. 

Stock.  And  of  whom,  when  it  says,  “  Let  us 
crown  ourselves  with  rosebuds  before  thev  are 
withered  ?” 

Will.  Oh,  that  is  Solomon’s  worldly  fool. 

Stock.  You  disapprove  of  both,  then  ? 

Will.  To  be  sure  I  do.  I  should  not  be  a  Chris¬ 
tian  if  I  did  not. 

Stock.  And  yet,  though  a  Christian,  you  are  ad¬ 
miring  the  very  same  thought  in  the  song  you  were 
singing.  How  do  you  reconcile  this  ? 

Will.  Oh,  there  is  no  comparison  between  them. 
These  several  texts  are  designed  to  describe  loose 
wicked  heathens.  Now,  I  learn  texts  as  part  of 
my  religion.  But  religion,  you  know,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  a  song.  I  sing  a  song  for  my  pleasure. 

Stock.  In  our  last  night’s  talk,  Will,  I  endea¬ 
voured  to  prove  to  you  that  religion  was  to  be 
brought  into  our  business.  I  wish  now  to  let  you 
see  that  it  is  to  be  brought  into  our  pleasure  also. 
And  that  he  who  is  really  a  Christian,  must  be  a 
Christian  in  his  very  diversions. 

Will.  Now  you  are  too  strict  again,  master ;  as 
you  last  night  declared,  that  in  our  business  you 
would  not  have  us  always  praying  ;  so  I  hope  that 
in  our  pleasure  you  would  not  have  us  always 
psalm-singing.  I  hope  you  would  not  have  all 
one’s  singing  to  be  about  good  things  ? 

Stock.  Not  so,  Will ;  but  I  would  not  have  any 
part  either  of  our  business  or  our  pleasure  to  be 
about  evil  things.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  singing 
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about  religion,  it  is  another  thing  to  be  singing 
against  it.  Saint  Peter,  I  fancy,  would  not  much 
have  approved  your  favourite  song.  He,  at  least, 
seemed  to  have  another  view  of  the  matter,  when 
he  said,  “The  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand.”  Now, 
this  text  teaches  much  the  same  awful  truth  with 
the  first  line  of  your  song.  But  let  us  see  to  what 
different  purposes  the  apostle  and  the  poet  turn 
the  very  same  thought.  Your  song  says,  because 
life  is  so  short,  let  us  make  it  merry,  Let  us  divert 
ourselves  so  much  on  the  road,  that  we  may  forget 
the  end.  Now,  what  says  the  apostle,  “  Because 
the  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand,  be  ye  therefore 
sober,  and  watch  unto  prayer.” 

Will.  Why,  master,  I  like  to  be  sober  too,  and 
have  left  off  drinking.  But  still  I  never  thought 
that  we  were  obliged  to  carry  texts  out  of  the  Bible 
to  try  the  soundness  of  a  song,  and  to  enable  us 
to  judge  if  we  might  be  both  merry  and  wise  in  sing¬ 
ing  it. 

Stock.  Providence  has  not  so  stinted  our  enjoy¬ 
ments,  Will,  but  he  has  left  us  many  subjects  of 
harmless  merriment :  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  am 
never  certain  that  any  one  is  quite  harmless  till  I 
have  tried  it  by  this  rule  that  you  seem  to  think  so 
strict.  There  is  another  favourite  catch  which  I 
heard  you  and  some  of  the  workmen  humming  yes¬ 
terday. 

Will.  I  will  prove  to  you  that  there  is  not  a 
word  of  harm  in  that ;  pray  listen  now.  (sings.) 

“  Which  is  the  best  day  to  drink — Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday, 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday?” 

Stock.  Now,  Will,  do  you  really  find  your  un¬ 
willingness  to  drink  is  so  great,  that  you  stand  in 
need  of  all  these  incentives  to  provoke  you  to  it  ? 
do  you  not  find  temptation  strong  enough  without 
exciting  your  inclinations,  and  whetting  your  appe- 
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tites  in  this  manner  ?  can  any  thing  be  more  un¬ 
christian  than  to  persuade  youth  by  pleasant  words, 
set  to  the  most  alluring  music,  that  the  pleasures  of 
drinking  are  so  great,  that  every  day  in  the  week, 
naming  them  all  successively,  by  way  of  fixing  and 
enlarging  the  idea,  is  equally  fit,  equally  proper, 
and  equally  delightful ;  for  what  ? — for  the  low  and 
sensual  purpose  of  getting  drunk.  Tell  me,  Will, 
are  you  so  very  averse  to  pleasure  ?  Are  you  natu¬ 
rally  so  cold  and  dead  to  all  passion  and  tempta¬ 
tion,  that  you  really  find  it  necessary  to  inflame 
your  imagination,  and  disorder  your  senses,  in  order 
to  excite  a  quicker  relish  for  the  pleasures  of  sin  ? 

Will.  All  this  is  true  enough,  indeed ;  but  I 
never  saw  it  in  this  light  before. 

Stock.  As  I  passed  by  the  Greyhound  last  night, 
in  the  way  to  my  evening’s  walk  in  the  fields,  I 
caught  this  one  verse  of  a  song  which  the  club  were 
singing : 

“  Bring  the  flask,  tlxe  music  bring, 

Joy  shall  quickly  find  us ; 

Drink  and  dance,  and  laugh  and  sing, 

And  cast  dull  care  behind  us.” 

When  I  got  into  the  fields,  I  could  not  forbear  com¬ 
paring  this  song  with  the  second  lesson  last  Sun¬ 
day  evening  at  church ;  these  were  the  words  : 
“  Take  heed,  lest  at  any  time  your  heart  be  over¬ 
charged  with  drunkenness,  and  so  that  day  come 
upon  you  unawares,  for  as  a  snare  shall  it  come 
upon  all  them  that  are  on  the  face  of  the  earth.” 

Will.  Why,  to  be  sure  if  the  second  lesson  was 
right,  the  song  must  be  wrong. 

Stock.  I  ran  over  in  my  mind  also  a  comparison 
between  such  songs  as  that  which  begins  with 

‘  ‘  Drink,  and  drive  care  away,” 

with  those  injunctions  of  holy  writ,  “  W  atch  and  pray , 
therefore,  that  you  enter  not  into  temptation  ;  and 
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again,  “  Watch  and  pray,  that  you  may  escape  all 
these  things.”  I  say,  I  compared  this  with  the  song 
I  allude  to, 

“  Drink  and  drive  care  away, 

Drink  and  be  merry ; 

You'll  ne’er  go  the  faster 
To  the  Stygian  ferry.” 

I  compared  this  with  that  awful  admonition  of 
scripture  how  to  pass  the  time,  “  not  in  rioting  and 
drunkenness,  not  in  chambering  and  wantonness  ; 
but  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  make  not 
provision  for  the  flesh,  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof.” 

Will.  I  am  afraid,  then,  master,  you  would  not 
much  approve  of  what  I  used  to  think  a  very  pretty 
song,  which  begins  with, 

“  A  plague  on  those  musty  old  lubbers, 

Who  teach  us  to  fast  and  to  think.” 

Stock.  Will,  what  would  you  think  of  any  one 
who  should  sit  down  and  tvrite  a  book  or  a  song  to 
abuse  the  clergy  ? 

Will.  Why,  I  should  think  he  was  a  very  wicked 
fellow,  and  I  hope  no  one  would  look  into  such  a 
book,  or  sing  such  a  song. 

Stock.  And  yet  it  must  certainly  be  the  clergy 
who  are  scoffed  at  in  that  verse,  it  being  their 
professed  business  to  teach  us  to  think  and  be 
serious. 

Will.  Ay,  master,  and  now  you  have  opened 
my  eyes,  I  think  I  can  make  some  of  those  com¬ 
parisons  myself  between  the  spirit  of  the  Bible  and 
the  spirit  of  these  songs. 

“  Bring  the  flask,  the  goblet  bring,” 

won’t  stand  very  well  in  company  with  the  threat 
of  the  prophet,  “Woe  unto  them  that  rise  up  early, 
that  they  may  mingle  strong  drink.” 

Stock.  Ay,  Will ;  and  these  thoughtless  people 
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who  live  up  to  their  singing,  seem  to  be  the  very 
people  described  in  another  place  as  glorying  in 
their  intemperance,  and  acting  what  their  songs 
describe — “  They  look  at  the  wine,  and  say  it  is 
red,  it  moveth  itself  aright  in  the  cup.” 

Will.  I  do  hope  I  shall  for  the  future  not  only 
become  more  careful  what  songs  I  sing  myself,  but 
also  not  to  keep  company  with  those  who  sing 
nothing  else  but  what,  in  my  sober  judgment,  I  now 
see  to  be  wrong. 

Stock.  As  we  shall  have  no  body  in  the  world 
to  come,  it  is  a  pity  not  only  to  make  our  pleasures 
here  consist  entirely  in  the  delights  of  animal  life, 
but  to  make  our  very  songs  consist  in  extolling  and 
exalting  those  delights  which  are  unworthy  of  the 
man  as  well  as  of  the  Christian.  If,  through  tempt¬ 
ation  or  weakness,  we  fall  into  errors,  let  us  not 
establish  and  confirm  them  by  picking  up  all  the 
songs  and  scraps  of  verses  which  excuse,  justify, 
and  commend  sin.  That  “  time  is  short,”  is  a  rea¬ 
son  given  by  these  song-mongers  why  we  should 
give  into  greater  indulgences.  That  “  time  is  short,” 
is  a  reason  given  by  the  apostle  why  we  should 
enjoy  our  dearest  comforts  as  if  we  enjoyed  them 
not. 

Now,  Will,  I  hope  you  will  see  the  importance  of 
so  managing,  that  our  diversions  (for  diversions  of 
some  kind  we  all  require)  may  be  as  carefully 
chosen  as  our  other  employments.  For  to  make 
them  such  as  shall  effectually  drive  out  of  our  minds 
all  that  the  Bible  and  the  minister  have  been  putting 
into  them,  seems  to  me  as  imprudent  as  it  is  unchris¬ 
tian.  But  this  is  not  all.  Such  sentiments  as  these 
songs  contain,  set  off  by  the  prettiest  music,  height¬ 
ened  by  liquor,  and  all  the  noise  and  spirit  of  what 
is  called  jovial  company,  all  this,  I  say,  not  only 
puts  every  thing  that  is  right  out  of  the  mind,  but 
puts  every  thing  that  is  wrong  into  it.  Such  songs, 
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therefore,  as  tend  to  promote  levity,  thoughtlessness, 
loose  imaginations,  false  views  of  life,  forgetfulness 
of  death,  contempt  of  whatever  is  serious,  and  neg¬ 
lect  of  whatever  is  sober,  whether  they  be  love  songs 
or  drinking  songs,  will  not,  cannot  be  sung  by  any 
man  or  any  woman  who  makes  a  serious  profession 
of  Christianity.* 

*  It  is  with  regret  I  have  lately  observed,  that  the  fashiona¬ 
ble  author  and  singer  of  songs  more  loose,  profane,  and  cor¬ 
rupt  than  any  of  those  here  noticed,  not  only  received  a  prize 
as  the  reward  of  his  important  services,  but  received  also  the 
public  acknowledgments  of  an  illustrious  society,  for  having 
contributed  to  the  happiness  of  their  country  ! 

[The  popular  author  and  singer  here  alluded  to,  was  the  late 
Charles  Dibdin,  who  obtained  a  pension  of  £200  a  year,  from 
government,  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  a  reward 
for  his  loyal  ballads,  which  certainly  had  a  wonderful  effect, 
especially  in  the  navy.  When  Mr.  Pitt  died,  however,  the 
pension  was  withdrawn,  and  poor  Dibdin  ended  his  days  in 
poverty. — E  ditor.] 
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THE  HISTORY 

OF 

TOM  WHITE,  THE  POSTBOY. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 


PART  I. 

Tom  White  was  one  of  the  best  drivers  of  a  post- 
chaise,  on  the  Bath  road.  Tom  was  the  son  of  an 
honest  labourer  at  a  little  village  in  Wiltshire :  he 
was  an  active  industrious  boy,  and,  as  soon  as  he 
was  old  enough,  he  left  his  father,  who  was  bur¬ 
dened  with  a  numerous  family,  and  went  to  live  with 
Farmer  Hodges,  a  sober  worthy  man  in  the  same  vil¬ 
lage.  He  drove  the  waggon  all  the  week ;  and  on 
Sundays,  though  he  was  now  grown  up,  the  farmer 
required  him  to  attend  the  Sunday-school,  carried 
on  under  the  inspection  of  Dr.  Shepherd,  the  worthy 
vicar,  and  always  made  him  read  his  Bible  in  the 
evening  after  he  had  served  his  cattle  ;  and  would 
have  turned  him  out  of  his  service,  if  he  had  ever 
gone  to  the  ale-house  for  his  own  pleasure. 

Tom  by  carrying  some  waggon-loads  of  faggots 
to  the  Bear  Inn,  at  Devizes,  made  many  acquaint¬ 
ances  in  the  stable-yard.  He  soon  learnt  to  com¬ 
pare  his  own  carter’s  frock,  and  shoes  thick  set  with 
nails,  with  the  smart  red  jacket  and  tight  boots  of 
the  post-boys,  and  grew  ashamed  of  his  own  homely 
dress ;  he  was  resolved  to  drive  a  chaise,  to  get 
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money,  and  to  see  the  world.  Foolish  fellow  !  he 
never  considered  that,  though  it  is  true  a  waggoner 
works  hard  all  day,  yet  he  gets  a  quiet  evening  at 
home,  and  undisturbed  rest  at  night.  However,  as 
there  must  be  chaise-boys  as  well  as  plough-boys, 
there  was  no  great  harm  in  the  change.  The  evil 
company  to  which  it  exposed  him,  was  the  chief 
mischief.  He  left  Farmer  Hodges,  though  not  with¬ 
out  sorrow  at  quitting  so  kind  a  master,  and  got 
himself  hired  at  the  Black  Bear. 

Notwithstanding  the  temptations  to  which  he  was 
now  exposed,  Tom’s  good  education  stood  by  him 
for  some  time.  At  first  he  was  frightened  to  hear 
the  oaths  and  wicked  words  which  are  too  often 
uttered  in  a  stable-yard.  However,  though  he 
thought  it  very  wrong,  he  had  not  the  courage  to 
reprove  it ;  and  the  next  step  to  being  easy  at  seeing 
others  sin,  is  to  sin  ourselves.  By  degrees  he  began 
to  think  it  manly,  and  a  mark  of  spirit  in  others  to 
swear ;  though  the  force  of  good  habits  was  so 
strong,  that  at  first,  when  he  ventured  to  swear  him¬ 
self,  it  was  with  fear,  and  in  a  low  voice.  But  he 
was  soon  laughed  out  of  his  sheepishness,  as  they 
called  it ;  and  though  he  never  became  so  profane 
and  blasphemous  as  some  of  his  companions,  (for  he 
never  swore  in  cool  blood,  or  in  mirth,  as  so  many 
do,)  yet  he  would  too  often  use  a  dreadful  bad  word 
when  he  was  in  a  passion  with  his  horses.  And 
here  I  cannot  but  drop  a  hint  on  the  deep  folly,  as 
well  as  wickedness,  of  being  in  a  great  rage  with 
poor  beasts,  who,  not  having  the  gift  of  reason, 
cannot  be  moved,  like  human  creatures,  with  all  the 
wicked  words  that  are  said  to  them ;  though  these 
dumb  creatures,  unhappily,  having  the  gift  of  feel¬ 
ing,  suffer  as  much  as  human  creatuses  can  do,  at 
the  cruel  and  unnecessary  beatings  given  them. 
Tom  had  been  bred  up  to  think  that  drunkenness 
was  a  great  sin,  for  he  never  saw  Farmer  Hodges 
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drunk  in  his  life;  and  where  a  farmer  is  sober  him¬ 
self,  his  men  are  less  likely  to  drink,  or,  if  they 
do,  the  master  can  reprove  them  with  the  better 
grace. 

Tom  was  not  naturally  fond  of  drink,  yet  for  the 
sake  of  being  thought  merry  company,  and  a  hearty 
fellow,  he  often  drank  more  than  he  ought.  As  he 
had  been  used  to  go  to  church  twice  on  a  Sunday 
while  he  lived  with  the  farmer,  (who  seldom  used 
his  horses  on  that  day,  except  to  carry  his  wife  to 
church  behind  him,)  Tom  felt  a  little  uneasy  when 
he  was  sent  the  very  first  Sunday  a  long  journey 
with  a  great  family ;  for  I  cannot  conceal  the  truth, 
that  too  many  gentlefolks  will  travel,  when  there  is 
no  necessity  for  it,  on  a  Sunday,  and  when  Monday 
would  answer  the  end  just  as  well.  This  is  a  great 
grief  to  all  good  and  sober  people,  both  rich  and 
poor  ;  and  it  is  still  more  inexcusable  in  the  great, 
who  have  every  day  at  their  command.  However, 
he  kept  his  thoughts  to  himself,  though  he  could 
not  now  and  then  help  thinking  how  quietly  things 
were  going  on  at  the  farmer’ s,  whose  waggoner  on  a 
Sunday  led  as  easy  a  life  as  if  he  had  been  a  gentle¬ 
man.  But  he  soon  lost  all  thoughts  of  this  kind, 
and  in  time  did  not  know  a  Sunday  from  a  Monday. 
Tom  went  on  prosperously,  as  it  is  called,  for  three 
or  four  years,  got  plenty  of  money,  but  saved  not  a 
shilling.  As  soon  as  his  horses  were  once  in  the 
stable,  whoever  would  might  see  them  fed,  for  Tom. 
He  had  other  fish  to  fry.  Fives,  cards,  cudgel-play¬ 
ing,  laying  wagers,  and  keeping  loose  company, 
each  of  which  he  at  first  disliked,  and  each  of  which 
he  soon  learned  to  practise,  ran  away  with  all  his 
money,  and  all  his  spare  time ;  and  though  he  was 
generally  in  the  way  as  soon  as  the  horses  were 
ready,  (because  if  there  was  no  driving  there  was 
no  pay,)  yet  he  did  not  care  whether  the  carriage 
was  clean  or  dirty,  if  the  horses  looked  well  or  ill, 
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if  the  harness  was  whole,  or  the  horses  were  shod. 
The  certainty  that  the  gains  of  to-morrow  would 
make  up  for  the  extravagance  of  to-day,  made  him 
quite  thoughtless  and  happy  ;  for  he  was  young, 
active,  and  healthy,  and  never  foresaw  that  a  rainy 
day  might  come,  when  he  would  want  what  he  now 
squandered. 

One  day  being  a  little  flustered  with  liquor  as  he 
was  driving  his  return  chaise  through  Brentford,  he 
saw  just  before  him  another  empty  carriage,  duven 
by  one  of  his  acquaintance  :  he  whipped  up  his 
horses,  resolving  to  outstrip  the  other,  and  swearing 
dreadfully  that  he  would  be  at  the  Red  Lion  first 
for  a  pint, — “  Done,”  cried  the  other — a  wager  ! 
Both  cut  and  spurred  the  poor  beasts  with  the  usual 
fury,  as  if  their  credit  had  been  really  at  stake,  or 
their  lives  had  depended  on  this  foolish  contest. 
Tom’s  chaise  had  now  got  up  to  that  of  his  rival, 
and  they  drove  alongside  of  each  other  with  great 
fury  and  many  imprecations.  But  in  a  narrow 
part,  Tom’s  chaise  being  in  the  middle,  with  his 
antagonist  on  one  side,  and  a  cart  driving  against 
him  on  the  other,  the  horses  reared — the  carriages 
got  entangled — Tom  roared  out  a  great  oath  to  the 
other  to  stop,  which  he  either  could  not  or  would 
not  do,  but  returned  an  horrid  imprecation  that  he 
would  win  the  wager  if  he  was  alive.  Tom  s  horses 
took  fright,  and  he  himself  was  thrown  to  the 
ground  with  great  violence.  As  soon  as  he  could 
be  got  from  under  the  wheels,  he  was  taken  up 
senseless,  his  leg  was  broken  in  two  places,  and  his 
body  much  bruised.  Some  people,  whom  the  noise 
had  brought  together,  put  him  in  the  post-chaise, 
in  which  the  waggoner  kindly  assisted,  but  the  other 
driver  seemed  careless  and  indifferent,  and  drove  off, 
observing  with  a  brutal  coolness,  I  am  sorry  I  have 
lost  my  pint;  I  should  have  beat  him  hollow,  had 
it  not  been  for  this  little  accident.  Some  gentle- 
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men  who  came  out  of  the  inn,  after  reprimanding 
this  savage,  inquired  who  he  was,  wrote  to  inform 
his  master,  and  got  him  discharged  ;  resolving  that 
neither  they  nor  any  of  their  friends  would  ever 
employ  him,  and  he  was  long  out  of  place,  and 
nobody  ever  cared  to  be  driven  by  him. 

Tom  was  taken  to  one  of  those  excellent  hos¬ 
pitals  with  which  London  abounds.  His  agonies 
were  dreadful,  his  leg  was  set,  and  a  high  fever 
came  on.  As  soon  as  he  was  left  alone  to  reflect 
on  his  condition,  his  first  thought  was  that  he  should 
die,  and  his  horror  was  inconceivable.  “  Alas  !” 
said  he,  “  what  will  become  of  my  poor  soul  ?  I 
am  cut  off  in  the  very  commission  of  three  great 
sins  :  I  was  drunk,  1  was  in  a  horrible  passion,  and 
I  had  oaths  and  blasphemies  in  my  mouth.  He 
tried  to  pray,  but  he  could  not;  his  mind  was  all 
distraction,  and  he  thought  he  was  so  very  wicked 
that  God  would  not  forgive  him  ;  because,  says  he, 
I  have  sinned  against  light  and  knowledge  ;  I  have 
had  a  sober  education,  and  good  examples  ;  I  was 
bred  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  knowledge  of 
Christ;  and  I  deserve  nothing  but  punishment.”  At 
length  he  grew  light-headed,  and  there  was  little 
hope  of  his  life.  Whenever  he  came  to  his  senses 
for  a  few  minutes,  he  cried  out,  “  Oh  !  that  my  old 
companions  could  now  see  me !  surely  they  would 
take  warning  by  my  sad  fate,  and  repent  before  it 
is  too  late !” 

By  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  skill  of  the  sur¬ 
geon  and  the  care  of  the  nurses,  he,  however,  grew 
better  in  a  few  days.  And  here  let  me  stop  to 
remark,  what  a  mercy  it  is  that  we  live  in  a  Chris¬ 
tian  country,  where  the  poor,  when  sick,  or  lame, 
or  wounded,  are  taken  as  much  care  of  as  any 
gentry  ;  nay,  in  some  respects  more,  because  in 
hospitals  and  infirmaries  there  are  more  doctors  and 
surgeons  to  attend,  than  most  private  gentlefolks 
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can  afford  to  have  at  their  own  houses,  whereas 
there  never  was  an  hospital  in  the  ivhole  heathen 
world.  Blessed  be  God  for  this,  among  the  thou¬ 
sand  other  excellent  fruits  of  the  Christian  religion  ! 
a  religion  which,  like  its  Divine  Founder,  while  its 
grand  object  is  the  salvation  of  men’s  souls,  teaches 
us  also  to  relieve  their  bodily  wants.  It  directs  us 
never  to  forget  that  He  who  forgave  sins,  healed 
diseases,  and,  while  he  preached  the  gospel,  fed  the 
multitude. 

It  was  eight  weeks  before  Tom  could  be  taken 
out  of  bed.  This  was  a  happy  affliction  ;  for  by 
the  grace  of  God,  this  long  sickness  and  solitude 
gave  him  time  to  reflect  on  his  past  life.  He  began 
seriously  to  hate  those  darling  sins  which  had 
brought  him  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  He  could  now 
pray  heartily  ;  he  confessed  and  lamented  his  ini¬ 
quities  with  many  tears,  and  began  to  hope  that 
the  mercies  of  God,  through  the  merits  of  a  Re¬ 
deemer,  might  yet  be  extended  to  him,  on  his  sin¬ 
cere  repentance.  He  resolved  never  more  to  return 
to  the  same  evil  courses  ;  but  he  did  not  trust  in 
his  own  strength,  but  prayed  that  God  would  give 
him  grace  for  the  future,  as  well  as  pardon  for  the 
past.  He  remembered,  and  he  was  humbled  at  the 
thought,  that  he  used  to  have  short  fits  of  repent¬ 
ance,  and  to  form  resolutions  of  amendment,  in  his 
wild  and  thoughtless  days  ;  and  often,  when  he  had 
a  bad  head-ache  after  a  drinking-bout,  or  had  lost 
his  money  at  all-fours,  he  vowed  never  to  drink  or 
play  again.  But  as  soon  as  his  head  was  well 
and  his  pockets  recruited,  he  forgot  all  his  reso¬ 
lutions.  And  how  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  for  he 
trusted  in  his  own  strength,  he  never  prayed  to  God 
to  strengthen  him,  nor  ever  avoided  the  next  tempt¬ 
ation.  He  thought  that  amendment  was  a  thing  to  be 
set  about  at  any  time  ;  he  did  not  know  that  “  it  is 
the  grace  of  God  which  bringeth  us  to  repentance.” 
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The  case  was  now  different.  Tom  began  to  find 
that  “  his  strength  was  perfect  weakness,”  and  that 
he  could  do  nothing  without  the  Divine  assistance, 
for  which  he  prayed  heartily  and  constantly.  He 
sent  home  for  his  Bible  and  Prayer-book,  which 
he  had  not  opened  for  two  years,  and  which  had 
been  given  him  when  he  left  the  Sunday-school. 
He  spent  the  chief  part  of  his  time  in  reading 
them,  and  derived  great  comfort,  as  well  as  great 
knowledge,  from  this  employment  of  his  time. 
The  study  of  the  Bible  filled  his  heart  with  grati¬ 
tude  to  God,  who  had  not  cut  him  off  in  the  midst 
of  his  sins,  but  had  given  him  space  for  repent¬ 
ance  ;  and  the  agonies  he  had  lately  suffered  with 
his  broken  leg  increased  his  thankfulness,  that  he 
had  escaped  the  more  dreadful  pain  of  eternal 
misery.  And  here  let  me  remark  what  encourage¬ 
ment  this  is  for  rich  people  to  give  away  bibles  and 
good  books,  and  not  to  lose  all  hope,  though,  for  a 
time,  they  see  little  or  no  good  effect  from  it. 
According  to  all  appearance,  Tom’s  books  were 
never  likely  to  do  him  any  good,  and  yet  his  gene¬ 
rous  benefactor,  who  had  cast  his  bread  upon  the 
waters,  found  it  after  many  days  :  for  this  bible, 
which  had  lain  untouched  for  years,  was  at  last 
made  the  instrument  of  his  reformation.  God  will 
work  in  his  own  good  time,  and  in  his  own  way, 
but  our  zeal  and  our  exertions  are  the  means  by 
which  he  commonly  chooses  to  work. 

As  soon  as  he  got  well,  and  was  discharged  from 
the  hospital,  Tom  began  to  think  he  must  return  to 
get  his  bread.  At  first  he  had  some  scruples  about 
going  back  to  his  old  employ :  but,  says  he,  sensibly 
enough,  gentlefolks  must  travel,  travellers  must  have 
chaises,  and  chaises  must  have  drivers :  ’tis  a  very 
honest  calling,  and  I  don’t  know  that  goodness  be¬ 
longs  to  one  sort  of  business  more  than  another ;  and 
he  who  can  be  good  in  a  state  of  great  temptation, 
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provided  the  calling  be  lawful,  and  the  temptations 
are  not  of  his  own  seeking,  and  he  be  diligent  in 
prayer,  may  be  better  than  another  man,  for  aught  I 
know;  and  “  all  that  belongs  to  us  is,  to  do  our  duty 
in  that  state  of  life  in  which  it  shall  please  God  to 
call  us,”  and  to  leave  events  in  God’s  hand.  Tom 
had  rubbed  up  his  catechism  at  the  hospital,  and  ’tis 
a  pity  that  people  don’t  look  at  their  catechism  some¬ 
times  when  they  are  grown  up;  for  it  is  full  as  good 
for  men  and  women  as  it  is  for  children ;  nay,  better; 
for  though  the  answers  contained  in  it  are  intended 
for  children  to  repeat,  yet  the  duties  enjoined  in  it 
are  intended  for  men  and  women  to  put  in  practice. 
It  is,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the  very  grammar  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  of  our  church,  and  they  who  understand 
every  part  of  their  catechism  thoroughly,  will  not  be 
ignorant  of  any  thing  which  a  plain  Christian  need 
to  know. 

Tom  now  felt  grieved  that  he  was  obliged  to  drive 
on  Sundays.  But  people  who  are  in  earnest,  and 
have  their  hearts  in  a  thing,  can  find  helps  in  all  cases. 
As  soon  as  he  had  set  down  his  company  at  their 
stage,  and  had  seen  his  horses  fed,  says  Tom,  a  man 
who  takes  care  of  his  horses,  will  generally  think  it 
right  to  let  them  rest  an  hour  or  two  at  least.  In 
every  town  it  is  a  chance  but  there  may  be  a  church 
open  during  part  of  that  time.  If  the  prayers  should 
be  over,  I’ll  try  hard  for  the  sermon;  and  if  I  dare 
not  stay  to  the  sermon,  it  is  a  chance  but  I  may 
catch  the  prayers;  it  is  worth  trying  for,  however; 
and  as  I  used  to  think  nothing  of  making  a  push, 
for  the  sake  of  getting  an  hour  to  garnbfe,  I  need 
not  grudge  to  take  a  little  pains  extraordinary  to 
serve  God.  By  this  watchfulness  he  soon  got  to 
know  the  hours  of  service  at  all  the  towns  on  the 
road  he  travelled;  and  while  the  horses  fed,  Tom  went 
to  church;  and  it  became  a  favourite  proverb  with 
Inm,  that  prayers  and  provender  hinder  no  mans 
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journey;  and  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  Tom’s 
maxim  to  all  travellers,  whether  master  or  servant, 
carrier  or  coachman. 

At  first  his  companions  wanted  to  laugh  and  make 
sport  of  this ;  but  when  they  saw  that  no  lad  on  the 
road  was  up  so  early  or  worked  so  hard  as  Tom ; 
when  they  saw  no  chaise  so  neat,  no  glasses  so  bright, 
no  harness  so  tight,  no  drivers  so  diligent,  so  clean, 
or  so  civil,  they  found  he  was  no  subject  to  make 
sport  at.  Tom  indeed  was  very  careful  in  looking 
after  the  linch-pins;  in  never  giving  his  horses  too 
much  water  when  they  were  hot ;  nor,  whatever  was 
his  haste,  would  he  ever  gallop  them  up  hill,  strike 
them  across  the  head,  or,  when  tired,  cut  and  slash 
them,  or  gallop  over  the  stones,  as  soon  as  he  got 
into  a  town,  as  some  foolish  fellows  do.  What  helped 
to  cure  Tom  of  these  bad  practices  was,  that  remark 
he  met  with  in  the  Bible,  that  “  a  good  man  is  merci¬ 
ful  to  his  beast.”  He  was  much  moved  one  day,  on 
reading  the  prophet  Jonah,  to  observe  what  compas¬ 
sion  the  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth  had  for  poor 
beasts:  for  one  of  the  reasons  there  given  why  the 
Almighty  was  unwilling  to  destroy  the  great  city  of 
Nineveh  was,  “  because  there  was  much  cattle  in  it.” 
After  this,  Tom  never  could  bear  to  see  a  wanton 
stroke  inflicted.  Doth  God  care  for  horses,  said  he, 
and  shall  man  be  cruel  to  them? 

Tom  soon  grew  rich,  for  one  in  his  station;  for 
every  gentleman  on  the  road  would  be  driven  by  no 
other  lad,  if  careful  Tom  was  to  be  had.  Being 
diligent,  he  got  a  great  deal  of  money;  being  frugal, 
he  spent  but  little;  and  having  no  vices,  he  wasted 
none.  He  soon  found  out  that  there  was  some  mean¬ 
ing  in  that  text  which  says,  that  “  godliness  hath 
the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  of  that 
which  is  to  come:”  for  the  same  principles  which 
make  a  man  sober  and  honest,  have  also  a  natural 
tendency  to  make  him  healthy  and  rich ;  while  a 
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drunkard  and  a  spendthrift  can  hardly  escape  being 
sick  and  a  beggar.  Vice  is  the  parent  of  misery  in 
both  worlds. 

After  a  few  years  Tom  begged  a  holiday,  and  made 
a  visit  to  his  native  village  ;  his  good  character  had 
got  thither  before  him.  He  found  his  father  was 
dead,  but  during  his  long  illness  Tom  had  supplied 
him  with  money,  and,  by  allowing  him  a  trifle  every 
week,  had  had  the  honest  satisfaction  of  keeping  him 
from  the  parish.  Farmer  Hodges  was  still  living, 
but,  being  grown  old  and  infirm,  he  was  desirous  to 
retire  from  business.  He  retained  a  great  regard  for 
his  old  servant,  Tom  ;  and  finding  he  was  worth 
money,  and  knowing  he  knew  something  of  country 
business,  he  offered  to  let  him  a  small  farm  at  an 
easy  rate,  and  promised  his  assistance  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  for  the  first  year,  with  the  loan  of  a  small  sum 
of  money  that  he  might  set  out  with  a  pretty  stock. 
Tom  thanked  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  went  back 
and  took  a  handsome  leave  of  his  master,  who  made 
him  a  present  of  a  horse  and  cart,  in  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  his  long  and  faithful  services :  for,  says  he, 
I  have  saved  many  horses  by  Tom’s  care  and  atten¬ 
tion,  and  I  could  well  afford  to  do  the  same  by  every 
servant  who  did  the  same  by  me ;  and  should  be  a 
richer  man  at  the  end  of  every  year  by  the  same 
generosity,  provided  I  could  meet  with  just  and  faith¬ 
ful  servants  who  deserved  the  same  rewards. 

Tom  was  soon  settled  in  his  new  farm,  and  in  less 
than  a  year  had  got  every  thing  neat  and  decent 
about  him.  Farmer  Hodge’s  long  experience  and 
friendly  advice,  joined  to  his  own  industry  and  hard 
labour,  soon  brought  the  farm  to  great  perfection. 
The  regularity,  sobriety,  peaceableness,  and  piety  oi 
his  daily  life,  his  constant  attendance  at  church 
twice  every  Sunday,  and  his  decent  and  devout 
behaviour  when  there,  soon  recommended  him  to 
the  notice  of  Dr.  Shepherd,  who  was  still  living,  a 
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pattern  of  zeal,  activity,  and  benevolence  to  all 
parish  priests.  The  doctor  soon  began  to  hold  up 
Tom,  or,  as  we  must  now  moje  properly  term  him, 
Mr.  Thomas  White,  to  the  imitation  of  the  whole 
parish ;  and  the  frequent  and  condescending  conver¬ 
sation  of  this  worthy  clergyman  contributed  no  less 
than  his  preaching  to  the  improvement  of  his  new 
parishioner  in  piety. 

Farmer  White  soon  found  out  that  a  dairy  could 
not  well  be  carried  on  without  a  mistress,  and  began 
to  think  seriously  of  marrying ;  he  prayed  to  God 
to  direct  him  in  so  important  a  business.  He  knew 
that  a  tawdry,  vain,  dressy  girl  was  not  likely  to 
make  good  cheese  and  butter,  and  that  a  worldly 
and  ungodly  woman  would  make  a  sad  wife  and 
mistress  of  a  family.  He  soon  heard  of  a  young 
woman  of  excellent  character,  who  had  been  bred 
up  by  the  vicar’s  lady,  and  still  lived  in  the  family 
as  an  upper  maid.  She  was  prudent,  sober,  indus¬ 
trious,  and  religious.  Her  neat,  modest,  and  plain 
appearance  at  church  (for  she  was  seldom  seen  any 
where  else  out  of  her  master’s  family)  was  an  exam¬ 
ple  to  all  persons  in  her  station,  and  never  failed  to 
recommend  her  to  strangers,  even  before  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  goodness  of  her  cha¬ 
racter.  It  was  her  character,  however,  which 
recommended  her  to  Farmer  White.  He  knew  that 
“  favour  is  deceitful,  and  beauty  is  vain,  but  a 
woman  that  feareth  the  Lord  she  shall  be  praised 
— ay,  and  not  only  praise^,  but  chosen  too,  says 
Farmer  White,  as  he  took  down  his  hat  from  the  nail 
on  which  it  hung,  in  order  to  go  and  wait  on  Dr. 
Shepherd,  to  break  his  mind,  and  ask  his  consent ; 
for  he  thought  it  would  be  a  very  unhandsome  return 
for  all  the  favours  he  was  receiving  from  his  minis¬ 
ter,  to  decoy  away  his  faithful  servant  from  her 
place  without  his  consent. 

This  worthy  gentleman,  though  sorry  to  lose  so 
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valuable  a  member  of  his  little  family,  did  not 
scruple  a  moment  about  parting  with  her,  when  he 
found  it  would  be  so  greatly  to  her  advantage.  Tom 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  hear  she  had  saved  fifty 
pounds  by  her  frugality.  The  doctor  married  them 
himself,  Farmer  Hodges  being  present. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  wedding-day,  Dr.  Shep¬ 
herd  condescended  to  call  on  Farmer  and  Mrs. 
White,  to  give  a  few  words  of  advice  on  the  new 
duties  they  had  entered  into ;  a  common  custom 
with  him  on  those  occasions.  He  often  took  an 
opportunity  to  drop,  in  the  most  kind  and  tender 
way,  a  hint  on  the  great  indecency  of  making  mar¬ 
riages,  christenings,  and,  above  all,  funerals,  days  of 
riot  and  excess,  as  is  too  often  the  case  in  country 
villages.  The  expectation  that  the  vicar  might  pos¬ 
sibly  drop  in,  in  his  walks,  on  these  festivities,  often 
restrained  excessive  drinking  and  improper  conversa¬ 
tion,  even  among  those  who  were  not  restrained  by 
higher  motives,  as  Farmer  and  Mrs.  White  were. 

What  the  doctor  said  was  always  in'  such  a  cheer¬ 
ful,  good-humoured  way,  that  it  was  sure  to  increase 
the  pleasure  of  the  day,  instead  of  damping  it. 
“  Well,  Farmer,”  said  he,  “  and  you,  my  faithful 
Sarah,  any  other  friend  might  recommend  peace 
and  agreement  to  you  on  your  marriage ;  but  I,  on 
the  contrary,  recommend  cares  and  strifes.”*  The 
company  stared — but  Sarah,  who  knew  that  her 
old  master  was  a  facetious  gentleman,  and  always 
had  some  good  meaning  behind,  looked  serious. 
“  Cares  and  strifes,  sir,”  said  the  farmer,  “  what  do 
you  mean?”  “  I  mean,”  said  he,  “  for  the  first, 
that  your  cares  shall  be  who  shall  please  God  most, 
and  your  strifes,  who  shall  serve  him  best,  and  do 

*  See  Dr.  Dod’s  Sayings. - [John  Dod,  whose  religious 

aphorisms  long  ago  adorned  almost  all  farmhouses  and  colleges, 
was  a  pious  minister  in  Northamptonshire,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century.— Ed.] 
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your  duty  most  faithfully.  Thus,  all  your  cares  and 
strifes  being  employed  to  the  highest  purposes,  all 
petty  cares  and  worldly  strifes  shall  be  at  an  end.” 

“  Always  remember,  that  you  have,  both  of  you, 
a  better  friend  than  each  other.”  The  company 
stared  again,  and  thought  no  woman  could  have  so 
good  a  friend  as  her  husband.  “  As  you  have 
chosen  each  other  from  the  best  motives,”  continued 
the  doctor,  “  you  have  every  reasonable  ground  to 
hope  for  happiness  ;  but  as  this  world  is  a  soil  in 
which  troubles  and  misfortunes  will  spring  up ; 
troubles  from  which  you  cannot  save  one  another, 
misfortunes  which  no  human  prudence  can  avoid  ; 
then  remember,  ’tis  the  best  wisdom  to  go  to  that 
friend  who  is  always  near,  always  willing,  and 
always  able,  to  help  you,  and  that  friend  is  God.” 

“  Sir,”  said  Farmer  White,  “  I  humbly  thank  you 
for  all  your  kind  instructions,  of  which  I  shall  now 
stand  more  in  need  than  ever,  as  I  shall  have  more 
duties  to  fulfil.  I  hope  the  remembrance  of  my 
past  offences  will  keep  me  humble,  and  the  sense  of 
my  remaining  sin  will  keep  me  watchful.  I  set  out 
in  the  world,  sir,  with  what  is  called  a  good  natural 
disposition,  but  I  soon  found,  to  my  cost,  that  with¬ 
out  God’s  grace,  that  will  carry  a  man  but  a  little 
way.  A  good  temper  is  a  good  thing,  but  nothing 
but  the  fear  of  God  can  enable  one  to  bear  up 
against  temptation,  evil  company,  and  evil  passions. 
The  misfortune  of  breaking  my  leg,  as  I  then  thought 
it,  has  proved  the  greatest  blessing  of  my  life.  It 
shewed  me  my  own  weakness,  the  value  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  goodness  of  God.  How  many  of 
my  brother  drivers  have  I  seen,  since  that  time,  cut 
off  in  the  prime  of  life  by  drinking,  or  by  some  sud¬ 
den  accident,  while  I  have  not  only  been  spared, 
but  blessed  and  prospered.  Oh,  sir !  it  would  be 
the  joy  of  my  heart,  if  some  of  my  old  comrades, 
good-natured,  civil  fellows,  (whom  I  can’t  help  lov- 
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ing,)  could  see,  as  I  have  done,  the  danger  of  evil 
courses,  before  it  is  too  late.  Though  they  may 
not  hearken  to  you,  sir,  or  any  other  minister,  they 
may  believe  me,  because  I  have  been  one  of  them : 
and  I  can  speak  from  experience,  of  the  great  dif¬ 
ference  there  is,  even  as  to  worldly  comfort,  between 
a  life  of  sobriety  and  a  life  of  sin.  I  could  tell 
them,  sir,  not  as  a  thing  I  have  read  in  a  book,  but 
as  a  truth  I  feel  in  my  own  heart,  that  to  fear  God 
and  keep  his  commandments,  will  not  only  bring  a 
man  peace  at  the  last,  but  will  make  him  happy  now. 
And  I  will  venture  to  say,  sir,  that  all  the  stocks, 
pillories,  prisons,  and  gibbets  in  the  land,  though  so 
very  needful  to  keep  bad  men  in  order,  yet  will 
never  restrain  a  good  man  from  committing  evil, 
half  so  much  as  that  single  text,  ‘  How  shall  I  do 
this  great  wickedness,  and  sin  against  God  V  ” 
Dr.  Shepherd  condescended  to  approve  of  what  the 
farmer  had  said,  kindly  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and 
took  leave. 


PART  II. 

The  Way  to  Plenty,  or  the  Second  Part  of  Tom 
White.  Written  in  1795,  the  Year  of  Scarcity. 

Tom  White,  as  we  have  shewn  in  the  first  part 
of  this  history,  from  an  idle  post-boy  was  become 
a  respectable  farmer.  God  had  blessed  his  industry, 
and  he  had  prospered  in  the  world.  He  was  sober 
and  temperate,  and,  as  was  the  natural  consequence, 
he  was  active  and  healthy.  He  was  industrious  and 
frugal,  and  he  became  prosperous  in  his  circum¬ 
stances.  This  is  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Providence  : 
but  it  is  not  a  certain  and  necessary  rule.  “  God 
maketh  his  sun  to  shine  on  the  just  and  the  unjust.” 
A  man  who  uses  every  honest  means  of  thrift  and 
industry,  will,  in  most  cases,  find  success  attend  his 
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labours.  But  still,  “the  race  is  not  always  to  the 
swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.  ’  God  is  some¬ 
times  pleased,  for  wise  enda,  to  disappoint  all  the 
worldly  hopes  of  the  most  upright  man.  His  corn  may 
be  smitten  by  a  blight ;  his  barns  may  be  consumed 
by  fire ;  his  cattle  may  be  carried  off  by  distemper  : 
and  to  these,  and  other  misfortunes,  the  good  man 
is  as  liable  as  the  spendthrift  or  the  knave.  Suc¬ 
cess  is  the  common  reward  of  industry  ;  but  if  it 
were  its  constant  reward,  the  industrious  would  be 
tempted  to  look  no  further  than  the  present  state. 
They  would  lose  one  strong  ground  of  their  faith. 
It  would  set  aside  the  scripture  scheme.  This  world 
would  then  be  looked  on  as  a  state  of  reward,  instead 
of  a  state  of  trial ;  and  we  should  forget  to  look  to 
a  day  of  final  retribution. 

Farmer  White  never  took  it  into  his  head,  that, 
because  he  paid  his  debts,  worked  early  and  late, 
and  ate  the  bread  of  carefulness,  he  was  therefore 
to  come  into  no  misfortune  like  other  folk,  but  was 
to  be  free  from  the  common  trials  and  troubles  of 
life.  He  knew  that  prosperity  was  far  from  being 
a  sure  mark  of  God’s  favour,  and  had  read  in  good 
books,  and  especially  in  the  bible,  of  the  great 
poverty  and  afflictions  of  the  best  of  men.  Though 
he  was  no  great  scholar,  he  had  sense  enough  to 
observe,  that  a  time  of  public  prosperity  was  not 
always  a  time  of  public  virtue  ;  and  he  thought  that 
what  was  true  of  a  whole  nation  might  be  true  of 
one  man.  So  the  more  he  prospered,  the  more  he 
prayed  that  prosperity  might  not  corrupt  his  heart. 
And  when  he  saw  lately  signs  of  public  distress 
coming  on,  he  was  not  half  so  much  frightened  as 
some  others  were,  because  he  thought  it  might  do 
us  good  in  the  long  run  ;  and  he  was  in  hopes  that 
a  little  poverty  might  bring  on  a  little  penitence. 
The  great  grace  he  laboured  after,  was  that  of  a 
cheerful  submission.  He  used  to  say,  that  if  the 
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Lord’s  Prayer  had  only  contained  those  four  little 
words,  “Thy  will  be  done,”  it  would  be  worth  more 
than  the  biggest  book  in  the  world  without  them. 

Dr.  Shepherd,  the  worthy  vicar,  (with  whom  the 
farmer’s  wife  had  formerly  lived  as  housekeeper,) 
was  very  fond  of  taking  a  walk  with  him  about  his 
grounds  ;  and  he  used  to  say,  that  he  learnt  as  much 
from  the  farmer,  as  the  farmer  did  from  him.  If 
the  doctor  happened  to  observe,  I  am  afraid  these 
long  rains  will  spoil  this  fine  piece  of  oats  ;  the 
farmer  would  answer,  But  then,  sir,  think  how  good 
it  is  for  the  grass.  If  the  doctor  feared  the  wheat 
would  be  but  indifferent,  the  farmer  was  sure  the 
rye  would  turn  out  well.  When  grass  failed,  he 
did  not  doubt  but  turnips  would  be  plentiful.  Even 
for  floods  and  inundations,  he  would  find  out  some 
way  to  justify  Providence.  ’Tis  better,  said  he,  to 
have  our  lands  a  little  overflowed,  than  that  the 
springs  should  be  dried  up,  and  our  cattle  faint  for 
lack  of  water.  When  the  drought  came,  he  thanked 
God  that  the  season  would  be  healthy  ;  and  high 
winds,  which  frightened  others,  he  said  served  to 
clear  the  air.  Whoever  or  whatever  was  wrong,  he 
was  always  sure  that  Providence  was  in  the  right. 
And  he  used  to  say,  that  a  man  with  ever  so  small 
an  income,  if  he  had  but  frugality  and  temperance, 
and  would  cut  off  all  vain  desires,  and  cast  his  care 
upon  God,  was  richer  than  a  lord  who  was  tormented 
by  vanity  and  covetousness.  When  he  saw  others 
in  the  wrong,  he  did  not,  however,  abuse  them  for 
it,  but  took  care  to  avoid  the  same  fault.  He  had 
sense  and  spirit  enough  to  break  through  many  old 
but  very  bad  customs  of  his  neighbours.  If  a  thing 
is  wrong  in  itself,  (said  he  one  day  to  Farmer 
Hodges,)  a  whole  parish  doing  it  can’t  make  it 
right.  And  as  to  its  being  an  old  custom, 
why,  if  it  be  a  good  one,  I  like  it  the  better  for 
being  old,  because  it  has  had  the  stamp  of  ages, 
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and  the  sanction  of  experience  on  its  worth.  But 
if  it  be  old  as  well  as  bad,  that  is  another  reason 
for  my  trying  to  put  an  end  to  it,  that  we  may  not 
mislead  our  children  as  our  fathers  have  misled  us. 

The  Roof  -raising . 

Some  years  after  he  was  settled,  he  built  a  large 
new  barn.  All  the  workmen  were  looking  forward 
to  the  usual  holiday  of  roof-raising.  On  this 
occasion  it  was  a  custom  to  give  a  dinner  to  the 
workmen,  with  so  much  liquor  after  it,  that  they 
got  so  drunk,  that  they  not  only  lost  the  remaining 
half-day’s  work,  but  they  were  not  always  able  to 
work  the  following  day. 

Mrs.  White  provided  a  plentiful  dinner  for  roof¬ 
raising,  and  gave  each  man  his  mug  of  beer. 
After  a  hearty  meal,  they  began  to  grow  clamorous 
for  more  drink.  The  farmer  said,  “  My  lads,  I 
don’t  grudge  you  a  few  gallons  of  ale  merely  for 
the  sake  of  saving  my  liquor,  though  that  is  some 
consideration,  especially  in  these  dear  times  ;  but 
I  never  will,  knowingly,  help  any  man  to  make  a 
beast  of  himself.  I  am  resolved  to  break  through 
a  bad  custom.  You  are  now  well  refreshed.  If 
you  will  go  cheerfully  to  your  work,  you  will  have 
half  a  day’s  pay  to  take  on  Saturday  night  more 
than  you  would  have,  if  this  afternoon  were  wasted 
in  drunkenness.  For  this,  your  families  will  be  the 
better ;  whereas,  were  I  to  give  you  more  liquor, 
when  you  have  already  had  enough,  I  should  help 
to  rob  them  of  their  bread.  But  I  wish  to  shew 
you,  that  I  have  your  good  at  heart,  full  as  much 
as  my  own  profit.  If  you  will  now  go  to  work,  I 
will  give  you  all  another  mug  at  night  when  you 
leave  off.  Thus  your  time  will  be  saved,  your 
families  helped,  and  my  ale  will  not  go  to  make 
reasonable  creatures  worse  than  brute  beasts.” 

2.  H 
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Here  he  stopped.  “  You  are  in  the  right  on’t, 
master,”  said  Tom  the  thatcher.— ' “  You  are  a  hearty 
man,  Farmer,”  said  John  Plane,  the  carpenter. — 
“  Come  along,  boys,”  said  Tim  Brick,  the  mason  : 
so  they  all  went  merrily  to  work,  fortified  with  a 
good  dinner.  There  was  only  one  drunken  surly 
fellow  that  refused;  this  was  Dick  Guzzle  the 
smith.  Dick  never  works  above  two  or  three  days 
in  the  week,  and  spends  the  others  at  the  Red 
Lion.  He  swore,  that  if  the  farmer  did  not  give 
him  as  much  liquor  as  he  liked  at  roof-raising,  he 
would  not  strike  another  stroke,  but  would  leave 
the  job  unfinished,  and  he  might  get  hands  where 
he  could.  Farmer  White  took  him  at  his  word, 
and  paid  him  off  directly  :  glad  enough  to  get  rid 
of  such  a  sot,  whom  he  had  only  employed  from 
pity  to  a  large  and  almost  starving  family.  When 
the  men  came  for  their  mug  in  the  evening,  the 
farmer  brought  out  the  remains  of  the  cold  gam-, 
mon  :  they  made  a  hearty  supper,  and  thanked  him 
for  having  broken  through  a  foolish  custom,  which 
was  afterwards  much  left  off  in  that  parish  ;  though 
Dick  would  not  come  into  it,  and  lost  most  of  his 
work  in  consequence. 

Farmer  White’s  labourers  were  often  complaining 
that  things  were  so  dear  that  they  could  not  buy  a 
bit  of  meat.  He  knew  it  was  partly  true,  but  not 
entirely ;  for  it  was  before  these  very  hard  times  that 
their  complaints  began.  One  morning  he  stepped 
out,  to  see  how  an  outhouse  which  he  was  thatching 
went  on.  He  was  surprised  to  find  the  work  at  a 
stand.  He  walked  over  to  the  thatcher’s  house. 
“  Tom,”  said  he,  “  I  desire  that  piece  of  work  may 
be  finished  directly.  If  a  shower  comes,  my  grain 
will  be  spoiled.” — “  Indeed,  master,  I  shan’t  work 
to-day,  nor  to-morrow  neither,”  said  Tom.  “  You 
forget  that  ’tis  Easter  Monday,  and  to-morrow  is 
Easter  Tuesday.  And  so  on  Wednesday  I  shall 
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thatch  away,  master.  But  ’tis  hard  if  a  poor 
man,  who  works  all  the  seasons  round,  may  not 
enjoy  these  few  holidays,  which  come  but  once 
a  year.” 

“  Tom,”  said  the  farmer,  “  when  these  days  were 
first  put  into  our  prayer-book,  the  good  men  who 
ordained  them  to  be  kept,  little  thought  that  the 
time  would  come  when  holy-day  should  mean 
drunken-day,  and  that  the  seasons  which  they 
meant  to  distinguish  by  superior  piety,  should  be 
converted  into  seasons  of  more  than  ordinary  excess. 
How  much  dost  think  now  I  shall  pay  thee  for  this 
piece  of  thatch  ?” — “  Why,  you  know,  master,  you 
have  let  it  to  me  by  the  great.  I  think  between 
this  and  to-morrow  night,  as  the  weather  is  so  fine, 
I  could  clear  about  four  shillings,  after  I  have  paid 
my  boy  ;  but  thatching  does  not  come  often,  and 
other  work  is  not  so  profitable.” — “  Very  well,  Tom ; 
and  how  much  now  do  you  think  you  may  spend'  in 
these  two  holidays  ?” — •“  Why,  master,  if  the  ale  is 
pleasant,  and  the  company  merry,  I  do  not  expect  to 
get  off  for  less  than  three  shillings.” — “  Torn-,  can 
you  do  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence?” — “  I  can 
make  a  little  score,  master,  behind  the  kitchen  door, 
with  a  bit  of  chalk,  which  is  as  much  as  I  want.” 
“  Well,  Tom,  add  the  four  shillings  you  would  have 
earned  to  the  three  you  intend  to  spend,  what  does 
that  make  !” — “  Let  me  see  !  three  and  four  make 
seven.  Seven  shillings,  master.” — “  Tom,  you  often 
tell  me  the  times  are  so  bad  that  you  can  never 
buy  a  bit  of  meat.  Now,  here  is  the  cost  of  two 
joints  at  once  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  sin  of  wasting 
time,  and  getting  drunk.” — “  I  never  once  thought 
of  that,”  said  Tom— “  Now,  Tom,”  said  the  farmer, 
“  jf  I  Were  you,  I  would  step  over  to  butcher  Job- 
bins’s,  buy  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  which  being  left 
from  Saturday’s  market,  you  will  get  a  little  cheaper. 
This  I  would  make  my  wife  bake  in  a  deep  dish 
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full  of  potatoes.  I  would  then  go  to  work,  and 
when  the  dinner  was  ready,  I  would  go  and  enjoy  it 
with  my  wife  and  children  ;  you  need  not  give  the 
mutton  to  the  brats  ;  the  potatoes  will  have  all  the 
gravy,  and  be  very  savoury  for  them.” — “  Ay,  but 
I’ve  got  no  beer,  master  ;  the  times  are  so  hard, 
that  a  poor  man  can’t  afford  to  brew  a  drop  of 
drink  now  as  we  used  to  do.” 

“  Times  are  bad,  and  malt  is  very  dear,  Tom, 
and  yet  both  don’t  prevent  you  from  spending  seven 
shillings  in  keeping  holiday.  Now,  send  for  a  quart 
of  ale,  as  it  is  to  be  a  feast ;  and  you  will  even  then 
be  four  shillings  richer  than  if  you  had  gone  to  the 
public-house.  I  would  have  you  put  by  these  four 
shillings,  till  you  can  add  a  couple  to  them ;  with 
this  I  would  get  a  bushel  of  malt,  and  my  wife 
should  brew  it,  and  you  may  take  a  pint  of  your 
own  beer  at  home  of  a  night,  which  will  do  you 
more  good  than  a  gallon  at  the  Red  Lion.” — “  I 
have  a  great  mind  to  take  your  advice,  master  ;  but 
I  shall  be  made  such  fun  of  at  the  Lion  !  they  will 
so  laugh  at  me,  if  I  don’t  go  !” — “  Let  those  laugh 
that  win,  Tom.” — “  But,  master,  I  have  got  a  friend 
to  meet  there.” — “Then  ask  your  friend  to  come 
and  eat  a  bit  of  your  cold  mutton  at  night,  and  here 
is  sixpence  for  another  pot,  if  you  will  promise  to 
brew  a  small  cask  of  your  own.” — “  Thank  you,  mas¬ 
ter,  and  so  I  will ;  and  I  won’t  go  to  the  Lion. 
Come,  boy,  bring  the  helm,  and  fetch  the  ladder.” 
And  so  Tom  was  upon  the  roof  in  a  twinkling. 
The  barn  was  thatched,  the  mutton  bought,  the 
beer  brewed,  the  friend  invited,  and  the  holiday 
enjoyed. 

The  Sheep  Shearing. 

Dr.  Shepherd  happened  to  say  to  Farmer  White 
one  day,  that  there  was  nothing  he  disliked  more 
than  the  manner  in  which  sheep-shearing  and 
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harvest-home  were  kept  by  some  in  his  parish. 
“  What,”  said  the  good  Doctor,  “  just  when  we  are 
blest  with  a  prosperous  gathering  in  of  these  natural 
riches  of  our  land,  the  fleece  of  our  flocks  ;  when 
our  barns  are  crowned  with  plenty,  and  we  have, 
through  the  Divine  blessing  on  our  honest  labour, 
reaped  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  due  season  ;  is  that 
very  time  to  be  set  apart  for  ribaldry,  and  riot,  and 
drunkenness  ?  do  we  thank  God  for  his  mercies, 
by  making  ourselves  unworthy  and  unfit  to  enjoy 
them  ?  when  he  crowns  the  year  with  his  goodness, 
shall  we  affront  him  by  our  impiety  ?  it  is  more 
than  a  common  insult  to  his  providence ;  it  is  a 
worse  than  brutal  return  to  Him  who  openeth  his 
hand  and  filleth  all  things  living  with  plenteous¬ 
ness.” 

“  I  thank  you  for  the  hint,  sir,”  said  the  farmer. 
“  I  am  resolved  to  rejoice  though,  and  others  shall 
rejoice  with  me ;  and  we  will  have  a  merry  night 
on  t. 

So  Mrs.  White  dressed  a  very  plentiful  supper  of 
meat  and  pudding ;  and  spread  out  two  tables. 
The  farmer  sat  at  the  head  of  one,  consisting  of 
some  of  his  neighbours,  and  all  his  work-people. 
At  the  other  sat  his  wife,  with  two  long  benches  on 
each  side  of  her.  On  these  benches  sat  all  the  old 
and  infirm  poor,  especially  those  who  lived  in  the 
workhouse,  and  had  no  day  of  festivity  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  in  the  whole  year  but  this.  On  the  grass, 
in  the  little  court,  sat  the  children  of  his  labourers, 
and  of  the  other  poor,  whose  employment  it  had 
been  to  gather  flowers,  and  dress  and  adorn  the 
horns  of  the  ram  ;  for  the  farmer  did  not  wish  to 
put  an  end  to  any  old  custom,  if  it  was  innocent. 
His  own  children  stood  by  the  table,  and  he  gave 
them  plenty  of  pudding,  which  they  carried  to  the 
children  of  the  poor,  with  a  little  draught  of  cider 
to  every  one.  The  farmer,  who  never  sat  down 
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without  begging  a  blessing  on  his  meal,  did  it  with 
suitable  solemnity  on  the  present  joyful  occasion. 

Dr.  Shepherd  practised  one  very  useful  method, 
which  I  dare  say  was  not  peculiar  to  himself ;  a 
method  of  which  I  doubt  not  other  country  clergy¬ 
men  have  found  the  advantage.  He  was  often  on 
the  watch  to  observe  those  seasons  when  a  number 
of  his  parishioners  were  assembled  together,  not 
only  at  any  season  of  festivity,  but  at  their  work. 
He  has  been  known  to  turn  a  walk  through  a  hay 
field  to  good  account ;  and  has  been  found  to  do 
as  much  good  by  a  few  minutes’  discourse  with  a 
little  knot  of  reapers,  as  by  his  Sunday’s  sermon. 
He  commonly  introduced  his  religious  observations 
by  some  questions  relating  to  their  employment ; 
he  first  gained  their  affections  by  his  kindness,  and 
then  converted  his  influence  over  them  to  their 
soul’s  good.  The  interest  he  took  in  their  worldly 
affairs  opened  their  hearts  to  the  reception  of  those 
divine  truths  which  he  was  always  earnest  to  impress 
upon  them.  By  these  methods,  too,  he  got 
acquainted  with  their  several  characters,  their  spiri¬ 
tual  wants,  their  individual  sins,  dangers,  and  tempt¬ 
ations,  which  enabled  him  to  preach  with  more 
knowledge  and  successful  application,  than  those 
ministers  can  do  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
state  of  their  congregations.  It  was  a  remark  of 
Dr.  Shepherd’s,  that  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
human  nature  was  one  of  the  most  important  species 
of  knowledge  a  clergyman  could  possess. 

The  sheep-shearing  feast,  though  orderly  and 
decent,  was  yet  hearty  and  cheerful.  Dr.  Shep¬ 
herd  dropped  in  with  a  good  deal  of  company  he 
had  at  his  house,  and  they  were  much  pleased. 
When  the  Doctor  saw  how  the  aged  and  the  infirm 
poor  were  enjoying  themselves,  he  was  much  moved  ; 
he  shook  the  farmer  by  the  hand,  and  said,  “  But 
thou,  when  thou  makest  a  feast,  call  the  blind,  and 
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the  lame,  and  the  halt;  they  cannot  recompense 
thee,  but  thou  shalt  be  recompensed  at  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  just.” 

“  Sir,”  said  the  farmer,  “  ’tis  no  great  matter  of 
expense  ;  I  kill  a  sheep  of  my  own  ;  potatoes  are  as 
plentiful  as  blackberries,  with  people  who  have  a 
little  forethought.  I  save  much  more  cider  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  by  never  allowing  any  carousing 
in  my  kitchen,  or  drunkenness  in  my  fields,  than 
would  supply  many  such  feasts  as  these,  so  that  I 
shall  be  never  the  poorer  at  Christmas.  It  is 
cheaper  to  make  people  happy,  sir,  than  to  make 
them  drunk.”  The  doctor  and  the  ladies  conde¬ 
scended  to  walk  from  one  table  to  the  other,  and 
heard  many  merry  stories,  but  not  one  profahe 
word,  or  one  indecent  song  :  so  that  he  was  not 
forced  to  the  painful  necessity  either  of  reproving 
them,  or  leaving  them  in  anger.  When  all  was 
over,  they  sung  the  sixty-fifth  psalm,  and  the  ladies 
all  joined  in  it ;  and  when  they  got  home  to  the 
vicarage  to  tea,  they  declared  they  liked  it  better 
than  any  concert. 

The  Hard  Winter. 

In  the  famous  cold  winter  of  the  year  1795,  it 
was  edifying  to  see  how  patiently  Farmer  Wfiite  bore 
that  long  and  severe  frost.  Many  of  his  sheep  were 
frozen  to  death,  but  he  thanked  God  that  he  had 
still  many  left.  He  continued  to  find  in-door  woik, 
that  his  men  might  not  be  out  of  employ.  The 
season  being  so  bad,  which  some  others  pleaded  as 
an  excuse  for  turning  oif  their  workmen,  he  thought 
a  fresh  reason  for  keeping  them.  Mrs.  White  was 
so  considerate,  that  just  at  that  time  she  lessened 
the  number  of  her  hogs,  that  she  might  have  more 
whey  and  skim-milk  to  assist  poor  families.  Nay, 
I  have  known  her  live  on  boiled  meat  for  a  long 
while  together,  in  a  sickly  season,  because  the  pot- 
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liquor  made  such  a  supply  of  broth  for  the  sick 
poor.  As  the  spring  came  on,  and  things  grew 
worse,  she  never  had  a  cake,  a  pie,  or  a  pudding  in 
the  house,  notwithstanding  she  used  to  have  plenty 
of  these  good  things,  and  will  again,  I  hope,  when 
the  present  scarcity  is  over  ;  though  she  says  she 
never  will  use  such  white  flower  again,  even  if  it 
should  come  down  to  five  shillings  a  bushel. 

All  the  parish  now  began  to  murmur.  Farmer 
Jones  was  sure  the  frost  had  killed  the  wheat. 
Farmer  Wilson  said  the  rye  would  never  come  up. 
Brown,  the  maltster,  insisted  the  barley  was  dead  at 
the  root.  Butcher  Jobbins  said  beef  would  be  a 
shilling  a  pound.  All  declared  there  would  not  be 
a  hop  to  brew  with.  The  orchards  were  all  blighted  ; 
there  would  not  be  apples  enough  to  make  a  pie  ; 
and  as  to  hay,  there  would  be  none  to  be  had  for 
love  nor  money.  “  I’ll  tell  you  what,”  said  Farmer 
White,  “  the  season  is  dreadful ;  the  crops  are  un¬ 
promising  just  now;  but  ’tis  too  early  to  judge. 
Don’t  let  us  make  things  worse  than  they  are.  We 
ought  to  comfort  the  poor,  and  you  are  driving  them 
to  despair.  Don’t  you  know  how  much  God  was 
displeased  with  the  murmurs  of  his  chosen  people  ? 
And  yet,  when  they  were  tired  of  manna,  he  sent 
them  quails  ;  but  all  did  not  do.  Nothing  satisfies 
grumblers.  We  have  a  promise  on  our  side,  that 
“  there  shall  be  seed-time  and  harvest- time  to  the 
end.”  Let  us  then  hope  for  a  good  day,  but  pro¬ 
vide  against  an  evil  one.  Let  us  rather  prevent  the 
evil  before  it  is  come  upon  us,  than  sink  under  it 
when  it  comes.  Grumbling  cannot  help  us  ;  activity 
can.  Let  us  set  about  planting  potatoes  in  every 
nook  and  corner,  in  case  the  corn  should  fail, 
which,  however,  I  don’t  believe  will  be  the  case. 
Let  us  mend  our  management  before  we  are  driven 
to  it  by  actual  want.  And  if  we  allow  our  honest 
labourers  to  plant  a  few  potatoes  for  their  families 
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in  the  headlands  of  our  ploughed  fields,  or  other 
waste  bits  of  ground,  it  will  do  us  no  harm,  and  be 
a  great  help  to  them.  The  way  to  lighten  the  load 
of  any  public  calamity  is  not  to  murmur  at  it,  but 
put  a  hand  to  lessen  it.” 

The  farmer  had  many  temptations  to  send  his 
corn  at  an  extravagant  price  to  a  certain  sea-port 
town ;  but  as  he  knew  that  it  was  intended  to  export 
it  against  law,  he  would  not  be  tempted  to  en¬ 
courage  unlawful  gain  ;  so  he  threshed  out  a  small 
mow  at  a  time,  and  sold  it  to  the  neighbouring 
poor  far  below  the  market-price.  He  served  his 
own  workmen  first.  This  was  the  same  to  them  as 
if  he  had  raised  their  wages,  and  even  better,  as  it 
was  a  benefit  of  which  their  families  were  sure  to 
partake.  If  the  poor  in  the  next  parish  were  more 
distressed  than  his  own,  he  sold  to  them  at  the 
same  rate  :  for,  said  he,  there  is  no  distinction  of 
parishes  in  heaven  ;  and  though  charity  begins  at 
home,  yet  it  ought  not  to  end  there. 

He  had  been  used  in  good  times  now  and  then  to 
catch  a  hare  or  a  partridge,  as  he  was  qualified  ; 
but  he  now  resolved  to  give  up  that  pleasure.  So 
he  parted  from  a  couple  of  spaniels  he  had  :  for  he 
said  he  could  not  bear  that  his  dogs  should  be  eating 
the  meat,  or  the  milk,  which  so  many  men,  women, 
and  children  wanted. 

The  White  Loaf. 

One  day,  it  was  about  the  middle  of  last  July, 
when  things  seemed  to  be  at  the  dearest,  and  the 
rulers  of  the  land  had  agreed  to  set  the  example  of 
eating  nothing  but  coarse  bread,  Dr.  Shepherd  read, 
before  sermon  in  the  church,  their  public  declara¬ 
tion,  which  the  magistrates  of  the  county  sent  him. 
Mrs.  White,  of  course,  was  at  church,  and  com¬ 
mended  it  mightily.  Next  morning,  the  Doctor 
took  a  walk  over  to  the  farmer’s,  in  order  to  settle 
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further  plans  for  the  relief  of  the  parish.  He  was 
much  surprised  to  meet  Mrs.  White’s  little  maid 
Sally,  with  a  very  small  white  loaf,  which  she  had 
been  buying  at  a  shop.  He  said  nothing  to  the  girl, 
as  he  never  thought  it  right  to  expose  the  faults  of  a 
mistress  to  her  servant;  but  walked  on,  resolving  to 
give  Mrs.  White  a  severe  lecture  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life.  He  soon  changed  his  mind,  for,  on  going 
into  the  kitchen,  the  first  person  he  saw  was  Tom 
the  thatcher,  who  had  had  a  sad  fall  from  a  ladder ; 
his  arm,  which  was  slipped  out  of  his  sleeve,  was 
swelled  in  a  frightful  manner.  Mrs.  White  was 
standing  at  the  dresser  making  the  little  white  loaf 
into  a  poultice,  which  she  laid  upon  the  swelling  in 
a  large  clean  old  linen  cloth. 

“  I  ask  your  pardon,  my  good  Sarah,”  said  the 
Doctor ;  “I  ought  not,  however  appearances  were 
against  you,  to  have  suspected  that  so  humble  and 
prudent  a  woman  as  you  are,  would  be  led  either  to 
indulge  any  daintiness  of  your  own,  or  to  fly  in  the 
face  of  your  betters,  by  eating  white  bread  while 
they  are  eating  brown.  Whenever  I  come  here,  I 
see  it  is  not  needful  to  be  rich  in  order  to  be  charit¬ 
able.  A  bountiful  rich  man  would  have  sent  Tom 
to  a  surgeon,  who  would  have  done  no  more  for  him 
than  you  have  done ;  for  in  those  inflammations 
the  most  skilful  surgeon  could  only  apply  a  poul¬ 
tice.  Your  kindness  in  dressing  the  wound  your¬ 
self,  will,  I  doubt  not,  perform  the  cure  at  the 
expense  of  that  threepenny  loaf  and  a  little  hog’s 
lard.  And  I  will  take  care  that  Tom  shall  have  a 
good  supply  of  rice  from  the  subscription.” — “  And 
he  shan’t  want  for  skim-milk,”  said  Mrs.  White  ; 
“  and  was  he  the  best  lord  in  the  land,  in  the  state 
he  is  in,  a  dish  of  good  rice-milk  would  be  better 
for  him  than  the  richest  meat.” 
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The  Parish  Meeting. 

On  the  tenth  of  August,  the  vestry  held  another 
meeting,  to  consult  on  the  best  method  of  further 
assisting  the  poor.  The  prospect  of  abundant  crops 
now  cheered  every  heart.  Farmer  White,  who  had 
a  mind  to  be  a  little  jocular  with  his  desponding 
neighbours,  said,  “  Well,  neighbour  Jones,  all  the 
wheat  was  killed,  I  suppose  !  the  barley  is  all  dead 
at  the  root !”  Farmer  Jones  looked  sheepish,  and 
said,  “  To  be  sure,  the  crops  had  turned  out  better 
than  he  thought.”  “Then,”  said  Dr.  Shepherd, 
“  let  us  learn  to  trust  Providence  another  time  ;  let 
our  experience  of  his  past  goodness  strengthen  our 
faith.” 

Among  other  things,  they  agreed  to  subscribe  for 
a  large  quantity  of  rice,  which  was  to  be  sold  out 
to  the  poor  at  a  very  low  price,  and  Mrs.  White 
was  so  kind  as  to  undertake  the  trouble  of  selling 
it.  After  their  day’s  work  was  over,  all  who  wished 
to  buy  at  these  reduced  rates,  were  ordered  to  come 
to  the  farm  on  the  Tuesday  evening.  Dr.  Shepherd 
dropped  in  at  the  same  time  ;  and  when  Mrs.  White 
had  done  weighing  her  rice,  the  Doctor  spoke  as 
follows  : 

“  My  honest  friends,  it  has  pleased  God,  for 
some  wise  end,  to  visit  this  land  with  a  scarcity,  to 
which  we  have  been  but  little  accustomed.  There 
are  some  idle,  evil-minded  people,  who  are  on  the 
watch  for  public  distresses ;  not  that  they  may 
humble  themselves  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God, 
(which  is  the  true  use  to  be  made  of  all  troubles,) 
but  that  they  may  benefit  themselves  by  disturbing 
the  public  peace.  These  people,  by  riot  and  drunk¬ 
enness,  double  the  evil  which  they  pretend  to  cure. 
Riot  will  complete  our  misfortunes,  while  peace, 
industry,  and  good  management,  will  go  near  to 
cure  them.  Bread,  to  be  sure,  is  uncommonly 
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dear.  Among  the  various  ways  of  making  it 
cheaper,  one  is,  to  reduce  the  quality  of  it,  another 
to  lessen  the  quantity  we  consume.  If  we  cannot 
get  enough  of  coarse  wheaten  bread,  let  us  make  it 
of  other  grain.  Or  let  us  mix  one  half  of  potatoes, 
and  one  half  of  wheat.  This  last  is  what  I  eat  in 
my  own  family  ;  it  is  pleasant  and  wholesome.  Our 
blessed  Saviour  ate  barley  bread,  you  know,  as  we 
are  told  in  the  last  month’s  Sunday  Reading  of  the 
Cheap  Repository,*  which  I  hope  you  have  all 
heard  ;  as  I  desired  the  master  of  the  Sunday-school 
to  read  it  just  after  evening-service,  when  I  know 
many  of  the  parents  are  apt  to  call  in  at  the  school. 
This  is  a  good  custom,  and  one  of  those  little  books 
shall  be  often  read  at  that  time. 

“  My  good  women,  I  truly  feel  for  you  at  this 
time  ol  scarcity ;  and  I  am  going  to  shew  my  good¬ 
will,  as  much  by  my  advice  as  my  subscription.  It 
is  my  duty,  as  your  friend  and  minister,  to  tell  you, 
that  one  half  of  your  present  hardships  is  owing  to 
bad  management.  I  often  meet  your  children  with¬ 
out  shoes  and  stockings,  with  great  luncheons  of 
the  very  whitest  bread,  and  that  three  times  a  day. 
Half  that  quantity,  and  still  less  if  it  were  coarse, 
put  into  a  dish  of  good  onion  or  leek  porridge, 
would  make  them  an  excellent  breakfast.  Many, 
too,  of  the  very  poorest  of  you,  eat  your  bread  hot 
from  the  oven ;  this  makes  the  difference  of  one 
loaf  in  five ;  I  assure  you  ’tis  what  I  cannot  afford 
to  do.  Come,  Mrs.  White,  you  must  assist  me  a 
little.  I  am  not  very  knowing  in  these  matters 
myself;  but  I  know  that  the  rich  would  be  twice 
as  charitable  as  they  are,  if  the  poor  made  a  better 
use  of  their  bounty.  Mrs.  White,  do  give  these 
poor  women  a  little  advice  how  to  make  their 
pittance  go  further  than  it  now  does.  When  you 

*  See  Cheap  Repository  Tract  on  the  Scarcity,  printed  for 
T.  Evans,  Long  Lane,  West  Stnithfield,  London. 
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lived  with  me  you  were  famous  for  making  us  nice 
cheap  dishes,  and  I  dare  say  you  are  not  less  notable 
now  you  manage  for  yourself.” 

“  Indeed,  neighbours,”  said  Mrs.  White,  “  what 
the  good  Doctor  says  is  very  true.  A  halfpenny 
worth  of  oatmeal,  or  groats,  with  a  leek  or  onion, 
out  of  your  own  garden,  which  costs  nothing,  a  bit 
of  salt,  and  a  little  coarse  bread,  will  breakfast  your 
whole  family.  It  is  a  great  mistake  at  any  time  to 
think  a  bit  of  meat  is  so  ruinous,  and  a  great  load 
of  bread  so  cheap.  A  poor  man  gets  seven  or  eight 
shillings  a  week  ;  if  he  is  careful,  he  brings  it  home. 
I  dare  not  say  how  much  of  this  goes  for  tea  in  the 
afternoon,  now  sugar  and  butter  are  so  dear,  be¬ 
cause  I  should  have  you  all  upon  me  ;  but  I  will 
say,  that  too  much  of  this  little  goes  even  for  bread, 
from  a  mistaken  notion  that  it  is  the  hardest  fare. 
This,  at  all  times,  but  particularly  just  now,  is  bad 
management.  Dry  pease,  to  be  sure,  have  been  very 
dear  lately  ;  but  now  they  are  plenty  enough.  I 
am  certain  then,  that  if  a  shilling  or  two  of  the 
seven  or  eight  was  laid  out  for  a  bit  of  coarse  beef, 
a  sheep’s  head,  or  any  such  thing,  it  would  be  wrell 
bestowed.  I  would  throw  a  couple  of  pound  of 
this  into  the  pot,  with  two  or  three  handfuls  of  grey 
pease,  an  onion,  and  a  little  pepper.  Then  I  would 
throw  in  cabbage  or  turnip,  and  carrot,  or  any 
garden  stuff  that  was  most  plenty  ;  let  it  stew  two 
or  three  hours,  and  it  will  make  a  dish  fit  for  his 
majesty.  The  working  men  should  have  the  meat, 
the  children  don’t  want  it ;  the  soup  will  be  thick 
and  substantial,  and  requires  no  bread.” 


Rice  Milk. 

“  You  who  can  get  skim-milk,  as  all  our  work¬ 
men  can,  have  a  great  advantage.  A  quart  of  this, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  the  rice  you  have  just 
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bought,  a  little  bit  of  all-spice,  and  brown  sugar, 
will  make  a  dainty  and  cheap  dish.” 

“  Bless  your  heart !”  muttered  Amy  Grumble, 
who  looked  as  dirty  as  a  cinder-wench,  with  her 
face  and  fingers  all  daubed  with  snuff ;  rice-milk, 
indeed !  it  is  very  nice,  to  be  sure,  for  those  who 
can  dress  it ;  but  we  have  not  a  bit  of  coal ;  rice 
is  of  no  use  to  us  without  firing  “  and  yet,”  said 
the  Doctor,  “  I  see  your  tea-kettle  boiling  twice 
every  day,  as  I  pass  by  the  poor-house,  and  fresh 
butter  at  thirteen-pence  a  pound  on  your  shelf.” 
“  O  dear  sir,”  cried  Amy,  “  a  few  sticks  serve  to 
boil  the  tea-kettle.”  “  And  a  few  more,”  said  the 
Doctor,  “  will  boil  the  rice  milk,  and  give  twice  the 
nourishment  at  a  quarter  of  the  expense.” 

Rice  Pudding. 

“  Pray,  Sarah,”  said  the  Doctor,  “  how  did  you 
use  to  make  that  pudding  my  children  were  so  fond 
of?  And  I  remember,  when  it  was  cold,  we  used 
to  have  it  in  the  parlour  for  supper.”  “  Nothing 
more  easy,”  said  Mrs.  White:  “  I  put  half  a  pound 
of  rice,  two  quarts  of  skim-milk,  and  two  ounces  of 
brown  sugar.”  “  Well,”  said  the  Doctor,  “  and 
how  many  will  this  dine  ?”  “Seven  or  eight,  sir.” 
“  Very  well ;  and  what  will  it  cost  ?”  “  Why,  sir, 

it  did  not  cost  you  so  much,  because  we  baked  it 
at  home,  and  I  used  our  own  milk  ;  but.  it  will  not 
cost  above  sevenpence  to  those  who  pay  for  both. 
Here,  too,  bread  is  saved.” 

“  Pray,  Sarah,  let  me  put  in  a  word,  “  said 
Farmer  White  :  “  I  advise  my  men  to  raise  each  a 
large  bed  of  parsnips.  They  are  very  nourishing, 
and  very  profitable.  Sixpenny  worth  of  seed,  well 
sowed,  and  trod  in,  will  produce  more  meals  than 
four  sacks  of  potatoes ;  and  what  is  material  to 
you  who  have  so  little  ground,  it  will  not  require 
more  than  an  eighth  part  of  the  ground  which  the 
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four  sacks  will  take.  Providence  having  contrived, 
by  the  very  formation  of  this  root,  that  it  shall 
occupy  but  a  very  small  space.  Parsnips  are  very 
good  the  second  day  warmed  in  the  frying-pan,  and 
a  little  rasher  of  pork  or  bacon  will  give  them  a 
nice  flavour.” 

Dr.  Shepherd  now  said,  “  As  a  proof  of  the 
nourishing  quality  of  parsnips,  I  was  reading  in  a 
history  book  this  very  day,  that  the  Americar 
Indians  make  a  great  part  of  their  biead  of  pars¬ 
nips,  though  Indian  corn  is  so  famous ;  it  will  make 
a  little  variety  too.” 

A  Cheap  Stew. 

“I  remember,”  said  Mrs.  White,  “  a  cheap  dish, 
so  nice  that  it  makes  my  mouth  water.  I  peel  some 
raw  potatoes,  slice  them  thin,  put  the  slices  into  a 
deep  frying-pan,  or  pot,  with  a  little  water,  an 
onion,  and  a  bit  of  pepper.  Then  I  get  a  bone  or 
two  of  a  breast  of  mutton,  or  a  little  strip  of  salt 
pork,  and  put  into  it.  Cover  it  down  close,  keep 
it  in  the  steam,  and  let  it  stew  for  an  hour.” 

“  You  really  get  me  an  appetite,  Mrs.  White,  by 
your  dainty  receipts,”  said  the  Doctor.  “  I  am 
resolved  to  have  this  dish  at  my  own  table.”  “  I 
could  tell  you  another  very  good  dish,  and  still 
cheaper,”  answered  she.  “  Come,  let  us  have  it,” 
cried  the  Doctor.  “  I  shall  write  all  down  as  soon 
as  I  get  home,  and  I  will  favour  any  body  with  a 
copy  of  these  receipts  who  will  call  at  my  house.” 
“  And  I  will  do  more,  sir,”  said  Mrs.  White,  “  for 
I  will  put  any  of  these  women  in  the  way  how  to 
dress  it  the  first  time,  if  they  are  at  a  loss.  But 
this  is  my  dish  : 

“  Take  two  or  three  pickled  herrings,  put  them 
into  a  stone  jar,  fill  it  up  with  potatoes,  and  a  little 
water,  and  let  it  bake  in  the  oven  till  it  is  done. 
I  would  give  one  hint  more,”  added  she;  “I  have 
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taken  to  use  nothing  but  potato  starch ;  and 
though  I  say  it,  that  should  not  say  it,  nobody’s 
linen  in  a  common  way  looks  better  than  ours.” 

The  Doctor  now  said,  “I  am  sorry  for  one  hard¬ 
ship  which  many  poor  people  labour  under,  I  mean 
the  difficulty  of  getting  a  little  milk.  I  wish  all 
farmers’  wives  were  as  considerate  as  you  are, 
Mrs.  White.  A  little  milk  is  a  great  comfort  to  the 
poor,  especially  when  their  children  are  sick ;  and 
I  have  known  it  answer  to  the  seller  as  well  as  to 
the  buyer,  to  keep  a  cow  or  two  on  purpose  to  sell 
it  out  by  the  quart,  instead  of  making  butter  and 
cheese.” 

“  Sir,”  said  Farmer  White,  “  I  beg  leave  to  say 
a  word  to  the  men,  if  you  please,  for  all  your 
advice  goes  to  the  women.  If  you  will  drink  less 
gin,  you  may  get  more  meat.  If  you  abstain  from 
the  ale-house,  you  may,  many  of  you,  get  a  little 
one-way  beer  at  home.”  Ay,  that  we  can,  farmer,” 
said  poor  Tom  the  thatcher,  who  was  now  got  well. 
“  Easter  Monday  for  that — I  say  no  more.  A  word 
to  the  wise.”  The  farmer  smiled,  and  went  on  : 
“The  number  of  public  houses  in  many  a  parish 
brings  on  more  hunger  and  rags  than  all  the  taxes 
in  it,  heavy  as  they  are.  All  the  other  evils  put 
together  hardly  make  up  the  sum  of  that  one.  We 
are  now  raising  a  fresh  subscription  for  you.  This 
will  be  our  rule  of  giving.  We  will  not  give  to 
sots,  gamblers,  and  sabbath-breakers.  Those  who 
do  not  set  their  young  children  to  work  on  week¬ 
days,  and  send  them  to  school  and  church  on 
Sundays,  deserve  little  favour.  No  man  should 
keep  a  dog  till  he  has  more  food  than  his  family 
wants.  If  he  feeds  them  at  home,  they  rob  his 
children  ;  if  he  starves  them,  they  rob  his  neigh¬ 
bours.  We  have  heard  in  a  neighbouring  city,  that 
some  people  carried  back  the  subscription  loaves, 
because  they  were  too  coarse ;  but  we  hope 
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better  things  of  you.”  Here  Betty  Plane  begged, 
with  all  humility,  to  putin  a  word:  “Certainly,” 
said  the  Doctor,  “  we  will  listen  to  all  modest  com¬ 
plaints,  and  try  to  redress  them.”  “  You  are 
pleased  to  say,  sir,”  said  she,  “  that  we  might  find 
much  comfort  from  buying  coarse  bits  of  beef. 
And  so  we  might;  but  you  do  not  know,  sir,  that 
we  could  seldom  get  them,  even  when  we  had  the 
money,  and  times  were  so  bad.”  “  How  so,  Betty  ?” 
“  Sir,  when  we  go  to  butcher  Jobbins,  for  a  bit  of 
shin,  or  any  other  lean  piece,  his  answer  is,  ‘  You 
can’t  have  it  to-day.  The  cook  at  the  great  house 
has  bespoke  it  for  gravy,  or  the  Doctor’s  maid, 
(begging  your  pardon,  sir,)  has  just  ordered  it  for 
soup.’  Now,  sir,  such  kind  gentlefolks  are  not 
aware  that  this  gravy  and  soup  not  only  consume 
a  great  deal  of  meat,  which,  to  be  sure,  those  have 
a  right  to  do  who  can  pay  for  it,  but  that  it  takes 
away  those  coarse  pieces  which  the  poor  would  buy, 
if  they  bought  at  all :  for,  indeed,  the  rich  have 
been  very  kind,  and  I  don’t  know  what  we  should 
have  done  without  them.” 

“  I  thank  you  for  the  hint,  Betty,”  said  the  Doc¬ 
tor,  “  and  I  assure  you  I  will  have  no  more  gravy 
soup.  My  garden  will  supply  me  with  soups  that 
are  both  wholesomer  and  better  ;  and  I  will  answer 
for  my  lady  at  the  great  house,  that  she  will  do 
the  same.  I  hope  this  will  become  a  general  rule, 
and  then  we  shall  expect  that  butchers  will  favour 
you  in  the  prices  of  the  coarse  pieces,  if  we  who 
are  rich  buy  nothing  but  the  prime.  In  our  gifts 
we  shall  prefer,  as  the  farmer  has  told  you,  those 
who  keep  steadily  to  their  work.  Such  as  come  to 
the  vestry  for  a  loaf,  and  do  not  come  to  church 
for  the  sermon,  we  shall  mark;  and  prefer  those 
who  come  constantly  whether  there  are  any  gifts  or 
not.  But  there  is  one  rule  from  which  we  never 
will  depart.  Those  who  have  been  seen  aiding  or 
2.  * 
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abetting  any  riot,  any  attack  on  butchers,  bakers, 
wheat-mows,  mills,  or  millers,  we  will  not  relieve  ; 
but  with  the  quiet,  contented,  hard-working  man,  I 
will  share  my  last  morsel  of  bread.  I  shall  only 
add,  though  it  has  pleased  God  to  send  us  this  visi¬ 
tation  as  a  punishment,  yet  we  may  convert  this 
short  trial  into  a  lasting  blessing,  if  we  all  turn  over 
a  new  leaf.  Prosperity  had  made  most  of  us  care¬ 
less.  The  thoughtless  profusion  of  some  of  the  rich 
could  only  be  exceeded  by  the  idleness  and  bad 
management  of  some  of  the  poor.  Let  us  now  at 
last  adopt  that  good  old  maxim,  every  one  mend  one. 
And  may  God  add  his  blessing  !” 

The  people  now  cheerfully  departed  with  their 
rice,  resolving,  as  many  of  them  as  could  get  milk, 
to  put  one  of  Mrs.  White’s  receipts  in  practice  and 
an  excellent  supper  they  had. 

*  The  whole  of  this  instructive  history  is  founded  on  fact : 
and  the  advice  given  to  the  poor  in  the  latter  part,  was  actually 
carried  into  practice  in  some  of  the  villages  near  the  residence 
of  the  author,  and  also  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Bath  and 
Bristol. — Ed. 
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THE  HISTORY 

OF 

HESTER  WILMOT. 

EEING  THE  SECOND  PART  OF  THE  SUNDAY 
SCHOOL.* 


Hester  Wilmot  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Weston, 
of  parents  who  maintained  themselves  by  their 
labour  ;  they  were  both  of  them  ungodly,  it  is  no 
wonder  therefore  they  were  unhappy.  They  lived 
badly  together — and  how  could  they  do  otherwise  ? 
for  their  tempers  were  very  different,  and  they  had 
no  religion  to  smooth  down  this  difference,  or  to 
teach  them  that  they  ought  to  bear  with  each  others 
faults.  Rebecca  Wilmot  was  a  proof  that  people 
may  have  some  right  qualities,  and  yet  be  but  bad 
characters,  and  utterly  destitute  of  religion.  She 
was  clean,  notable,  and  industrious.  Now,  I  know 
some  folks  fancy  that  the  poor  who  have  these  quali¬ 
ties  need  have  no  other — but  this  is  a  sad  mistake, 
as  1  am  sure  every  page  in  the  Bible  would  shew  ; 
and  it  is  a  pity  people  do  not  consult  it  oftener. 
They  direct  their  ploughing  and  sowing  by  the 
information  of  the  almanack,  why  will  they  not  con¬ 
sult  the  Bible  for  the  direction  of  their  hearts  and 
lives  ?  Rebecca  was  of  a  violent,  ungovernable 
temper  ;  and  that  very  neatness  which  is  in  itself  so 
pleasing,  in  her  became  a  sin,  for  her  affection  to 
her  husband  and  children  was  quite  lost  in  an  over- 
*  See  p.  183. 
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anxious  desire  to  have  her  house  reckoned  the 
nicest  in  the  parish.  Rebecca  was  also  a  proof  that 
a  poor  woman  may  be  as  vain  as  a  rich  one,  for  it 
was  not  so  much  the  comfort  of  neatness,  as  the 
praise  of  neatness,  which  she  coveted.  A  spot  on 
her  hearth,  or  a  bit  of  rust  on  a  brass  candlestick, 
would  throw  her  into  a  violent  passion.  Now,  it  is 
very  right  to  keep  the  hearth  clean  and  the  candle¬ 
stick  bright,  but  it  is  very  wrong  so  to  set  one’s 
affections  on  a  hearth,  or  a  candlestick,  as  to  make 
one’s  self  unhappy  if  any  trifling  accident  happens 
to  them  ;  and  if  Rebecca  had  been  as  careful  to 
keep  her  heart  without  spot,  or  her  life  without 
blemish,  as  she  was  to  keep  her  fire-irons  free  from 
either,  she  would  have  been  held  up  in  this  history, 
not  as  a  warning,  but  a  pattern,  and  in  that  case 
her  nicety  would  have  come  in  for  a  part  of  the 
praise.  It  was  no  fault  in  Rebecca,  but  a  merit, 
that  her  oak  table  was  so  bright  you  could  almost 
see  to  put  your  cap  on  in  it ;  but  it  was  no  merit, 
but  a  fault,  that  when  John,  her  husband,  laid 
down  his  cup  of  beer  upon  it  so  as  to  leave  a  mark, 
she  would  fly  out  into  so  terrible  a  passion,  that  all 
the  children  were  forced  to  run  to  corners  ;  now, 
poor  John  having  no  corner  to  run  to,  ran  to  the 
ale-house,  till  that  which  was  at  first  a  refuge  too 
soon  became  a  pleasure. 

Rebecca  never  wished  her  children  to  learn  to 
read,  because  she  said  it  would  only  serve  to  make 
them  lazy,  and  she  herself  had  done  very  well  with¬ 
out  it.  She  would  keep  poor  Hester  from  church 
to  stone  the  space  under  the  chairs  in  fine  patterns 
and  flowers.  I  don’t  pretend  to  say  there  was  any 
harm  in  this  little  decoration,  it  looks  pretty  enough, 
and  it  is  better  to  let  the  children  do  that  than  do 
nothing.  But  still  these  are  not  things  to  set  one’s 
heart  upon  ;  and,  besides,  Rebecca  only  did  it  as  a 
trap  for  praise  ;  for  she  was  sulky  and  disappointed 
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if  any  ladies  happened  to  call  in,  and  did  not  seem 
delighted  with  the  flowers  which  she  used  to  draw 
with  a  burnt  stick  on  the  white-wash  of  the  chimney 
corners.  Besides,  all  this  finery  was  often  done  on 
a  Sunday ;  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  harm  in 
doing  right  things  at  a  wrong  time,  or  in  wasting 
much  time  on  things  which  are  of  no  real  use,  or 
in  doing  any  thing  at  all  out  of  vanity.  Now,  I 
beg  that  no  lazy  slattern  of  a  wife  will  go  and  take 
any  comfort  in  her  dirt,  from  what  is  here  said 
against  Rebecca’s  nicety  ;  for  I  believe,  that  for 
one  who  makes  her  husband  unhappy  through  neat¬ 
ness,  twenty  do  so  by  dirt  and  laziness.  All  ex¬ 
cesses  are  wrong,  but  the  excess  of  a  good  quality 
is  not  so  common  as  the  excess  of  a  bad  one  ;  and 
not  being  so  obvious,  perhaps  for  that  very  reason 
requires  more  animadversion. 

John  Wilmot  was  not  an  ill-natured  man,  but  he 
had  no  fixed  principle.  Instead  of  setting  himself 
to  cure  his  wife’s  faults  by  mild  reproof  and  a  good 
example,  he  was  driven  by  them  into  still  greater 
faults  himself.  It  is  a  common  case  with  people 
who  have  no  religion,  when  any  cross  accident 
befals  them,  instead  of  trying  to  make  the  best  of 
a  bad  matter,  instead  of  considering  their  trouble 
as  a  trial  sent  from  God  to  purify  them,  or  instead 
of  considering  the  faults  of  others  as  a  punishment 
for  their  own  sins  ;  instead  of  this,  I  say,  what  do 
they  do,  but  either  sink  down  at  once  into  despair, 
or  else  run  for  comfort  into  evil  courses  !  Drinking 
is  the  common  remedy  for  sorrow,  if  that  can  be 
called  a  remedy,  the  end  of  which  is  to  destroy  soul 
and  body.  John  now  began  to  spend  all  his 
leisure  hours  at  the  Bell.  He  used  to  be  fond  of 
his  children ;  but  when  he  could  not  come  home  in 
quiet  and  play  with  the  little  ones,  while  his  wife 
dressed  him  a  bit  of  hot  supper,  he  grew  in  time  not 
to  come  home  at  all.  He  who  has  once  taken  to 
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drink  can  seldom  be  said  to  be  guilty  of  one  sin 
only  ;  John’s  heart  became  hardened.  His  affec¬ 
tion  for  his  family  was  lost  in  self-indulgence. 
Patience  and  submission,  on  the  part  of  his  wife, 
might  have  won  much  upon  a  man  of  John’s  tem¬ 
per  ;  but,  instead  of  trying  to  reclaim  him,  his  wife 
seemed  rather  to  delight  in  putting  him  as  much 
in  the  wrong  as  she  could,  that  she  might  be  jus¬ 
tified  in  her  constant  abuse  of  him.  I  doubt 
whether  she  would  have  been  as  much  pleased- with 
his  reformation,  as  she  was  with  always  talking  of 
his  faults,  though  I  know  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
neighbours,  that  if  she  had  taken  as  much  pains 
to  reform  her  husband  by  reforming  her  own  tem¬ 
per,  as  she  did  to  abuse  him  and  expose  him,  her 
endeavours  might  have  been  blessed  with  success. 
Good  Christians,  who  are  trying  to  subdue  their 
own  faults,  can  hardly  believe  that  the  ungodly 
have  a  sort  of  savage  satisfaction  in  trying,  by 
indulgence  of  their  own  evil  tempers,  to  lessen  the 
happiness  of  those  with  whom  they  have  to  do. 
Need  we  look  any  farther  for  a  proof  of  our  own 
corrupt  nature,  when  we  see  mankind  delight  in 
sins  which  have  neither  the  temptation  of  profit 
or  the  allurement  of  pleasure,  such  as  plaguing, 
vexing,  or  abusing  each  other. 

Hester  was  the  eldest  of  their  five  children  ;  she 
was  a  sharp  sensible  girl,  but  at  fourteen  years  old 
she  could  not  tell  a  letter :  nor  had  she  ever  been 
taught  to  bow  her  knee  to  Him  who  made  her ; 
for  John’s,  or  rather  Rebecca’s  house,  had  seldom 
the  name  of  God  pronounced  in  it,  except  to  be 
blasphemed. 

It  was  just  about  this  time,  if  I  mistake  not, 
that  Mrs.  Jones  set  up  her  Sunday-school,  of  which 
Mrs.  Betty  Crew  was  appointed  mistress,  as  already 
related.  Mrs.  Jones,  finding  that  none  of  the  Wil- 
mots  were  sent  to  school,  took  a  walk  to  Rebecca’s 
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house,  and  civilly  told  her  she  called  to  let  her 
know  that  a  school  was  opened,  to  which  she  de¬ 
sired  her  to  send  her  children  on  the  Sunday  fol¬ 
lowing,  especially  her  eldest  daughter  Hester. 
“  Well,”  said  Rebecca,  “  and  what  will  you  give 
her,  if  I  do  ?”  “  Give  her  !”  replied  Mrs.  Jones, 

“  that  is  rather  a  rude  question,  and  asked  in  a 
rude  manner :  however,  as  a  soft  answer  turneth 
away  wrath,  I  assure  you  that  I  will  give  her  the 
best  of  learning  ;  I  will  teach  her  to  ‘  fear  God 
and  keep  his  commandments.’  ”  “I  would  rather 
you  would  teach  her  to  fear  me,  and  to  keep  my 
house  clean,”  said  this  wicked  women.  ■  “  She 
shan’t  come,  however,  unless  you  will  pay  her  for 
it.”  “  Pay  her  for  it !”  said  the  lady,  “will  it  not  be 
reward  enough,  that  she  will  be  taught  to  read  the 
word  of  God  without  any  expense  to  you  ?  For  though 
many  gifts,  both  of  books  and  clothing,  will  be 
given  the  children,  yet  you  are  not  to  consider  these 
gifts  so  much  in  the  light  of  payment,  as  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  good-will  in  your  benefactors.”  “  I  say,” 
interrupted  Rebecca,  “that  Hester  shan’t  go  to 
school.  Religion  is  of  no  use  that  1  know  of,  but 
to  make  people  hate  their  own  flesh  and  blood  ; 
and  I  see  no  good  in  learning,  but  to  make  folks 
proud,  and  lazy,  and  dirty.  I  cannot  tell  a  letter 
myself,  and,  though  I  say  it  that  should  not  say  it, 
there  is  not  a  notabler  woman  in  the  parish.” 

“  Pray,”  said  Mrs.  Jones  mildly,  “  do  you  think 
that  young  people  will  disobey  their  parents  the 
more,  for  being  taught  to  fear  God  ?”  “  I  don’t 

think  any  thing  about  it,”  said  Rebecca;  “  I  shan’t 
let  her  come,  and  there’s  the  long  and  short  of  the 
matter.  Hester  has  other  fish  to  fry  ;  but  you 
may  have  some  of  these  little  ones,  if  you  will  ?” 
“No,”  said  Mrs.  Jones,  “  I  will  not;  I  have  not 
set  up  a  nursery,  but  a  school.  I  am  not  at  all 
this  expense  to  take  crying  babes  out  of  the  mother’s 
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way,  but  to  instruct  reasonable  beings  in  the  road 
to  eternal  life  :  and  it  ought  to  be  a  rule  in  all 
schools,  not  to  take  the  troublesome  young  children 
unless  the  mother  will  try  to  spare  the  elder  ones, 
who  are  capable  of  learning.”  “  But,”  said  Re¬ 
becca,  “  I  have  a  young  child,  which  Hester  must 
nurse  while  1  dress  dinner.  And  she  must  iron  the 
rags,  and  scour  the  irons,  and  dig  the  potatoes,  and 
fetch  the  water  to  boil  them.”  “  As  to  nursing  the 
child,  that  is  indeed  a  necessary  duty,  and  Hester 
ought  to  stay  at  home  part  of  the  day,  to  enable 
you  to  go  to  church  ;  and  families  should  relieve 
each  other  in  this  way  :  but  as  to  all  the  rest,  they 
are  no  reasons  at  all,  for  the  irons  need  not  be 
scoured;  so  often  and  the  rags  should  be  ironed, 
and  the  potatoes  dug,  and  the  water  fetched  on  the 
Saturday  ;  and  I  can  tell  you,  that  neither  your 
minister  here,  nor  your  Judge  hereafter,  will  accept 
of  any  such  excuses.” 

All  this  while,  Hester  staid  behind,  pale  and 
trembling,  lest  her  unkind  mother  should  carry  her 
point.  She  looked  up  at  Mrs.  Jones  with  so  much 
love  and  gratitude  as  to  win  her  affection,  and  this 
good  lady  went  on  trying  to  soften  this  harsh 
mother.  At  last  Rebecca  condescended  to  say, 
“  Well,  I  don’t  know  but  I  may  let  her  come  now 
and  then,  when  I  can  spare  her,  provided  I  find 
you  make  it  worth  her  while.”  All  this  time  she 
had  never  asked  Mrs.  Jones  to  sit  down,  nor  had 
once  bid  her  young  children  be  quiet,  though  they 
were  crying  and  squalling  the  whole  time.  Rebecca 
fancied  this  rudeness  was  the  only  way  she  had  of 
shewing  she  thought  herself  to  be  as  good  as  her 
guest ;  but  Mrs.  Jones  never  lost  her  temper.  The 
moment  she  went  out  of  the  house,  Rebecca  called 
out  loud  enough  for  her  to  hear,  and  ordered  Hester 
to  get  the  stone  and  a  bit  of  sand,  to  scrub  out  the 
prints  of  that  dirty  woman’s  shoes.  Hester  in  high 
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spirits  cheerfully  obeyed,  and  rubbed  out  the  stains 
so  neatly,  that  her  mother  could  not  help  lamenting 
that  so  handy  a  girl  was  going  to  be  spoiled  by 
being  taught  godliness,  and  learning,  and  such 
nonsense. 

Mrs.  Jones,  who  knew  the  world,  told  her  agent, 
Mrs.  Crew,  that  her  grand  difficulty  would  arise 
not  so  much  from  the  children  as  the  parents. 
These,  said  she,  are  apt  to  fall  into  that  sad  mis¬ 
take,  that  because  their  children  are  poor,  and  have 
little  of  this  world’s  goods,  the  mothers  must  make 
it  up  to  them  in  false  indulgence.  The  children  of 
the  gentry  are  much  more  reproved  and  corrected 
for  their  faults,  and  bred  up  in  far  stricter  disci¬ 
pline.  He  was  a  king  who  said,  chasten  thij  sow,  and 
let  not  thy  rod  spare  for  his  crying.  But  do  not 
lose  your  patience  ;  the  more  vicious  the  children 
are,  you  must  remember  the  more  they  stand  in 
need  of  your  instruction.  When  they  are  bad,  com¬ 
fort  yourself  with  thinking,  how  much  worse  they 
would  have  been  but  for  you  ;  and  what  a  burden 
they  would  become  to  society,  if  these  evil  tempers 
were  to  receive  no  check.  The  great  thing  which 
enabled  Mrs.  Crew  to  teach  well,  was  the  deep 
insight  she  had  got  into  the  corruption  of  human 
nature.  And  I  doubt  if  any  one  can  make  a 
thoroughly  good  teacher  of  religion  and  morals  who 
wants  this  master-key  to  the  heart.  Others  indeed 
may  teach  knowledge,  decency,  and  good  man¬ 
ners  ;  but  those,  however  valuable,  are  not  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Mrs.  Crew,  who  knew  that  out  of  the 
heart  proceed  lying,  theft,  and  all  that  train  of  evils 
which  begin  to  break  out  even  in  young  children, 
applied  her  labours  to  correct  this  root  of  evil. 
But  though  a  diligent,  she  was  an  humble  teacher, 
well  knowing  that  unless  the  grace  of  God  blessed 
her  labours,  she  should  but  labour  in  vain. 

Hester  Wilmot  never  failed  to  attend  the  school 
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whenever  her  perverse  mother  would  give  her  leave  ; 
and  her  delight  in  learning  was  so  great,  that  she 
would  work  early  and  late,  to  gain  a  little  time  for  her 
book.  As  she  had  a  quick  capacity,  she  learned 
soon  to  spell  and  read  ;  and  Mrs.  Crew,  observing 
her  diligence,  used  to  lend  her  a  book  to  carry 
home,  that  she  might  pick  up  a  little  at  odd  times. 
It  would  be  well  if  teachers  would  make  this  dis¬ 
tinction.  To  give  or  lend  books  to  those  who  take 
no  delight  in  them,  is  an  useless  expense;  while  it  is 
kind  and  right  to  assist  well-disposed  young  people 
with  every  help  of  this  sort.  Those  who  love  books 
seldom  hurt  them ;  while  the  slothful,  who  hate 
learning,  will  wear  out  a  book  more  in  a  week  than 
the  diligent  will  do  in  a  year.  Hester’s  way  was  to 
read  over  one  question  in  her  catechism,  or  one 
verse  in  her  hymn-book,  by  fire-light,  before  she 
went  to  bed  ;  this  she  thought  over  in  the  night ; 
and  when  she  was  dressing  herself  in  the  morning, 
she  was  glad  to  find  she  always  knew  a  little  more 
than  she  had  done  the  morning  before.  It  is  not  to 
be  believed  how  much  those  people  will  be  found 
to  have  gained  at  the  end  of  the  year,  who  are 
accustomed  to  work  up  all  the  little  odd  ends  and 
remnants  of  leisure ;  who  value  time  even  more 
than  money  ;  and  who  are  convinced  that  minutes 
are  no  more  to  be  wasted  than  pence.  Nay,  he 
who  finds  he  has  wasted  a  shilling  may  by  diligence 
hope  to  fetch  it  up  again  ;  but  no  repentance,  or 
industry,  can  ever  bring  back  one  wasted  hour. 
My  good  young  reader,  if  ever  you  are  tempted  to 
waste  an  hour,  go  and  ask  a  dying  man  what 
he  would  give  for  that  hour  which  you  are  throw¬ 
ing  away;  and  according  as  he  answers,  so  do 
you  act. 

As  her  mother  hated  the  sight  of  a  book,  Hester 
was  forced  to  learn  out  of  sight :  it  was  no  dis¬ 
obedience  to  do  this,  as  long  as  she  wasted  no  part 
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of  that  time  which  it  was  her  duty  to  spend  in  useful 
labour.  She  would  have  thought  it  a  sin  to  have 
left  her  work  for  her  book  ;  but  she  did  not  think  it 
wrong  to  steal  time  from  her  sleep,  and  to  be  learn¬ 
ing  an  hour  before  the  rest  of  the  family  were  awake. 
Hester  would  not  neglect  the  washing-tub  or  the 
spinning-wheel,  even  to  get  on  with  her  catechism  ; 
but  she  thought  it  fair  to  think  over  her  questions 
while  she  was  washing  and  spinning.  In  a  few 
months  she  was  able  to  read  fluently  in  St.  John’s 
Gospel,  which  is  the  easiest.  But  Mrs.  Crew  did 
not  think  it  enough  that  her  children  could  read  a 
chapter,  she  would  make  them  understand  it  also. 
It  is  in  a  good  degree  owing  to  the  want  of  reli¬ 
gious  knowledge  in  teachers,  that  there  is  so  little 
religion  in  the  world.  Unless  the  Bible  is  laid  open 
to  the  understanding,  children  may  read  from  Gene¬ 
sis  to  the  Revelation,  without  any  other  improve¬ 
ment  than  barely  learning  how  to  pronounce  the 
words.  Mrs.  Crew  found  there  was  but  one  way 
to  compel  their  attention  ;  this  was  by  obliging  them 
to  return  back  again  to  her  the  sense  of  what  she 
had  read  to  them,  and  this  they  might  do  in  their 
own  words,  if  they  could  not  remember  the  words  of 
scripture.  Those  who  had  weak  capacities  would, 
to  be  sure,  do  this  but  very  imperfectly  ;  but  even 
the  weakest,  if  they  were  willing,  would  retain  some¬ 
thing.  She  so  managed,  that  saying  the  catechism 
was  not  merely  an  act  of  the  memory,  but  of  the 
understanding  ;  for  she  had  observed  formerly,  that 
those  who  had  learned  the  catechism  in  the  common 
formal  way  when  they  were  children,  had  never 
understood  it  when  they  became  men  and  women, 
and  it  remained  in  the  memory  without  having  made 
any  impression  on  the  mind.  Thus  this  fine  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  Christian  religion  is  considered  as  little 
more  than  a  form  of  words,  the  being  able  to  repeat 
which,  is  a  qualification  for  being  confirmed  by  the 
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bishop,  instead  of  being  considered  as  really  con¬ 
taining  those  grounds  of  Christian  faith  and  prac¬ 
tice  by  which  they  are  to  be  confirmed  Chris¬ 
tians. 

Mrs.  Crew  used  to  say  to  Mrs.  Jones,  those  who 
teach  the  poor  must  indeed  give  line  upon  line,  pre¬ 
cept  upon  precept,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  as 
they  can  receive  it.  So  that  teaching  must  be  a 
great  grievance  to  those  who  do  not  really  make  it  a 
“  labour  of  love.”  I  see  so  much  levity,  obstinacy, 
and  ignorance,  that  it  keeps  my  own  forbearance  in 
continual  exercise,  insomuch  that  I  trust  that  I  am 
getting  good  myself  while  I  am  doing  good  to  others. 
No  one,  madam,  can  know  till  they  try,  that  after 
they  have  asked  a  poor  untaught  child  the  same 
question  nineteen  times,  they  must  not  lose  their 
temper,  but  go  on  and  ask  it  the  twentieth.  Now 
and  then,  when  I  am  tempted  to  be  impatient,  I 
correct  myself,  by  thinking  over  that  active  proof 
which  our  blessed  Saviour  requires  of  our  love  to 
him,  when  he  says,  “  Feed  my  lambs.” 

Hester  Wilmot  had  never  been  bred  to  go  to 
church,  for  her  father  and  mother  had  never  thought 
of  going  themselves,  unless  at  a  christening  in  their 
own  family,  or  at  a  funeral  of  their  neighbours,  both 
of  which  they  considered  merely  as  opportunities 
for  good  eating  and  drinking,  and  not  as  offices  of 
religion. 

As  poor  Hester  had  no  comfort  at  home,  it  was 
the  less  wonder  she  delighted  in  her  school,  her 
Bible,  and  her  church  ;  for  so  great  is  God’s  good¬ 
ness,  that  he  is  pleased  to  make  religion  a  peculiar 
comfort  to  those  who  have  no  other  comfort.  The 
God  whose  name  she  had  seldom  heard  but  when 
it  was  taken  in  vain,  was  now  revealed  to  her  as  a 
God  of  infinite  power,  justice,  and  holiness.-  What 
she  read  in  her  Bible,  and  what  she  felt  in  her  own 
heart,  convinced  her  she  was  a  sinner ;  and  her 
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catechism  said  the  same.  She  was  much  distressed 
one  day  on  thinking  over  this  promise  which  she 
had  just  made,  (in  answer  to  the  question  which 
fell  to  her  lot,)  “  to  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his 
works,  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world, 
and  all  the  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh.”  I  say,  she 
was  distressed  on  finding  that  these  were  not  merely 
certain  words  which  she  was  bound  to  repeat,  but 
certain  conditions  which  she  was  bound  to  perform. 
She  was  sadly  puzzled  to  know  how  this  was  to  be 
done,  till  she  met  with  these  words  in  her  Bible  ; 
“  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee.”  But  still  she  was 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  this  grace  was  to  be  obtained. 
Happily  Mr.  Simpson  preached  on  the  next  Sunday 
from  this  text,  “Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive,”  &c.  In 
this  sermon  was  explained  to  her  the  nature,  the 
duty,  and  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  After  this  she 
opened  her  heart  to  Mrs.  Crew,  who  taught  her  the 
great  doctrines  of  scripture,  in  a  serious,  but  plain 
way.  Hester’s  own  heart  led  her  to  assent  to  that 
.humbling  doctrine  of  the  catechism,  that  “We  are 
by  nature  born  in  sin  and  truly  glad  was  she  to  be 
relieved  by  hearing  of  “  that  spiritual  grace  by 
which  we  have  a  new  birth  unto  righteousness. 
Thus  her  mind  was  no  sooner  humbled  by  one  part , 
than  it  gained  comfort  from  another.  On  the  other 
hand,  while  she  was  rejoicing  in  “  a  lively  hope  in 
God’s  mercy  through  Christ,”  her  mistress  put  her 
in  mind  that  that  was  the  only  true  repentance. 
“  by  which  we  forsake  sin.”  Thus  the  catechism, 
explained  by  a  pious  teacher,  was  found  to  contain 
“  all  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith.” 

Mrs.  Jones  greatly  disapproved  the  practice  of 
turning  away  the  scholars  because  they  were  grown 
up.  Young  people,  said  she,  want  to  be  warned  at 
sixteeu  more  than  they  did  at  six,  and  they  are  com¬ 
monly  turned  adrift  at  the  very  age  when  they  want 
most  instruction  ;  when  dangers  and  temptations 
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most  beset  them.  They  are  exposed  to  more  evil  by 
the  leisure  of  a  Sunday  evening  than  by  the  business 
of  a  whole  week  :  but  then  religion  must  be  made 
pleasant,  and  instruction  must  be  carried  on  in  a 
kind,  and  agreeable,  and  familiar  way.  If  they 
once  dislike  the  teacher,  they  will  soon  get  to  dislike 
what  is  taught,  so  that  a  master  or  mistress  is  in 
some  measure  answerable  for  the  future  piety  of 
young  persons,  inasmuch  as  that  piety  depends  on 
their  manner  of  making  religion  pleasant  as  well  as 
profitable. 

To  attend  Mrs.  Jones’s  evening  instructions  was 
soon  thought  not  a  task  but  a  holiday.  In  a  few 
months  it  was  reckoned  a  disadvantage  to  the 
character  of  any  young  person  in  the  parish  to 
know  they  did  not  attend  the  evening  school.  At 
first,  indeed,  many  of  them  came  only  with  a 
view  to  amusement ;  but,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
they  grew  fond  of  instruction,  and  some  of  them 
became  truly  pious.  Mrs.  Jones  spoke  to  them  one 
Sunday  evening  as  follows  : — “  My  dear  young 
women,  I  rejoice  at  your  improvement ;  but  I 
rejoice  with  trembling.  I  have  known  young 
people  set  out  well,  who  afterwards  fell  off.  The 
heart  is  deceitful.  Many  like  religious  knowledge, 
who  do  not  like  the  strictness  of  a  religious  life.  I 
must  therefore  watch  whether  those  who  are  dili¬ 
gent  at  church  and  school,  are  diligent  in  their 
daily  walk.  Whether  those  who  say  they  believe 
in  God,  really  obey  him.  Whether  they  who  pro¬ 
fess  to  love  Christ,  keep  his  commandments.  Those 
who  hear  themselves  commended  for  early  piety, 
may  learn  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  praise  of  man. 
People  may  get  a  knack  at  religious  phrases,  with¬ 
out  being  religious  ;  they  may  even  go  to  frequent 
places  of  worship  as  an  amusement,  in  order  to  meet 
their  friends,  and  may  learn  to  delight  in  a  sort  of 
spiritual  gossip,  while  religion  has  no  power  in  their 
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hearts.  But  I  hope  better  things  of  you,  and  things 
that  accompany  salvation,  though  I  thus  speak."0 

What  became  of  Hester  Wilmot,  with  some 
account  of  Mrs.  Jones’s  May-day  feast  for  her 
school,  my  readers  will  be  told  in  the  next  part. 


PART  V. 

The  New  Gown. 

Hester  Wilmot,  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  had 
been  by  nature  peevish  and  lazy  ;  she  would,  when 
a  child,  now  and  then  slight  her  work,  and,  when  her 
mother  was  very  unreasonable,  she  was  too  apt  to 
return  a  saucy  answer ;  but  when  she  became 
acquainted  with  her  own  heart,  and  with  the  scrip¬ 
tures,  these  evil  tempers  were,  in  a  good  measure, 
subdued,  for  she  now  learned  to  imitate,  not  her 
violent  mother,  but  “  him  who  was  meek  and 
lowly.”  When  she  was  scolded  for  doing  ill,  she 
prayed  for  grace  to  do  better  ;  and  the  only  answer 
she  made  to  her  mother’s  charge,  “  that  religion 
only  served  to  make  people  lazy,”  was  to  strive  to 
do  twice  as  much  work,  in  order  to  prove  that  it 
really  made  them  diligent.  The  only  thing  in  which 
she  ventured  to  disobey  her  mother  was,  that  when 
she  ordered  her  to  do  week-day’s  work  on  a  Sunday, 
Hester  cried,  and  said,  she  did  not  dare  to  dis¬ 
obey  God ;  but  to  shew  that  she  did  not  wish  to 
save  her  own  labour,  she  would  do  a  double  portion 
of  work  on  the  Saturday  night,  and  rise  two  hours 
earlier  on  the  Monday  morning. 

Once,  when  she  had  worked  very  hard,  her  mother 
told  her  she  would  treat  her  with  a  holiday  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Sabbath,  and  take  her  a  fine  walk  to  eat 
cakes  and  drink  ale  at  Weston  fair,  which,  though 
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it  was  professed  to  be  kept  on  the  Monday,  yet, 
to  the  disgrace  of  the  village,  always  began  on  the 
Sunday  evening.*  Rebecca,  who  would  on  no 
account  have  wasted  the  Monday,  which  was  a 
working  day,  in  idleness  and  pleasure,  thought  she 
had  a  very  good  right  to  enjoy  herself  at  the  fair 
on  the  Sunday  evening,  as  well  as  to  take  her 
children.  Hester  earnestly  begged  to  be  left  at 
home,  and  her  mother  in  a  rage  went  without  her. 
A  wet  walk,  and  more  ale  than  she  was  used  to 
drink,  gave  Rebecca  a  dangerous  fever.  During 
this  illness,  Hester,  who  would  not  follow  her  to  a 
scene  of  dissolute  mirth,  attended  her  night  and 
day,  and  denied  herself  necessaries  that  her  sick 
mother  might  have  comforts ;  and  though  she  se¬ 
cretly  prayed  to  God  that  this  sickness  might  change 
her  mother’s  heart,  yet  she  never  once  reproached 
her,  or  put  her  in  mind  that  it  was  caught  by 
indulging  in  a  sinful  pleasure. 

Another  Sunday  night,  her  father  told  Hester,  he 
thought  she  had  now  been  at  school  long  enough 
for  him  to  have  a  little  good  of  her  learning,  so  he 
desired  she  would  stay  at  home  and  read  to  him. 
Hester  cheerfully  ran  and  fetched  her  Testament. 
But  John  fell  a  laughing,  called  her  a  fool,  and 
said,  it  would  be  time  enough  to  read  the  Testa¬ 
ment  to  him  when  he  was  going  to  die,  but  at 
present  he  must  have  something  merry.  So  saying, 
lie  gave  her  a  song-book  which  he  had  picked  up  at 
the  Bell.  Hester  having  cast  her  eyes  over  it, 

*  This  practice  is  too  common.  Those  fairs  which  profess 
to  be  kept  on  Monday,  commonly  begin  on  the  Sunday.  It  is 
much  to  be  wished  that  magistrates  would  put  a  stop  to  it,  as 
Mr.  Simpson  did  at  Weston,  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Jones. 
There  is  another  great  evil  worth  the  notice  of  justices.  In 
many  villages,  during  the  fair,  ale  is  sold  at  private  houses, 
which  have  no  licence,  to  the  great  injury  of  sobriety  and  good 
morals. 
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refused  to  read  it,  saying,  she  did  not  dare  offend 
God  by  reading  what  would  hurt  her  own  soul ; 
John  called  her  a  canting  hypocrite,  and  said,  he 
would  put  the  Testament  into  the  fire,  for  that  there 
was  not  a  more  merry  girl  than  she  was  before  she 
became  religious.  Her  mother  for  once  took  her 
part,  not  because  she  thought  her  daughter  in  the 
right,  but  because  she  was  glad  of  any  pretence  to 
shew  her  husband  was  in  the  wrong ;  though  she 
herself  would  have  abused  Hester  for  the  same  thing, 
it  John  had  taken  her  part.  John,  with  a  shocking 
oath,  abused  them  both,  and  went  off  in  a  violent 
passion. 

Hester,  instead  of  saying  one  undutiful  word 
against  her  father,  took  up  a  psalter  in  order  to 
teach  her  little  sisters ;  but  Rebecca  was  so  pro¬ 
voked  at  her  for  not  joining  her  in  her  abuse  of 
her  husband,  that  she  changed  her  humour,  said 
John  was  in  the  right,  and  Hester  a  perverse  hypo¬ 
crite,  who  only  made  religion  a  pretence  for  being 
undutiful  to  her  parents.  Hester  bore  all  in  silence, 
and  committed  her  cause  to  Him  “  who  judgeth 
righteously.”  It  would  have  been  a  great  comfort 
to  her  if  she  had  dared  to  go  to  Mrs.  Crew,  and 
to  have  joined  in  the  religious  exercises  of  the  even¬ 
ing  at  school.  But  her  mother  refused  to  let  her  ; 
saying,  it  would  only  harden  her  heart  in  mischief. 
Hester  said  not  a  word  ;  but,  after  having  put  the 
little  ones  to  bed,  and  heard  them  say  their  prayers 
out  of  sight,  she  went  and  sat  down  in  her  own 
little  loft,  and  said  to  herself,  It  would  be  pleasant 
to  me  to  have  taught  my  little  sisters  to  read ;  I 
thought  it  was  my  duty,  for  David  has  said,  “Come, 
ye  children,  hearken  unto  me,  I  will  teach  you  the 
fear  of  the  Lord.”  It  would  have  been  still  more 
pleasant  to  have  passed  the  evening  at  school,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  still  ignorant,  and  fitter  to  learn  than 
to  teach ;  but  I  cannot  do  either  without  flying 
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in  the  face  of  my  mother  ;  God  sees  fit  to-night  to 
change  my  pleasant  duties  into  a  painful  trial.  I 
give  up  my  will,  and  I  submit  to  the  will  of  my 
father  ;  but  when  he  orders  me  to  commit  a  known 
sin,  then  I  dare  not  do  it,  because,  in  so  doing,  I 
must  disobey  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

Now,  it  so  fell  out,  that  this  dispute  happened  on 
the  very  Sunday  next  before  Mrs.  Jones  s  yearly 
fe^st.  On  May-day  all  the  school  attended  her  to 
church,  each  in  a  stuff  gown  of  their  own  earning, 
and  a  cap  and  white  apron  of  her  giving.  After 
church  there  was  an  examination  made  into  the 
learning  and  behaviour  of  the  scholars  ;  those  who 
were  most  perfect  in  their  chapters,  and  who 
brought  the  best  character  for  industry,  humility, 
and  sobriety,  received  a  Bible,  or  some  other  good 
book. 

Now,  Hester  had  been  a  whole  year  hoarding  up 
her  little  savings,  in  order  to  be  ready  with  a  new 
gown  on  the  May-day  feast.  She  had  never  got 
less  than  two  shillings  a  week  by  her  spinning, 
besides  working  for  the  family,  and  earning  a  trifle 
by  odd  jobs.  This  money  she  faithfully  carried  to 
her  mother  every  Saturday  night,  keeping  back,  by 
consent,  only  two-pence  a  week  towards  the  gown. 
The  sum  was  complete,  the  pattern  had  long  been 
settled,  and  Hester  had  only  on  the  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  to  go  to  the  shop,  pay  her  money,  and  bring  home 
her  gown  to  be  made.  Her  mother  happened  to  go 
out  that  morning  early  to  iron  in  a  gentleman’s 
family,  where  she  usually  staid  a  day  or  two,  and 
Hester  was  busy  putting  the  house  in  order  before 
she  went  to  the  shop. 

On  that  very  Monday  there  was  to  be  a  meeting 
at  the  Bell  of  all  the  idle  fellows  in  the  parish;  John 
Wilmot.,  of  course,  was  to  be  there.  Indeed,  he  had 
accepted  a  challenge  of  the  blacksmith  to  a  batch 
at  all-fours.  The  blacksmith  was  flush  of  money, 
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John  thought  himself  the  best  player  ;  and  that  he 
might  make  sure  of  winning,  he  resolved  to  keep 
himself  sober,  which  he  knew  was  more  than  the 
other  would  do.  John  was  so  used  to  go  upon  tick 
for  ale,  that  he  got  to  the  door  of  the  Bell  before 
he  recollected  that  he  could  not  keep  his  word  with 
the  gambler  without  money,  and  he  had  not  a 
penny  in  his  pocket ;  so  he  sullenly  turned  home¬ 
wards.  He  dared  not  apply  to  his  wife,  as  he  knew 
he  should  be  more  likely  to  get  a  scratched  face 
than  a  sixpence  from  her ;  but  he  knew  that  Hester 
had  received  two  shillings  for  her  last  week’s  spin- 
ning,  on  Saturday,  and  perhaps  she  might  not  yet 
have  given  it  to  her  mother.  Of  the  hoarded  sum 
he  knew  nothing.  He  asked  her  if  she  could  lend 
him  half-a-crown,  and  he  would  pay  her  next  day. 
Hester,  pleased  to  see  him  in  good-humour,  after 
what  had  passed  the  night  before,  ran  up  and 
fetched  down  her  little  box,  and,  in  the  joy  of  her 
heart  that  he  now  desired  something  she  could  com¬ 
ply  with  without  wounding  her  conscience,  cheer- 
fully  poured  out  her  whole  little  stock  upon  the 
table.  John  was  in  raptures  at  the  sight  of  three 
half-crowns  and  a  sixpence,  and  eagerly  seized  it, 
box  and  all,  together  with  a  few  hoarded  halfpence 
at  the  bottom,  though  he  had  only  asked  to  borrow 
half-a-crown.  None  but  one  whose  heart  was  hard¬ 
ened  by  a  long  course  of  drunkenness  could  have 
taken  away  the  whole,  and  for  such  a  purpose.  He 
told  her  she  should  certainly  have  it  again  next 
morning;  and,  indeed,  intended  to  pay  it,  not  doubt¬ 
ing  but  he  should  double  the  sum.  But  John  over¬ 
rated  his  own  skill,  or  luck,  for  he  lost  every  far¬ 
thing  to  the  blacksmith,  and  sneaked  home  before 
midnight,  and  quietly  walked  up  to  bed.  He  was 
quite  sober,  which  Hester  thought  a  good  sign. 
Next  morning  she  asked  him,  in  a  very  humble  way, 
for  the  money ;  which  she  said  she  would  not  haye 
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done,  but  that  if  the  gown  was  not  bought  directly, 
it  would  not  be  ready  in  time  for  the  feast.  John  s 
conscience  had  troubled  him  a  little  for  what  he  had 
done,  for  when  he  was  not  drunk  he  was  not  ill- 
natured,  and  he  stammered  out  a  broken  excuse, 
but  owned  he  had  lost  the  money,  and  had  not  a 
farthing  left.  The  moment  Hester  saw  him  mild 
and  kind,  her  heart  was  softened,  and  she  begged 
him  not  to  vex  ;  adding,  that  she  would  be  con¬ 
tented  never  to  have  a  new  gown  as  long  as  she 
lived,  if  she  could  have  the  comfort  of  always  seeing' 
him  come  home  as  sober  as  he  was  last  night.  For 
Hester  did  not  know  that  he  had  refrained  from 
getting  drunk,  only  that  he  might  gamble  with  a 
better  chance  of  success,  and  that  when  a  gamester 
keeps  himself  sober,  it  is  not  that  he  may  practise 
a  virtue,  but  that  he  may  commit  a  worse  crime. 

“  I  am  indeed  sorry  for  what  I  have  done,”  said  he ; 

“  you  cannot  go  to  the  feast,  and  what  will  Madam 
Jones  say  ?”  “  Yes,  but  I  can,”  said  Hester,  “  for 

God  looks  not  at  the  gown,  but  at  the  heart,  and  I 
am  sure  he  sees  mine  full  of  gratitude  at  hearing 
you  talk  so  kindly;  and  if  I  thought  my  dear 
father  would  change  his  present  evil  courses,  I 
should  be  the  happiest  girl  at  the  feast  to-morrow.” 
John  walked  away  mournfully,  and  said  to  himself, 
Surely  there  must  be  something  in  religion,  since  it 
can  thus  change  the  heart.  Hester  was  once  a  pert 
girl,  and  now  she  is  as  mild  as  a  lamb.  She  was 
once  an  indolent  girl,  and  now  she  is  up  with  the 
lark.  She  was  a  vain  girl,  and  would  do  any  thing 
for  a  new  ribbon  ;  and  now  she  is  contented  to  go 
in  rags,  to  a  feast  at  which  every  one  else  will  have 
a  new  gown.  She  deprived  herself  of  her  gown,  to 
give  me  the  money  ;  and  yet  this  very  girl,  so  duti¬ 
ful  in  some  things,  would  submit  to  be  turned  out 
of  doors,  rather  than  read  a  loose  book  at  my  com¬ 
mand,  or  break  the  Sabbath.  I  do  not  understand 
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this  ;  there  must  be  some  mystery  in  it.  All  this 
he  said  as  he  was  going  to  work.  In  the  evening 
he  did  not  go  to  the  Bell :  whether  it  was  owing 
to  his  new  thoughts,  or  to  his  not  having  a  penny 
in  his  pocket,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  positively  to 
say,  but  I  believe  it  was  a  little  of  one  and  a  little 
of  the  other. 

As  the  pattern  of  the  intended  gown  had  long 
been  settled  in  the  family,  and  as  Hester  had  the 
money  by  her,  it  was  looked  on  as  good  as  bought, 
so  that  she  was  trusted  to  get  it  brought  home 
and  made  in  her  mother’s  absence.  Indeed,  so 
little  did  Rebecca  care  about  the  school,  that  she 
would  not  have  cared  any  thing  about  the  gown, 
if  her  vanity  had  not  made  her  wish  that  her 
daughter  should  be  the  best  drest  of  any  girl  at 
the  feast.  Being  from  home,  as  was  said  before, 
she  knew  nothing  of  the  disappointment.  On 
May-day  morning,  Hester,  instead  of  keeping  from 
the  feast  because  she  had  not  a  new  gown,  or 
meanly  inventing  any  excuse  for  wearing  an  old 
one,  dressed  herself  out  as  neatly  as  she  could  in 
her  poor  old  things,  and  went  to  join  the  school 
in  order  to  go  to  church.  Whether  Hester  had 
formerly  indulged  a  little  pride  of  heart,  and  talked 
of  this  gown  rather  too  much,  I  am  not  quite  sure  ; 
certain  it  is,  there  was  a  great  hue  and  cry  made 
at  seeing  Hester  Wilmot,  the  neatest  girl,  the  most 
industrious  girl  in  the  school,  come  to  the  May-day 
feast  in  an  old  stuff  gown,  when  every  other  girl 
was  so  creditably  drest.  Indeed,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  there  were  two  or  three  much  too  smart  for 
their  station,  and  who  had  dizened  themselves  out 
in  very  improper  finery,  which  Mrs.  Jones  made 
them  take  off  before  her.  “  1  mean  this  feast," 
said  she,  “  as  a  reward  of  industry  and  piety,  and 
not  as  a  trial  of  skill  who  can  be  finest,  and  outvie 
the  rest  in  show.  If  I  do  not  take  care,  my  feast 
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will  become  an  encouragement,  not  to  virtue,  but  to 
vanity.  I  am  so  great  a  friend  to  decency  of  ap¬ 
parel,  that  I  even  like  to  see  you  deny  your  appe¬ 
tites,  that  you  may  be  able  to  come  decently  dressed 
to  the  house  of  God.  To  encourage  you  to  do 
this,  I  like  to  set  apart  this  one  day  of  innocent  plea¬ 
sure,  against  which  you  may  be  preparing  all  the 
year,  by  laying  aside  something  every  week  towards 
buying  a  gown  out  of  your  little  savings.  But,  let 
me  tell  you,  that  meekness  and  an  humble  spirit 
is  of  more  value,  in  the  sight  of  God  and  good  men, 
than  the  gayest  cotton  gown  or  the  brightest  pink 
ribbon  in  the  parish.” 

Mrs.  Jones,  for  all  this,  was  as  much  surprised 
as  the  rest  at  Hester’s  mean  garb  :  but  such  is  the 
power  of  a  good  character,  that  she  gave  her  credit 
for  a  right  intention,  especially  as  she  knew  the 
unhappy  state  of  her  family.  For  it  was  Mrs. 
Jones’s  way  (and  it  is  not  a  bad  way)  always  to 
wait,  and  inquire  into  the  truth,  before  she  con¬ 
demned  any  person  of  good  character,  though  ap¬ 
pearances  were  against  them.  As  we  cannot  judge 
of  people’s  motives,  said  she,  we  may,  from  igno¬ 
rance,  often  condemn  their  best  actions,  and  ap¬ 
prove  of  their  worst.  It  will  be  always  time  enough 
to  judge  unfavourably,  and  let  us  give  others  credit 
as  long  as  we  can,  and  then  we, -in  our  turn,  may 
expect  a  favourable  judgment  from  others ;  and 
remember  who  has  said,  “  Judge  not,  that  ye  be 
not  judged.” 

Hester  was  no  more  proud  of  what  she  had  done 
for  her  father,  than  she  was  humbled  by  the  mean¬ 
ness  of  her  garb  ;  and  notwithstanding  Betty  Stiles, 
one  of  the  girls  whose  finery  had  been  taken  away, 
sneered  at  her,  Hester  never  offered  to  clear  her¬ 
self  by  exposing  her  father,  though  she  thought  it 
right  secretly  to  inform  Mrs.  Jones  of  what  had 
passed.  When  the  examination  of  the  girls  began. 
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Betty  Stiles  was  asked  some  questions  on  the  fourth 
and  fifth  commandments,  which  she  answered  very 
well.  Hester  was  asked  nearly  the  same  questions, 
and,  though  she  answered  them  no  better  than  Betty 
had  done,  they  were  all  surprised  to  see  Mrs.  Jones 
rise  up,  and  give  a  handsome  Bible  to  Hester,  while 
she  gave  nothing  to  Betty.  This  girl  cried  out  rather 
pertly,  “  Madam,  it  is  very  hard  that  I  have  no  book  ; 
I  was  as  perfect  as  Hester.”  “  I  have  often  told  you,” 
said  Mrs.  Jones,  “  that  religion  is  not  a  thing  of 
the  tongue,  but  of  the  heart.  That  girl  gives  me 
the  best  proof  that  she  has  learned  the  fourth  com¬ 
mandment  to  good  purpose,  who  persists  in  keeping 
holy  the  Sabbath-day,  though  commanded  to  break 
it  by  a  parent  whom  she  loves.  And"  that  girl  best 
proves  that  she  keeps  the  fifth,  who  gives  up  her 
own  comfort,  and  clothing,  and  credit,  “  to  honour 
and  obey  her  father  and  mother,”  even  though  they 
are  not  such  as  she  could  wish.  Betty  Stiles, 
though  she  could  answer  the  questions  so  readily, 
went  abroad  last  Sunday  when  she  should  have, 
been  at  school,  and  refused  to  nurse  her  sick  mother 
when  she  could  not  help  herself.  Is  this  having 
learnt  these  two  commandments  to  any  good  pur¬ 
pose  ?” 

Farmer  Hoskins,  who  stood  by,  whispered 
Mrs.  Jones,  “  Well,  madam,  now  you  have  con¬ 
vinced  even  me  of  the  benefit  of  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  now  I  see  there  is  a  meaning  to  it.  I 
thought  it  was  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other, 
and  that  a  song  was  as  well  as  a  psalm ;  but  now 
I  have  found  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating.  I  see  your  scholars  must  do  what  they 
hear,  and  obey  what  they  learn.  Why,  at  this  rate, 
they  will  all  be  the  better  servants  for  being  really 
godly,  and  so  I  will  add  a  pudding  to  next  year’s 
feast.” 

The  pleasure  Hester  felt  in  receiving  a  new  Bible, 
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made  her  forget  that  she  had  on  an  old  gown. 
She  walked  to  church  in  a  thankful  frame ;  but 
how  great  was  her  joy,  when  she  saw,  among  a 
number  of  working  men,  her  own  father  going 
into  church !  As  she  past  by  him,  she  cast  on 
him  a  look  of  so  much  joy  and  affection,  that  it 
brought  tears  into  his  eyes,  especially  when  he 
compared  her  mean  dress  with  that  of  the  other  girls, 
and  thought  who  had  been  the  cause  of  it.  John, 
who  had  not  been  at  church  for  some  years,  was 
deeply  struck  with  the  service.  The  confession 
with  which  it  opens  went  to  his  heart.  He  felt,  for 
the  first  time,  that  he  was  “  a  miserable  sinner,  and 
that  there  was  no  health  in  him.”  He  now  felt  com¬ 
punction  for  sin  in  general,  though  it  was  only  his 
ill-behaviour  to  his  daughter  which  had  brought 
him  to  church.  The  sermon  was  such  as  served  to 
strengthen  the  impression  which  the  prayers  had 
made ;  and  when  it  was  over,  instead  of  joining  the 
ringers,  (for  the  belfry  was  the  only  part  of  the 
church  John  liked,  because  it  usually  led  to  the 
alehouse,)  he  quietly  walked  back  to  his  work.  It 
was,  indeed,  the  best  day’s  work  he  ever  made. 
He  could  not  get  out  of  his  head  the  whole  day  the 
first  words  be  heard  at  church  :  “  When  the  wicked 
man  turneth  away  from  his  wickedness,  and  doeth 
that  which  is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall  save  his 
soul  alive.”  At  night,  instead  of  going  to  the  Bell, 
he  went  home,  intending  to  ask  Hester  to  forgive 
him;  but  as  soon  as  he  got  to  the  door,  he, heard 
Rebecca  scolding  his  daughter  for  having  brought 
such  a  disgrace  on  the  family  as  to  be  seen  in  that 
old  rag  of  a  gown,  and  insisted  on  knowing  what 
she  had  done  with  the  money.  Hester  tried  to 
keep  the  secret,  but  her  mother  declared  she  would 
turn  her  out  of  doors  if  she  did  not  tell  the  truth. 
Hester  was  at  last  forced  to  confess  she  had  given 
it  to  her  father.  Unfortunately  for  poor  John,  it  was 
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at  this  very  moment  that  he  opened  the  door.  The 
mother  now  divided  her  fury  between  her  guilty 
husband  and  her  innocent  child,  till  from  words  she 
fell  to  blows.  John  defended  his  daughter,  and 
received  some  of  the  strokes  intended  for  the  poor 
girl.  This  turbulent  scene  partly  put  John’s  good 
resolutions  to  flight,  though  the  patience  of  Hester 
did  him  almost  as  much  good  as  the  sermon  he  had 
heard.  At  length  the  poor  girl  escaped  up  stairs, 
not  a  little  bruised,  and  a  scene  of  much  violence 
passed  between  John  and  Rebecca.  She  declared 
she  would  not  sit  down  to  supper  with  such  a  brute, 
and  set  off  to  a  neighbour’s  house,  that  she  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  abusing  him  the  longer.  John, 
whose  mind  was  much  disturbed,  went  up  stairs 
without  his  supper.  As  he  was  passing  by  Hester’s 
little  room  he  heard  her  voice,  and  as  he  concluded 
she  was  venting  bitter  complaints  against  her  un¬ 
natural  parents,  he  stopped  to  listen,  resolving  to 
go  in  and  comfort  her.  He  stopped  at  the  door, 
for,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  he  saw  her  kneeling 
by  her  bedside,  and  praying  so  earnestly  that  she 
did  not  hear  him.  As  he  made  sure  she  could  be 
praying  for  nothing  but  his  death,  what  was  his 
surprise  to  hear  these  words,  “  O  Lord,  have  mercy 
upon  my  dear  father  and  mother  :  teach  me  to  love 
them,  to  pray  for  them,  and  do  them  good  ;  make 
me  more  dutiful,  and  more  patient,  that,  adorning 
the  doctrine  of  God  my  Saviour,  I  may  recommend 
his  holy  religion,  and  my  dear  parents  may  be 
brought  to  love  and  fear  thee,  through  Jesus 
Christ.” 

Poor  John,  who  would  never  have  been  hard¬ 
hearted  if  he  had  not  been  a  drunkard,  could  not 
stand  this;  he  fell  down  on  his  knees,  embraced  his 
child,  and  begged  her  to  teach  him  how  to  pray. 
He  prayed  himself  as  well  as  he  could,  and,  though 
he  did  not  know  what  words  to  use,  yet  his  heart 
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was  melted ;  he  owned  he  was  a  sinner,  and  begged 
Hester  to  fetch  the  prayer-book,  and  read  over  the 
confession  with  which  he  had  been  so  struck  at 
church.  This  was  the  pleasantest  order  she  had 
ever  obeyed.  Seeing  him  deeply  affected  with  a 
sense  of  sin,  she  pointed  out  to  him  the  Saviour  of 
sinners  :  and  in  this  manner  she  passed  some  hours 
with  her  father,  which  were  the  happiest  of  her  life ; 
such  a  night  was  worth  a  hundred  cotton,  or  even 
silk  gowns.  In  the  course  of  the  week,  Hester  read 
over  the  confession,  and  some  other  prayers,  to  her 
father  so  often,  that  he  got  them  by  heart,  and 
repeated  them  while  he  was  at  work.  She  next 
taught  him  the  fifty-first  psalm.  At  length  he  took 
courage  to  kneel  down  and  pray  before  he  went  to 
bed.  From  that  time  he  bore  his  wife’s  ill-humour 
much  better  than  he  had  ever  done ;  and,  as  he 
knew  her  to  be  neat,  and  notable,  and  saving,  he 
began  to  think,  that  if  her  temper  was  not  quite 
so  bad,  his  home  might  still  become  as  pleasant  a 
place  to  him  as  ever  the  Bell  had  been  ;  but  unless 
she  became  more  tractable,  he  did  not  know  what  to 
do  with  his  long  evenings  after  the  little  ones  were 
in  bed,  for  he  began,  once  more,  to  delight  in 
playing  with  them.  Hester  proposed  that  she  her¬ 
self  should  teach  him  to  read  an  hour  every  night, 
and  he  consented.  Rebecca  began  to  storm,  from 
the  mere  trick  she  had  got  of  storming  ;  but  finding 
that  he  now  brought  home  all  his  earnings,  and 
that  she  got  both  his  money  and  his  company,  (for 
she  had  once  loved  him,)  she  began  to  reconcile 
herself  to  this  new  way  of  life.  In  a  few  months 
John  could  read  a  psalm.  In  learning  to  read  it, 
hq  also  got  it  by  heart,  and  this  proved  a  little 
store  for  private  devotion ;  and  while  he  was  mowing 
or  reaping,  he  could  call  to  mind  a  text  to  cheer 
his  labour.  He  now  went  constantly  to  church,  and 
often  dropped  in  at  the  school  on  a  Sunday 
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evening  to  hear  their  prayers.  He  expressed  so 
much  pleasure  at  this,  that  one  day  Hester  ventured 
to  ask  him  if  they  should  set  up  family  prayer  at 
home.  John  said  he  should  like  it  mightily;  but  as 
he  could  not  yet  read  quite  well  enough,  he  desired 
Hester  to  try  to  get  a  proper  book,  and  begin  next 
Sunday  night.  Hester  had  bought,  of  a  pious 
hawker,  for  three  half-pence,*  the  Book  of  Prayers, 
printed  for  the  Cheap  Repository,  and  knew  she 
should  there  find  something  suitable. 

When  Hester  read  the  exhortation  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  little  book,  her  mother,  who  sat  in  the 
corner,  and  pretended  to  be  asleep,  was  so  much 
struck,  that  she  could  not  find  a  word  to  say  against 
it.  For  a  few  nights,  indeed,  she  continued  to  sit 
still,  or  pretended  to  rock  the  young  child  while  her 
husband  and  daughter  were  kneeling  at  their  prayers. 
She  expected  John  would  have  scolded  her  for  this, 
and,  so  perverse  was  her  temper,  that  she  was  dis¬ 
appointed  at  his  finding  no  fault  with  her.  Seeing 
at  last  that  he  was  very  patient,  and  that,  though  he 
prayed  fervently  himself,  he  suffered  her  to  do  as 
she  liked,  she  lost  the  spirit  of  opposition,  for  want 
of  something  to  provoke  it.  As  her  pride  began  to 
be  subdued,  some  little  disposition  to  piety  was 
awakened  in  her  heart.  By  degrees  she  slid  down 
on  her  knees,  though  at  first  it  was  behind  the 
cradle,  or  the  clock,  or  in  some  corner,  where  she 
thought  they  would  not  see  her.  Hester  rejoiced 
even  in  this  outward  change  in  her  mother,  and 
prayed  that  God  would  at  last  be  pleased  to  touch 
her  heart  as  he  had  done  that  of  her  father. 

As  John  now  spent  no  idle  money,  he  had  saved 
up  a  trifle  by  working  over-hours  ;  this  he  kindly 
offered  to  Hester,  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  her 
gown.  Instead  of  accepting  it,  Hester  told  him, 
that  as  she  herself  wa1&  young  and  healthy,  she 

*  These  prayers  may  be  had  also  divided  into  two  parts,  one  fit 
for  private  persons,  the  other  for  families,  price  one  halfpenny. 
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should  soon  be  able  to  clothe  herself  out  of  her  own 
savings,  and  begged  him  to  make  her  mother  a 
present  of  this  gown,  which  he  did.  It  had  been  a 
maxim  of  Rebecca,  that  it  was  better  not  to  go  to 
church  at  all  than  go  in  an  old  gown.  She  had, 
however,  so  far  conquered  this  evil  notion,  that  she 
had  lately  gone  pretty  often.  This  kindness  of  the 
gown  touched  her  not  a  little  ;  and  the  first  Sunday 
she  put  it  on,  Mr.  Simpson  happened  to  preach 
from  this  text,  “  God  resisteth  the  proud,  but  giveth 
grace  to  the  humble.”  This  sermon  so  affected 
Rebecca,  that  she  never  once  thought  she  had  her 
new  gown  on,  till  she  came  to  take  it  off  when  she 
went  to  bed ;  and  that  very  night,  instead  of  skulk¬ 
ing  behind,  she  knelt  down  by  her  husband,  and 
joined  in  prayer  with  much  fervour. 

There  was  one  thing  sunk  deep  in  Rebecca’s 
mind  :  she  had  observed,  that  since  her  husband 
had  grown  religious,  he  had  been  so  careful  not  to 
give  her  any  offence,  that  he  was  become  scrupu¬ 
lously  clean  ;  took  off  his  dirty  shoes  before  he  sat 
down,  and  was  very  cautious  not  to  spill  a  drop  of 
beer  on  her  shining  table.  Now,  it  was  rather 
remarkable,  that  as  John  grew  more  neat,  Rebecca 
grew  more  indifferent  to  neatness.  But  both  these 
changes  arose  from  the  same  cause,  the  growth  of 
religion  in  their  hearts.  John  grew  cleanly,  from 
the  fear  of  giving  pain  to  his  wife ;  while  Rebecca 
grew  indifferent,  from  having  discovered  the  sin  and 
folly  of  an  over-anxious  care  about  trifles.  When 
the  heart  is  once  given  up  to  God,  such  vanities  in 
a  good  degree  die  of  themselves. 

Hester  continues  to  grow  in  grace,  and  in  know¬ 
ledge.  Last  Christmas-day  she  was  appointed  an 
under  teacher  in  the  school,  and  many  people  think, 
that,  some  years  hence,  if  any  thing  should  happen 
to  Mrs.  Crew,  Hester  maybe  promoted  to  be  head¬ 
mistress. 
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THE  GRAND  ASSIZES; 

OR, 

GENERAL  GAOL  DELIVERY. 


There  was  in  a  certain  country  a  great  king,  who 
was  also  a  judge.  He  was  very  merciful,  but  he 
was  also  very  just ;  for  he  used  to  say,  that  justice 
was  the  foundation  of  all  goodness,  and  that  indis¬ 
criminate  and  misapplied  mercy  was  in  fact  injus¬ 
tice.  His  subjects  were  apt  enough,  in  a  general 
way,  to  extol  his  merciful  temper,  and  especially 
those  subjects  who  were  always  committing  crimes 
which  made  them  particularly  liable  to  be  punished 
by  his  justice.  This  last  quality  they  constantly 
kept  out  of  sight,  till  they  had  cheated  themselves 
into  a  notion  that  he  was  too  good  to  punish 

at  all.  . 

Now,  it  had  happened  a  long  time  beiore,  that 
this  whole  people  had  broken  their  allegiance,  and 
had  forfeited  the  king’s  favour,  and  had  also  fallen 
from  a  very  prosperous  state,  in  which  he  had  origi¬ 
nally  placed  them,  having  one  and  all  become 
bankrupts.  But  when  they  were  over  head  and 
ears  in  debt,  and  had  nothing  to  pay,  the  king’s 
son  most  generously  took  the  whole  burden  of  their 
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debts  on  himself ;  and,  in  short,  it  was  proposed 
that  all  their  affairs  should  be  settled,  and  their  very 
crimes  forgiven,  (for  they  were  criminals  as  well  as 
debtors,)  provided  only  they  would  shew  themselves 
sincerely  sorry  for  what  they  had  done  themselves, 
and  be  thankful  for  what  had  been  done  for  them. 
I  should  however  remark,  that  a  book  was  also 
given  them,  in  which  a  true  and  faithful  account  of 
their  own  rebellion  was  written  ;  and  of  the  man¬ 
ner  of  obtaining  the  king’s  pardon,  together  with  a 
variety  of  directions  for  their  conduct  in  the  time  to 
come  ;  and  in  this  book  it  was  particularly  men¬ 
tioned,  that  after  having  lived  a  certain  number  of 
years  in  a  remote  part  of  the  same  king’s  country, 
yet  still  under  his  eye  and  jurisdiction,  there  should 
be  a  Grand  Assizes,  when  every  one  was  to  be 
publicly  tried  for  his  past  behaviour  ;  and  after  this 
trial  was  over,  certain  heavy  punishments  were  to 
be  inflicted  on  those  who  should  have  still  persisted 
in  their  rebellion,  and  certain  high  premiums  were 
to  be  bestowed  as  a  gracious  reward  upon  the  peni¬ 
tent  and  obedient. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  notice,  that  this  king’s 
court  differed  in  some  respects  from  our  courts  of 
justice,  being  indeed  a  sort  of  court  of  appeal,  to 
which  questions  were  carried  after  they  had  been 
imperfectly  decided  in  the  common  courts.  And 
although  with  us  all  criminals  are  tried  (and  a  most 
excellent  mode  of  trial  it  is)  by  a  jury  of  their  peers, 
yet  in  this  king’s  country  the  mode  was  very  dif¬ 
ferent  ;  for  since  every  one  of  the  people  had  been 
in  a  certain  sense  criminals,  the  king  did  not  think 
it  fair  to  make  them  judges  also.  It  would,  indeed, 
have  been  impossible  to  follow  in  all  respects  the 
customs  which  prevail  with  us,  for  the  crimes  with 
which  men  are  charged  in  our  courts  are  mere  overt 
acts,  as  the  lawyers  call  them,  that  is,  acts  which 
regard  the  outward  behaviour  ;  such  as  the  acts  of 
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striking,  maiming,  stealing,  and  so  forth.  But  in 
this  king’s  court  it  was  not  merely  outward  sins,  but 
sins  of  the  heart  also  which  were  to  be  punished. 
Many  a  crime,  therefore,  which  was  never  heard  of 
in  the  court  of  King’s  Bench,  or  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
and  which  indeed  could  not  be  cognisable  by  these 
courts,  was  here  to  be  brought  to  light,  and  was 
reserved  for  this  great  day.  Among  these  were 
pride,  and  oppression,  and  envy,  and  malice,  and 
revenge,  and  covetousness,  and  secret  vanity  of 
mind,  and  evil  thoughts  of  all  sorts,  and  all  sinful 
wishes  and  desires.  When  covetousness,  indeed, 
put  men  on  committing  robbery,  or  when  malice 
drove  them  to  an  act  of  murder,  then  the  common 
courts  immediately  judged  the  criminal,  without 
waiting  for  these  Great  Assizes  ;  nevertheless,  since 
even  a  thief  and  murderer  would  now  and  then 
escape  in  the  common  courts,  for  want  of  evidence, 
or  through  some  fault  or  other  of  the  judge  or  jury, 
the  escape  was  of  little  moment  to  the  poor  criminal, 
for  he  was  sure  to  be  tried  again  by  this  great  king ; 
and  even  though  the  man  should  have  been  punished 
in  some  sense  before,  yet  he  had  now  a  farther  and 
more  lasting  punishment  to  fear,  unless,  indeed,  he 
was  one  of  those  who  had  obtained  (by  the  means 
I  before  spoke  of)  this  great  king’s  pardon.  The 
sins  of  the  heart,  however,  were  by  far  the  most 
numerous  sort  of  sins,  which  were  to  come  before 
this  great  tribunal ;  and  these  were  to  be  judged 
by  this  great  king  in  person,  and  by  none  but  him¬ 
self  ;  because  he  alone  possessed  a  certain  power  of 
getting  at  all  secrets. 

I  once  heard  of  a  certain  king  of  Sicily,  who 
built  a  whispering  gallery  in  the  form  of  an  ear, 
through  which  he  could  hear  every  word  his  rebel¬ 
lious  subjects  uttered,  though  spoken  ever  so  low. 
But  this  secret  of  the  king  of  Sicily  was  nothing  to 
what  this  great  king  possessed ;  for  He  had  the 
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power  of  knowing  every  thought  which  was  con¬ 
ceived  in  the  mind,  though  it  never  broke  out  into 
words,  or  proceeded  to  actions. 

Now,  you  may  be  ready  to  think,  perhaps,  that 
these  people  were  worse  off  than  any  others,  because 
they  were  to  be  examined  so  closely,  and  judged  so 
strictly.  Far  from  it ;  the  king  was  too  just  to 
expect  bricks  without  giving  them  straw  ;  he  gave 
them,  therefore,  every  help  that  they  needed.  He 
gave  them  a  book  of  directions,  as  I  before  observed ; 
and  because  they  were  naturally  short-sighted,  he 
supplied  them  with  a  glass  for  reading  it,  and  thus 
the  most  dim-sighted  might  see,  if  they  did  not  wil¬ 
fully  shut  their  eyes  ;  but  though  the  king  invited 
them  to  open  their  eyes,  he  did  not  compel  them  ; 
and  many  remained  stone-blind  all  their  lives  with 
the  book  in  their  hand,  because  they  would  not  use 
the  glass,  nor  take  the  proper  means  for  reading 
and  understanding  all  that  was  written  for  them. 
The  humble  and  sincere  learned  in  time  to  see  even 
that  part  of  the  book  which  was  least  plainly 
written  ;  and  it  was  observed  that  the  ability  to 
understand  it  depended  more  on  the  heart  than  the 
head  ;  an  evil  disposition  blinded  the  sight,  while 
humility  operated  like  an  eye-salve. 

Now  it  happened,  that  those  who  had  been  so 
lucky  as  to  escape  the  punishment  of  the  lower 
courts,  took  it  into  their  heads  that  they  were  all 
very  good  sort  of  people,  and  of  course  very  safe 
from  any  danger  at  this  Great  Assize.  This  grand 
intended  trial,  indeed,  had  been  talked  of  so  much, 
and  put  off  so  long,  (for  it  had  seemed  long  at  least 
to  these  short-sighted  people,)  that  many  persuaded 
themselves  it  would  never  take  place  at  all ;  and 
far  the  greater  part  were  living  away  therefore  with¬ 
out  ever  thinking  about  it ;  they  went  on  just  as  if 
nothing  at  all  had  been  done  for  their  benefit,  and 
as  if  they  had  no  king  to  please,  no  king’s  son  to 
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be  thankful  to,  no  book  to  guide  themselves  by, 
and  as  if  the  assizes  were  never  to  come  about. 

But  with  this  king  “  a  thousand  years  were  as 
one  day,  for  he  was  not  slack  concerning  his 
promises,  as  some  men  count  slackness.”  So  at 
length  the  solemn  period  approached.  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  the  people  did  not  prepare  for  the  solemnity, 
or  rather,  they  prepared  for  it  much  as  some  of  the 
people  in  our  provincial  towns  are  apt  to  prepare 
for  the  annual  assize  times  ;  I  mean  by  balls  and 
feastings,  and  they  saw  their  own  trial  come  on, 
with  as  little  concern  as  is  felt  by  the  people  in 
our  streets,  when  they  see  the  judge’s  procession 
enter  the  town  ;  they  indeed  comfort  themselves 
that  it  is  only  those  in  the  prisons  who  are  guilty. 

But  when  at  last  the  day  came,  and  every  man 
found  that  he  was  to  be  judged  for  himself ;  and 
that,  somehow  or  other,  all  his  secrets  were  brought 
out,  and  that  there  was  now  no  escape,  not  even 
a  short  reprieve,  things  began  to  take  a  more 
serious  turn.  Some  of  the  worst  of  the  criminals 
were  got  together  debating  in  an'  outer  court  of  the 
grand  hall,  and  there  they  passed  their  time,  not  in 
compunction  and  tears,  not  in  comparing  their  lives 
with  what  was  required  in  that  book  which  had 
been  given  them,  but  they  derived  a  fallacious 
hope  by  comparing  themselves  with  such  as  had 
been  still  more  notorious  offenders. 

One  who  had  grown  wealthy  by  rapine  and 
oppression,  but  had  contrived  to  keep  within  the 
letter  of  the  law,  insulted  a  poor  fellow  as  a  thief, 
because  he  had  stolen  a  loaf  of  bread.  “You  were 
far  wickeder  than  I  was,”  said  a  citizen  to  his 
apprentice,  “  for  you  drank  and  swore  at  the  ale¬ 
house  every  Sunday  night.”  “  Yes,”  said  the  poor 
fellow,  “  but  it  was  your  fault  that  I  did  so,  for 
you  took  no  care  of  my  soul,  but  spent  all  your 
sabbaths  in  jaunting  abroad,  or  in  rioting  at  home; 
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I  might  have  learnt,  but  there  was  no  one  to  teach 
me  ;  I  might  have  followed  a  good  example,  but 
I  saw  onlv  bad  ones.  I  sinned  against  less  light 
than  you  did.”  A  drunken  journeyman,  who  had 
spent  all  his  wages  on  gin,  rejoiced  that  he  had 
not  spent  a  great  estate  in  bribery  at  elections,  as 
the  lord  of  his  manor  had  done  ;  while  a  perjured 
elector  boasted  that  he  was  no  drunkard,  like  the 
journeyman  ;  and  the  member  himself  took  comfort 
that  he  had  never  received  the  bribes  which  he 
had  not  been  ashamed  to  offer. 

I  have  not  room  to  describe  the  awful  pomp  of 
the  court,  nor  the  terrible  sounding  of  the  trumpet 
which  attended  the  judge’s  entrance,  nor  the  sitting 
of  the  judge,  nor  the  opening  of  the  books,  nor 
the  crowding  of  the  millions  who  stood  before 
him.  I  shall  pass  over  the  multitudes  who  were 
tried  and  condemned  to  dungeons,  and  chains,  and 
eternal  fire,  and  to  perpetual  banishment  from  the 
presence  of  the  king,  which  always  seemed  to  be  the 
saddest  part  of  the  sentence.  I  shall  only  notice 
further,  a  few  who  brought  some  plea  of  merit,  and 
claimed  a  right  to  be  rewarded  by  the  king,  and 
even  deceived  themselves  so  far  as  to  think  that 
his  own  book  of  laws  would  be  their  justification. 

A  thoughtless  spendthrift  advanced  without  any 
contrition,  and  said,  “that  he  had  lived  handsomely 
and  had  hated  the  covetous,  whom  God  abhorreth  ; 
that  he  trusted  in  that  passage  of  the  book  which 
said,  that  ‘  covetousness  was  idolatry  and  that  he 
therefore  hoped  fora  favourable  sentence.”  Now, 
it  proved  that  this  man  had  not  only  avoided  covet¬ 
ousness,  but  that  he  had  even  left  his  wife  and 
children  in  want  through  his  excessive  prodigality. 
The  judge  therefore  immediately  pointed  to  that 
place  in  the  book  where  it  is  written,  “  he  that 
provideth  not  for  his  household  is  worse  than  an 
infidel.  He  that  liveth  in  pleasure  is  dead  while 
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he  liveth  “thou,”  said  he,  “in  thy  life-time, 
receivedst.  thy  good  things,  and  now  thou  must  be 
tormented.” 

Then  a  miser,  whom  hunger  and  hoarding  had 
worn  to  skin  and  bone,  crept  forward,  and  praised 
the  sentence  passed  on  this  extravagant  youth, 
“  and  surely,”  said  he,  “  since  he  is  condemned, 
I  am  the  man  that  may  make  some  plea  to  favour. 
I  was  never  idle  or  drunk,  I  kept  my  body  in  sub¬ 
jection.  I  have  been  so  self-denying,  that  I  am 
certainly  a  saint;  I  have  loved  neither  father  nor 
mother,  nor  wife  nor  children  to  excess — in  all  this 
I  have  obeyed  the  book  of  the  law.”  Then  the 
judge  said,  “  But  where  are  thy  works  of  mercy 
and  thy  labours  of  love  ?  See  that  family  which 
perished  in  thy  sight  last  hard  winter,  while  thy 
barns  were  overflowing ;  that  poor  family  were 
my  representatives  ;  yet  they  were  hungry,  and 
thou  gavest  them  no  meat.  ‘  Go  to,  now,  thou  rich 
man,  weep  and  howl  for  the  miseries  that  are  come 
upon  you.  Your  gold  and  your  silver  is  cankered, 
and  the  rust  of  them  shall  be  a  witness  against  you, 
and  shall  eat  your  flesh  as  it  were  fire.”  ’ 

Then  came  up  one  with  a  most  self-sufficient  air. 
He  walked  up  boldly,  having  in  one  hand  the  plan 
of  an  hospital  which  he  had  built,  and  in  the  other 
the  drawing  of  a  statue,  which  was  erecting  for  him 
in  the  country  that  he  had  just  left,  and  on  his 
forehead  appeared,  in  gold  letters,  the  list  of  all 
the  public  charities  to  which  he  had  subscribed. 
He  seemed  to  take  great  pleasure  in  the  condem¬ 
nation  of  the  miser,  and  said,  “  Lord,  when  saw  I 
thee  hungry,  and  fed  thee  not ;  or  in  prison,  and 
visited  thee  not  ?  1  have  visited  the  fatherless  and 

widow  in  their  affliction.”  Here  the  judge  cut  him 
short,  by  saying,  “  True,  thou  didst  visit  the  father¬ 
less,  but  didst  thou  fulfil  equally  that  other  part 
of  my  command,  ‘  to  keep  thyself  unspotted  from 
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the  world.’ — No,  tliou  wast  conformed  to  the  world 
in  many  of  its  sinful  customs,  ‘  thou  didst  follow  a 
multitude  to  do  evil ;  thou  didst  love  the  world  and 
the  things  of  the  world  ;’  and  the  motive  to  all  thy 
charities  was  not  a  regard  to  me,  but  to  thy  own 
credit  with  thy  fellow-men.  Thou  hast  done  every 
thing  for  the  sake  of  reputation,  and  now  thou  art 
vainly  trusting  in  thy  deceitful  works,  instead  of 
putting  all  thy  trust  in  my  Son,  who  has  offered 
himself  to  be  a  surety  for  thee.  Where  has  been 
that  humility  and  gratitude  to  him  which  was 
required  of  thee.  No,  thou  wouldst  be  thine  own 
surety:  thou  hast  trusted  in  thyself:  thou  hast 
made  thy  boast  of  thine  own  goodness  ;  thou  hast 
sought  after,  and  thou  hast  enjoyed,  the  praise  of 
men,  and  verily  I  say  unto  thee,  ‘  Thou  hast  had 
thy  reward.’  ” 

A  poor  diseased  blind  cripple,  who  came  from 
the  very  hospital  which  this  great  man  had  built, 
then  fell  prostrate  on  his  face,  crying  out,  “  Lord, 
be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner  !”  on  which  the  judge, 
to  the  surprise  of  all,  said,  “  Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant.”  The  poor  man  replied,  “  Lord,  I 
have  done  nothing !”  “  But  thou  hast  suffered 

well,”  said  the  judge  ;  “  thou  hast  been  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  patience  and  meekness,  and,  though  thou 
hadst  but  few  talents,  yet  thou  hast  well  improved 
those  few;  thou  hadst 'time,  this  thou  didst  spend 
in  the  humble  duties  of  thy  station,  and  also  in 
earnest  prayer  ;  thou  didst  pray  even  tor  that  proud 
founder  of  thine  hospital,  who  never  prayed  for  him¬ 
self  ;  thou  wast  indeed  blind  and  lame,  but  it  is  no 
where  said,  My  son,  give  me  thy  feet,  or  thine  eyes, 
but  ‘  give  me  thy  heart :’  and  even  the  few  facul¬ 
ties  I  did  grant  thee,  were  employed  to  my  glory  ; 
with  thine  ears  thou  didst  listen  to  my  word,  with 
thy  tongue  thou  did  shew  forth  my  praise,  ‘  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.’  ” 
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There  were  several  who  came  forward,  and 
boasted  of  some  single  and  particular  virtue,  in 
which  they  had  been  supposed  to  excel.  One 
talked  of  his  generosity,  another  of  his  courage, 
and  a  third  of  his  fortitude ;  but  it  proved,  on  a 
close  examination,  that  some  of  those  supposed 
virtues  were  merely  the  effect  of  a  particular  con¬ 
stitution  of  body  ;  that  others  proceeded  from  a 
false  motive,  and  that  not  a  few  of  them  were  actual 
vices,  since  they  were  carried  to  excess  ;  and  under 
the  pretence  of  fulfilling  one  duty,  some  other  duty 
was  lost  sight  of ;  in  short,  these  partial  virtues 
were  none  of  them  practised  in  obedience  to  the 
will  of  the  king,  but  merely  to  please  the  person’s 
own  humour,  or  to  gain  praise,  and  they  would  not, 
therefore,  stand  this  day’s  trial,  for  he  that  had  kept 
the  whole  law,  and  yet  had  wilfully  and  habitually 
offended  in  any  one  point,  was  declared  guilty  of 
breaking  the  whole. 

At  this  moment  a  sort  of  thick  scales  fell  from 
the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  They  could  now  no 
longer  take  comfort,  as  they  had  done  for  so  many 
years,  by  measuring  their  neighbours’  conduct 
against  their  own.  Each  at  once  saw  himself  in 
his  true  light,  and  found,  alas  !  when  it  was  too 
late,  that  he  should  have  made  the  book  which  had 
been  given  him,  his  rule  of  practice  before,  since  it 
now  proved  to  be  the  rule  by  which  he  was  to  be 
judged.  Nay,  every  one  now  thought  himself  even 
worse  than  his  neighbour,  because,  while  he  only 
saw  and  heard  of  the  guilt  of  others,  he  felt  his  own 
in  all  its  aggravated  horror. 

To  complete  their  confusion,  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  judge  who 
condemned  them  ;  and  also  to  approve  the  favour¬ 
able  sentence  by  which  thousands  of  other  criminals 
had  not  only  their  lives  saved,  but  were  made 
happy  and  glorious  beyond  all  imagination  ;  not 
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for  any  great  merits  which  they  had  to  produce, 
but  in  consequence  of  their  sincere  repentance,  and 
their  humble  acceptance  of  the  pardon  offered  to 
them  by  the  king’s  son.  One  thing  was  remark¬ 
able,  that  whilst  most  of  those  who  were  condemned 
never  expected  condemnation,  but  even  claimed  a 
reward  for  their  supposed  innocence  or  goodness, 
all  who  were  really  rewarded  and  forgiven  were 
sensible  that  they  owed  their  pardon  to  a  mere  act 
of  grace,  and  they  cried  out  with  one  voice,  “  Not 
unto  us,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy  name  be  the 
praise !” 
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SERVANT  MAN  TURNED  SOLDIER; 

OR, 

THE  FAIR  WEATHER  CHRISTIAN. 

AN  ALLEGORY. 


William  was  a  lively  young  servant,  who  lived  in 
a  great,  but  very  irregular,  family.  His  place  was, 
on  the  whole,  agreeable  to  him,  and  suited  to  his 
gay  thoughtless  temper.  He  found  a  plentiful 
table  and  a  good  cellar.  There  was,  indeed,  a 
good  deal  of  work  to  be  done,  though  it  was  per¬ 
formed  with  much  disorder  and  confusion.  The 
family  in  the  main  were  not  unkind  to  him,  though 
they  often  contradicted  and  crossed  him,  especially 
when  things  went  ill  with  themselves.  This,  Wil¬ 
liam  never  much  liked,  for  he  was  always  fond  of 
having  his  own  way.  There  was  a  merry,  or  rather 
a  noisy  and  riotous  servants’  hall ;  for  disorder  and 
quarrels  are  indeed  the  usual  effects  of  plenty  and 
unrestrained  indulgence.  The  men  were  smart,  but 
idle  ;  the  maids  were  showy,  but  licentious;  and  all 
did  pretty  much  as  they  liked  for  a  time,  but  the 
time  was  commonly  short.  The  wages  were  reck¬ 
oned  high,  but  they  were  seldom  paid,  and  it 
was  even  said  by  sober  people,  that  the  family  was 
insolvent,  and  never  fulfilled  any  of  their  flattering 
engagements,  or  their  most  positive  promises ;  but 
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still,  notwithstanding  their  real  poverty,  things  went 
on  with  just  the  same  thoughtlessness  and  splen¬ 
dour,  and  neither  masters  or  servants  looked  beyond 
the  jollity  of  the  present  hour. 

In  this  unruly  family  there  was  little  church¬ 
going,  and  still  less  praying  at  home.  They  pre¬ 
tended,  indeed,  in  a  general  way,  to  believe  in  the 
Bible,  but  it  was  only  an  outward  profession  ;  few 
of  them  read  it  at  all,  and,  even  of  those  who  did 
read  it,  still  fewer  were  governed  by  it.  There  was 
indeed  a  Bible  lying  on  the  table  in  the  great 
ball,  which  was  kept  for  the  purpose  of  adminis¬ 
tering  an  oath,  but  was  seldom  used  on  any  other 
occasion  ;  and  some  of  the  heads  of  the  family  were 
of  opinion  that  this  was  its  only  real  use,  as  it 
might  serve  to  keep  the  lower  parts  of  it  in  order. 

William,  who  was  fond  of  novelty  and  pleasure, 
was  apt  to  be  negligent  of  the  duties  of  the  house. 
He  used  to  stay  out  on  his  errands,  and  one  of 
his  favourite  amusements  was  going  to  the  parade 
to  see  the  soldiers  exercise.  He  saw  with  envy 
how  smartly  they  were  dressed,  listened  with  rap¬ 
ture  to  the  music,  and  fancied  that  a  soldier  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  walk  to  and  fro  in  a  certain 
regular  order,  to  go  through  a  little  easy  exercise, 
in  short,  to  live  without  fighting,  fatigue,  or 
danger. 

Oh,  said  he,  whenever  he  was  affronted  at  home, 
what  a  fine  thing  it  must  be  to  be  a  soldier  !  to 
be  so  well-dressed,  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
move  to  the  pleasant  sound  of  fife  and  drum,  and 
to  have  so  many  people  come  to  look  at  one,  and 
admire  one.  Oh  it  must  be  a  fine  thing  to  be  a 
soldier  ! 

Yet,  when  the  vexation  of  the  moment  was  over, 
he  found  so  much  ease  and  diversion  in  the  great 
family,  it  was  so  suited  to  his  low  taste  and  sensual 
appetites,  that  he  thought  no  more  of  the  matter. 
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He  forgot  the  glories  of  a  soldier,  and  eagerly  re¬ 
turned  to  all  the  mean  gratifications  of  the  kitchen. 
His  evil  habits  were  but  little  attended  to  by  those 
with  whom  he  lived  ;  his  faults,  among  which  were 
lying  and  swearing,  were  not  often  corrected  by 
the  family,  who  had  little  objection  to  those  sins 
which  only  offended  God,  and  did  not  much  affect 
their  own  interest  or  property.  And,  except  that 
William  was  obliged  to  work  rather  more  than  he 
liked,  he  found  little,  while  he  was  young  and 
healthy,  that  was  very  disagreeable  in  this  service. 
So  he  went  on,  still  thinking,  however,  when  things 
went  a  little  cross,  what  a  fine  thing  it  was  to  be 
a  soldier  !  At  last,  one  day,  as  he  was  waiting  at 
dinner,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  let  fall  a  china 
dish,  and  broke  it  all  to  pieces.  It  was  a  curious 
dish,  much  valued  by  the  family,  as  they  pretended ; 
this  family  were  indeed  apt  to  set  a  false  fantastic 
value  on  things,  and  not  to  estimate  them  by  their 
real  worth.  The  heads  of  the  family,  who  had 
generally  been  rather  patient  and  good-humoured 
with  William,  as  I  said  before,  for  those,  vices, 
which,  though  offensive  to  God,  did  not  touch  then- 
own  pocket,  now  flew  out  into  a  violent  passion 
with  him,  called  him  a  thousand  hard  names,  and 
even  threatened  to  horsewhip  him  for  his  shameful 
negligence. 

William,  in  a  great  fright,  for  he  was  a  sad 
coward  at  bottom,  ran  directly  out  of  the  house,  to 
avoid  the  threatened  punishment ;  and  happening 
just  at  that  very  time  to  pass  by  the  parade  where  the 
soldiers  chanced  to  be  then  exercising,  his  reso¬ 
lution  was  taken  in  a  moment.  He  instantly  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  no  more  a  slave,  as  he  called  it ;  he 
would  return  no  more  to  be  subject  to  the  humours 
of  a  tyrannical  family  ;  no,  he  resolved  to  be  free, 
or  at  least,  if  he  must  serve,  he  would  serve  no 
master  but  the  king. 
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William,  who  had  now  and  then  happened  to 
hear,  from  the  accidental  talk  of  the  soldiers,  that 
those  who  served  the  great  family  he  had  lived 
with,  were  slaves  to  their  tyranny  and  vices,  had 
also  heard,  in  the  same  casual  manner,  that  the 
service  of  the  king  was  “  perfect  freedom.”  Now, 
he  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  hope  that  this 
might  be  a  freedom  to  do  evil,  or  at  least  to  do 
nothing,  so  he  thought  it  was  the  only  place  in  the 
world  to  suit  him. 

A  fine  likely  young  man  as  William  was,  had  no 
great  difficulty  to  get  enlisted.  The  few  forms 
were  soon  settled  ;  he  received  the  bounty  money 
as  eagerly  as  it  was  offered,  took  -the  oaths  of 
allegiance,  was  joined  to  the  regiment,  and  heartily 
welcomed  by  his  new  comrades.  He  was  the  hap¬ 
piest  fellow  alive.  All  was  smooth  and  calm. 
The  day  happened  to  be  very  fine,  and  therefore 
William  always  reckoned  upon  a  fine  day.  The 
scene  was  gay  and  lively,  the  music  cheerful,  he 
found  the  exercise  very  easy,  and  he  thought  there 
was  little  more  expected  from  him. 

He  soon  began  to  flourish  away  in  his  talk  ; 
and  when  he  met  with  any  one  of  his  old  fellow- 
servants,  he  fell  a  prating  about  marches  and 
counter-marches,  and  blockades,  and  battles,  and 
sieges,  and  blood,  and  death,  and  triumphs,  and 
victories,  all  at  random,  for  these  were  words  and 
phrases  he  had  picked  up  without  at  all  under¬ 
standing  what  he  said.  He  had  no  knowledge, 
and  therefore  he  had  no  modesty  ;  he  had  no  expe¬ 
rience,  and  therefore  he  had  no  fears. 

All  seemed  to  go  on  swimmingly,  for  he  had  as 
yet  no  trial.  He  began  to  think  with  triumph  what 
a  mean  life  he  had  escaped  from  in  the  old  quarrel¬ 
some  family,  and  what  a  happy,  honourable  life  he 
should  have  in  the  army.  Oh,  there  was  no  life 
like  the  life  of  a  soldier  ! 
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In  a  short  time,  however,  war  broke  out ;  his  regi¬ 
ment  was  one  of  the  first  which  was  called  out  to 
actual  and  hard  service.  As  William  was  the  most 
raw  of  all  the  recruits,  he  was  the  first  to  murmur  at 
the  difficulties  and  hardships,  the  cold  and  hunger, 
the  fatigue  and  danger,  of  being  a  soldier.  Oh  what 
watchings,  and  perils,  and  trials,  and  hardships, 
and  difficulties  he  now  thought  attended  a  military 
life  !  Surely,  said  he,  I  could  never  have  suspected 
all  this  misery,  when  I  used  to  see  the  men  on  the 
parade  in  our  town. 

He  now  found,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  all  the 
field-days  he  used  to  attend,  all  the  evolutions  and 
exercises  which  he  had  observed  the  soldiers  to  go 
through  in  the  calm  times  of  peace  and  safety,  were 
only  meant  to  fit,  train,  and  qualify  them  for  the 
actual  service  which  they  were  now  sent  out  to  per¬ 
form  by  the  command  of  the  king. 

The  truth  is,  William  often  complained  when 
there  was  no  real  hardship  to  complain  of ;  for  the 
common  troubles  of  life  fell  out  pretty  much  alike 
to  the  great  family  which  William  had  left,  and  to 
the  soldiers  in  the  king’s  army.  But  the  spirit  of 
obedience,  discipline,  and  self-denial  of  the  latter 
seemed  hardships  to  one  of  William’s  loose  turn  of 
mind.  When  he'began  to  murmur,  some  good  old 
soldier  clapped  him  on  the  back,  saying,  Cheer  up, 
lad,  it  is  a  kingdom  you  are  to  strive  for  :  if  we  faint 
not,  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  us  a  great  reward ; 
wre  have  the  king’s  word  for  it,  man.  William 
observed,  that  to  those  who  truly  believed  this, 
their  labours  were  as  nothing,  but  he  himself  did 
not  at  the  bottom  believe  it ;  and  it  was  observed 
of  all  the  soldiers  who  failed,  the  true  cause  was, 
that  they  did  not  really  believe  the  king’s  promise. 
Hd  was  surprised  to  see  that  those  soldiers,  who 
used  to  bluster,  and  boast,  and  deride  the  assaults 
of  the  enemy,  now  began  to  fall  away  ;  while  such 
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as  had  faithfully  obeyed  the  king’s  orders,  and 
believed  in  his  word,  were  sustained  in  the  hour  of 
trial.  Those  who  had  trusted  in  their  own  strength, 
all  fainted  on  the  slightest  attack ;  while  those  who 
had  put  on  the  armour  of  the  king’s  providing,  the 
sword,  and  the  shield,  and  the  helmet,  and  the 
breast-plate,  and  whose  feet  were  shod  according  to 
order,  now  endured  hardship  as  good  soldiers,  and 
were  enabled  to  fight  the  good  fight. 

An  engagement  was  expected  immediately.  The 
men  were  ordered  to  prepare  for  battle.  While  the 
rest  of  the  corps  were  so  preparing,  William’s  whole 
thoughts  were  bent  on  contriving  how  he  might 
desert.  But,  alas  !  he  was  watched  on  all  sides  ;  he 
could  not  possibly  devise  any  means  to  escape. 
The  danger  increased  every  moment — the  battle 
came  on.  William,  who  had  been  so  sure  and 
confident  before  he  entered,  flinched  in  the  moment 
of  trial ;  while  his  more  quiet  and  less  boastful  com¬ 
rades  prepared  boldly  to  do  their  duty.  William 
looked  about  on  all  sides,  and  saw  that  there  was 
no  eye  upon  him,  for  he  did  not  know  that  the 
king’s  eye  was  every  where  at  once.  He  at  last 
thought  he  spied  a  chance  of  escaping,  not  from  the 
enemy,  but  from  his  own  army.  While  he  was 
endeavouring  to  escape,  a  ball  from  the  opposite 
camp  took  off  his  leg.  As  he  fell,  the  first  words 
which  broke  from  him  were,  While  I  was  in  my 
duty,  I  was  preserved  ;  in  the  very  act  of  deserting, 
I  am  wounded.  He  lay  expecting  every  moment  to 
be  trampled  to  death,  but  as  soon  as  the  confusion 
was  a  little  over,  he  was  taken  off  the  field  by  some 
of  his  own  party,  laid  in  a  place  of  safety,  and 
left  to  himself,  after  his  wound  was  dressed. 

The  skirmish,  for  it  proved  nothing  more,  was 
soon  over.  The  greater  part  of  the  regiment 
escaped  in  safety.  William  in  the  mean  time  suf¬ 
fered  cruelly  both  in  mind  and  body.  To  the  pains 
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of  a  wounded  soldier,  he  added  the  disgrace  of  a 
coward,  and  the  infamy  of  a  deserter.  Oh,  cried  he, 
why  was  I  such  a  fool  as  to  leave  the  great  family 
I  lived  in,  where  there  was  meat  and  drink  enough 
and  to  spare,  only  on  account  of  a  little  quarrel  ?  I 
might  have  made  up  that  with  them,  as  we  had  done 
our  former  quarrels.  Why  did  I  leave  a  life  of  ease 
and  pleasure,  where  I  had  only  a  little  rub  now  and 
then,  for  a  life  of  daily  discipline  and  constant  dan¬ 
ger  ?  why  did  I  turn  soldier  ?  Oh,  what  a  miserable 
animal  is  a  soldier  ! 

As  he  was  sitting:  in  this  weak  and  disabled  con- 
dition,  uttering  the  above  complaints,  he  observed 
a  venerable  old  officer,  with  thin  grey  locks  on  his 
head,  and  on  his  face  deep  wrinkles  engraved  by 
time,  and  many  an  honest  scar  inflicted  by  war. 
William  had  heard  this  old  officer  highly  com¬ 
mended  for  his  extraordinary  courage  and  conduct 
in  battle,  and  in  peace  he  used  to  see  him  cool  and 
collected,  devoutly  employed  in  reading  and  pray¬ 
ing  in  the  interval  of  more  active  duties.  He  could 
not  help  comparing  this  officer  with  himself.  I, 
said  he,  flinched  and  drew  back,  and  would  even 
have  deserted  in  the  moment  of  peril ;  and  now ,  in 
return,  1  have  no  consolation  in  the  hour  of  repose 
and  safety.  I  would  not  fight  then,  I  cannot  pray 
now.  Oh,  why  would  I  ever  think  of  being  a  soldier  ? 
He  then  began  afresh  to  weep  and  lament,  and  he 
groaned  so  loud  that  he  drew  the  notice  of  the 
officer,  who  came  up  to  him,  kindly  sat  down  by 
him,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  inquired,  with  as 
much  affection  as  if  he  had  been  his  brother,  what 
was  the  matter  with  him,  and  what  particular  dis¬ 
tress,  more  than  the  common  fortune  of  war,  it  was, 
which  drew  from  him  such  bitter  groans  ?  “  I  know 
something  of  surgery,”  added  he  ;  “  let  me  examine 
your  wound,  and  assist  you  with  such  little  comforts 
as  I  can.” 
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William  at  once  saw  the  difference  between  the 
soldiers  in  the  king’s  army,  and  the  people  in  the 
great  family  ;  the  latter  commonly  withdrew  their 
kindness  in  sickness  and  trouble,  when  most  wanted, 
which  was  just  the  very  time  when  the  others  came 
forward  to  assist.  He  told  the  officer  his  little  his¬ 
tory,  the  manner  of  his  living  in  the  great  family, 
the  trifling  cause  of  his  quarrelling  with  it,  the 
slight  ground  of  his  entering  into  the  king’s  service. 
“Sir,”  said  he,  “I  quarrelled  with  the  family, 
and  I  thought  I  was  at  once  fit  for  the  army  ;  I 
did  not  know  the  qualifications  it  required.  I  had 
not  reckoned  on  discipline,  and  hardships,  and  self- 
denial.  I  liked  well  enough  to  sing  a  loyal  song, 
or  drink  the  king’s  health ;  but  I  find  I  do  not 
relish  working  and  fighting  for  him,  though  I  rashly 
promised  even  to  lay  down  my  life  for  his  service 
if  called  upon,  when  I  took  the  bounty  money  and 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  In  short,  sir,  I  find  that  I 
long  for  the  ease  and  sloth,  the  merriment  and  the 
feasting,  of  my  old  service ;  I  find  I  cannot  be  a 
soldier,  and,  to  speak  truth,  I  was  in  the  very  act 
of  deserting  when  I  was  stopped  short  by  the  can¬ 
non-ball.  So  that  I  feel  the  guilt  of  desertion, 
and  the  misery  of  having  lost  my  leg  into  the 
bargain.” 

The  officer  thus  replied  :  “  Your  state  is  that  of 
every  worldly,  irreligious  man.  The  great  family 
you  served  is  a  just  picture  of  the  world.  The 
wages  the  world  promises  to  those  who  are  willing 
to  do  its  work  are  high,  but  the  payment  is  at¬ 
tended  with  much  disappointment ;  nay,  the  world, 
like  your  great  family,  is  in  itself  insolvent,  and 
in  its  very  nature  incapable  of  making  good  the 
promises,  and  of  paying  the  high  rewards,  which 
it  holds  out  to  tempt  its  credulous  followers.  The 
ungodly  world,  like  your  family,  cares  little  for 
church,  and  still  less  for  prayer;  and  considers 
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the  Bible  rather  as  an  instrument  to  make  an  oath 
binding,  in  order  to  keep  the  vulgar  in  obedience, 
than  as  containing  in  itself  a  perfect  rule  of  faith 
and  practice,  and  as  a  title-deed  to  heaven.  The 
generality  of  men  love  the  world,  as  you  did  your 
service,  while  it  smiles  upon  them,  and  gives  them 
easy  work,  and  plenty  of  meat  and  drink ;  but  as 
soon  as  it  begins  to  cross  and  contradict  them ,  they 
get  out  of  humour  with  it,  just  as  you  did  with 
your  service.  They  then  think  its  drudgery  hard, 
its  rewards  low.  They  find  out  that  it  is  high  in 
its  expectations  from  them,  and  slack  in  its  pay¬ 
ments  to  them.  And  they  begin  to  fancy  (because 
they  do  not  hear  religious  people  murmur  as  they 
do)  that  there  must  be  some  happiness  in  religion. 
The  world,  which  takes  no  account  of  their  deeper 
sins,  at  length  brings  them  into  discredit  for  some 
act  of  imprudence  ;  just  as  your  family  overlooked 
your  lying  and  swearing,  but  threatened  to  drub 
you  for  breaking  a  china  dish.  Such  is  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  world  !  It  particularly  bears  with 
those  who  only  break  the  laws  of  God,  but  severely 
punishes  the  smallest  negligence  by  which  they 
themselves  are  injured.  The  world  sooner  pardons 
the  breaking  ten  commandments  of  God  than  even 
a  china  dish  of  its  own. 

“  After  some  cross  or  opposition,  worldly  men, 
as  I  said  before,  begin  to  think  how  much  content 
and  cheerfulness  they  remember  to  have  seen  in 
religious  people.  They  therefore  begin  to  fancy 
that  religion  must  be  an  easy  and  delightful,  as 
well  as  a  good  thing.  They  have  heard  that  “  her 
ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths 
are  peace;”  and  they  persuade  themselves,  that 
by  this  is  meant  worldly  pleasantness,  and  sensual 
peace.  They  resolve  at  length  to  try  it,  to  turn 
their  back  upon  the  world,  to  engage  in  the  service 
of  God,  and  turn  Christians;  just  as  you  resolved 
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to  leave  your  old  service,  to  enter  into  the  service 
of  the  king,  and  turn  soldier.  But  as  you  quitted 
your  place  in  a  passion,  so  they  leave  the  world  in 
a  huff.  They  do  not  count  the  cost.  They  do  not 
calculate  upon  the  darling  sins,  the  habitual  plea¬ 
sures,  the  ease  and  vanities  which  they  undertake 
by  their  new  engagements  to  renounce,  any  more 
than  you  counted  what  indulgences  you  were  going 
to  give  up  when  you  quitted  the  luxuries  and 
idleness  of  your  place,  to  enlist  in  the  soldier’s 
warfare.  They  have,  as  I  said,  seen  Christians 
cheerful,  and  they  mistook  the  ground  of  their 
cheerfulness;  they  fancied  it  arose,  not  because 
through  grace  they  had  conquered  difficulties,  but 
because  they  had  no  difficulties  in  their  passage. 
They  fancied  that  religion  found  the  road  smooth, 
whereas  it  only  helps  to  bear  with  a  rough  road 
without  complaint.  They  do  not  know  that  these 
Christians  are  of  good  cheer,  not  because  the  world 
is  free  from  tribulation,  but  because  Christ  their 
captain  has  ‘  overcome  the  world.’  But  the  irre¬ 
ligious  man,  who  has  only  seen  the  outside  of  a 
Christian  in  his  worldly  intercourse,  knows  little  of 
his  secret  conflicts,  his  trials,  his  self-denials,  his 
warfare  with  the  world  without,  and  with  his  own 
corrupt  desires  within. 

“  The  irreligious  man  quarrels  with  the  world 
on  some  such  occasion  as  you  did  with  your  place. 
He  now  puts  on  the  outward  forms  and  ceremonies 
of  religion,  and  assumes  the  badge  of  Christianity, 
just  as  you  were  struck  with  the  shows  of  a  field- 
day;  just  as  you  were  pleased  with  the  music 
and  the  marching,  and  put  on  the  cockade  and 
the  red  coat.  All  seems  smooth  for  a  little  while. 
He  goes  through  the  outward  exercises  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  a  degree  of  credit  attends  his  new  profession, 
but  he  never  suspects  there  is  either  difficulty  or 
discipline  attending  it;  he  fancies  religion  is  a 
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thing  for  talking  about,  and  not  a  thing  of  the 
heart  and  the  life.  He  never  suspects  that  all  the 
psalm-singing  he  joins  in,  and  the  sermons  he 
hears,  and  the  other  means  he  is  using,  are  only 
as  the  exercises  and  the  evolutions  of  the  soldiers, 
to  fit  and  prepare  him  for  actual  service  ;  and 
that  these  means  are  no  more  religion  itself,  than 
the  exercises  and  evolutions  of  your  parade  were 
real  warfare. 

“  At  length  some  trial  arises.  This  nominal 
Christian  is  called  to  differ  from  the  world  in  some 
great  point ;  something  happens  which  may  strike 
at  his  comfort,  or  his  credit,  or  security.  This  cools 
his  zeal  for  religion,  just  as  the  view  of  an  engage¬ 
ment  cooled  your  courage  as  a  soldier.  He  finds 
he  was  only  angry  with  the  world,  he  was  not  tired 
of  it.  He  was  out  of  humour  with  the  world,  not 
because  he  had  seen  through  its  vanity  and  empti¬ 
ness,  but  because  the  world  was  out  of  humour 
with  him.  He  finds  that  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  be  a 
fair-weather  Christian,  bold  where  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done,  and  confident  where  there  is  nothing  to 
be  feared.  Difficulties  unmask  him  to  others  ; 
temptations  unmask  him  to  himself;  he  discovers, 
that  though  he  is  a  high  professor,  he  is  no  Chris¬ 
tian  ;  just  as  you  found  out  that  your  red  coat  and 
your  cockade,  your  shoulder-knot,  and  your  mus¬ 
ket,  did  not  prevent  you  from  being  a  coward. 

“  Your  misery  in  the  military  life,  like  that  ol 
the  nominal  Christian,  arose  from  your  love  of  ease, 
your  cowardice,  and  your  self- ignorance.  You 
rushed  into  a  new  way  of  life,  without  trying  after 
one  qualification  for  it.  A  total  change  of  heart 
and  temper  were  necessary  for  your  new  calling. 
With  new  views  and  new  principles,  the  soldier’s 
life  would  have  been  not  only  easy  but  delightful 
to  you.  But  while  with  anew  profession  you  re- 
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tained  your  old  nature,  it  is  no  wonder  if  all  dis¬ 
cipline  seemed  intolerable  to  you. 

“The  true  Christian,  like  the  brave  soldier,  is 
supported  under  dangers  by  a  strong  faith  that  the 
fruits  of  that  victory  for  which  he  fights  will  be 
safety  and  peace.  But,  alas  !  the  pleasures  of  this 
world  are  present  and  visible ;  the  rewards  for 
which  he  strives  are  remote.  He  therefore  fails, 
because  nothing  short  of  a  lively  faith  can  ever  out¬ 
weigh  a  strong  present  temptation,  and  lead  a  man 
to  prefer  the  joys  of  conquest  to  the  pleasures  of 
indulgence.” 
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THE 

ST.  GILES’S  ORANGE  GIRL  : 

WITH  SOME  ACCOUNT  OP 

MRS.  SPONGE,  THE  MONEY-LENDER. 


Betty  Brown,  the  Orange  Girl,  was  born  nobody 
knows  where,  and  bred  nobody  knows  how.  No 
girl  in  all  the  streets  of  London  could  drive  a 
barrow  more  nimbly,  avoid  pushing  against  pas¬ 
sengers  more  dexterously,  or  cry  her  “  Fine  China 
Oranges”  in  a  shriller  voice.  But  then  she  could 
neither  sew,  nor  spin,  nor  knit,  nor  wash,  nor  iron, 
nor  read,  nor  spell.  Betty  had  not  been  always 
in  so  good  a  situation  as  that  in  which  we  now 
describe  her.  She  came  into  the  world  before  so 
many  good  gentlemen  and  ladies  began  to  concern 
themselves  so  kindly  that  the  poor  might  have  a 
little  learning.  There  was  no  charitable  society 
then,  as  there  is  now,  to  pick  up  poor  friendless 
children  in  the  streets,*  and  put  them  into  a  good 
house,  and  give  them  meat,  and  drink,  and  lodging, 
and  learning,  and  teach  them  to  get  their  bread 
in  an  honest  way,  into  the  bargain.  Whereas,  this 
now  is  often  the  case  in  London  :  blessed  be  God 
who  “  has  ordered  the  bounds  of  our  habitation,” 
and  cast  our  lot  in  such  a  country  ! 

*  The  Philanthropic  Institution  in  St.  George’s  Fields,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1788,  under  the  patronage  of  the  late  Duke  of  York. 
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The  longest  thing  that  Betty  can  remember 
is,  that  she  used  to  crawl  up  out  of  a  night 
cellar,  stroll  about  the  streets,  and  pick  cinders 
from  the  scavenger’s  carts.  Among  the  ashes  she 
sometimes  found  some  ragged  gauze  and  dirty 
ribbons ;  with  these  she  used  to  dizen  herself 
out,  and  join  the  merry  bands  on  the  first  of  May. 
This  was  not,  however,  quite  fair,  as  she  did  not 
lawfully  belong  either  to  the  female  dancers,  who 
foot  it  gaily  round  the  garland  ;  or  to  the  sooty 
tribe,  who,  on  this  happy  holiday,  forget  their  whole 
year’s  toil  in  Portman  Square,  cheered  by  the  ten¬ 
der  bounty  of  her  whose  wit  has  long  enlivened 
the  most  learned,  and  whose  taste  and  talents  long 
adorned  the  most  polished  societies.  Betty,  how¬ 
ever,  often  got  a  few  scraps,  by  appearing  to  belong 
to  both  parties.  But  as  she  grew  bigger,  and  was 
not  an  idle  girl,  she  always  put  herself  in  the  wTay 
of  doing  something.  She  would  run  of  errands  for 
the  footmen,  or  sweep  the  door  for  the  maid  of  any 
house  where  she  was  known  ;  she  would  run  and 
fetch  some  porter,  and  never  was  once  known  either 
to  sip  a  drop  by  the  way,  or  steal  the  pot.  Her 
quickness  and  fidelity  in  doing  little  jobs,  got  her 
into  favour  with  a  lazy  cook-maid,  who  was  too 
apt  to  give  away  her  master’s  cold  meat  and  beer, 
not  to  those  who  were  most  in  want,  but  to  those 
who  waited  upon  her,  and  did  the  little  things  for 
her  which  she  ought  to  have  done  herself. 

The  cook,  who  found  Betty  a  dexterous  girl, 
soon  employed  her  to  sell  ends  of  candles,  pieces 
of  meat  and  cheese,  and  lumps  of  butter,  or  any 
thing  else  she  could  crib  from  the  house.  These 
were  all  carried  to  her  friend  Mrs.  Sponge,  who 
kept  a  little  shop,  and  a  kind  of  eating-house  for 
poor  working  people,  not  far  from  the  Seven  Dials. 
She  also  bought,  as  well  as  sold,  many  kinds  of 
second-hand  things,  and  was  not  scrupulous  to 
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know  whether  what  she  bought  was  honestly  come 
by,  provided  she  could  get  it  for  a  sixth  part  of  what 
it  was  worth.  But  if  the  owner  presumed  to  ask 
for  its  real  value,  then  she  had  sudden  qualms  of 
conscience,  instantly  suspected  the  things  were 
stolen,  and  gave  herself  airs  of  honesty,  which  often 
took  in  poor  silly  people,  and  gave  her  a  sort  of 
half-reputation  among  the  needy  and  the  ignorant, 
whose  friend  she  hypocritically  pretended  to  be. 

To  this  artful  woman,  Betty  carried  the  cook’s 
pilferings ;  and  as  Mrs.  Sponge  would  give  no 
great  price  for  these  in  money,  the  cook  was  will¬ 
ing  to  receive  payment  for  her  eatables  in  Mrs. 
Sponge’s  drinkables ;  for  she  dealt  in  all  kinds  of 
spirits.  I  shall  only  just  remark  here,  that  one 
receiver,  like  Mrs.  Sponge,  makes  many  pilferers  ; 
who  are  tempted  to  commit  these  petty  thieveries, 
by  knowing  how  easy  it  is  to  dispose  of  them  at 
such  iniquitous  houses. 

Betty  was  faithful  to  both  her  employers  ;  which 
is  extraordinary,  considering  the  greatness  of  the 
temptation,  and  her  utter  ignorance  of  good  and 
evil.  One  day  she  ventured  to  ask  Mrs.  Sponge, 
if  she  could  not  assist  her  to  get  into  a  more  settled 
way  of  life.  She  told  her,  that,  when  she  rose  in 
the  morning,  she  never  knew  where  she  should  lie 
at  night,  nor  was  she  ever  sure  of  a  meal  before¬ 
hand.  Mrs.  Sponge  asked  her  what  she  thought 
herself  fit  for  :  Betty,  with  fear  and  trembling, 
said,  there  was  one  trade  for  which  she  thought  her¬ 
self  qualified,  but  she  had  not  the  ambition  to  look 
so  high  ;  it  was  far  above  her  humble  views  ;  this 
was,  to  have  a  barrow,  and  sell  fruit,  as  several 
other  of  Mrs.  Sponge’s  customers  did,  whom  she 
had  often  looked  up  to  with  envy,  little  expecting 
herself  ever  to  attain  so  independent  a  station. 

Mrs.  Sponge  was  an  artful  woman.  Bad  as  she 
was,  she  was  always  aiming  at  something  of  a 
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character ;  this  was  a  great  help  to  her  trade. 
While  she  watched  keenly  to  make  every  thing 
turn  to  her  own  profit,  she  had  a  false  fawning  way 
of  seeming  to  do  all  she  did  out  of  pity  and  kind¬ 
ness  to  the  distressed ;  and  she  seldom  committed 
an  extortion,  but  she  tried  to  make  the  persons 
she  cheated  believe  themselves  highly  obliged  to 
her  kindness.  By  thus  pretending  to  be  their 
friend,  she  gained  their  confidence ;  and  she  grew 
rich  herself,  while  they  thought  she  was  only  shew¬ 
ing  favour  to  them.  Various  were  the  arts  she 
had  of  getting  rich:  and  the  money  she  got  by 
grinding  the  poor,  she  spent  in  the  most  luxurious 
living ;  while  she  would  haggle  with  her  hungry 
customers  for  a  farthing,  she  would  spend  pounds 
on  the  most  costly  delicacies  for  herself. 

Mrs.  Sponge,  laying  aside  that  haughty  look  and 
voice  well  known  to  such  as  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  in  her  debt,  put  on  the  hypocritical  smile 
and  soft  canting  tone,  which  she  always  assumed 
when  she  meant  to  flatter  her  superiors,  or  take  in 
her  dependents.  “  Betty,”  said  she,  “  I  am  resolved 
to  stand  your  friend.  These  are  sad  times,  to  be 
sure.  Money  is  money  now.  Yet  I  am  resolved 
to  put  you  into  a  handsome  way  of  living.  You 
shall  have  a  barrow,  and  well  furnished  too.” 
Betty  could  not  have  felt  more  joy  or  gratitude,  if 
she  had  been  told  that  she  should  have  a  coach. 
“  Oh,  madam  !”  said  Betty,  “  it  is  impossible.  I 
have  not  a  penny  in  the  world  towards  helping  me 
to  set  up.”  “  I  will  take  care  of  that,”  said  Mrs. 
Sponge ;  “  only  you  must  do  as  I  bid  you.  You 
must  pay  me  interest  for  my  money ;  and  you 
will,  of  course,  be  glad  also  to  pay  so  much  every 
night  for  a  nice  hot  supper  which  I  get  ready, 
quite  out  of  kindness,  for  a  number  of  poor  working 
people.  This  will  be  a  great  comfort  for  such  a 
friendless  girl  as  you,  for  my  victuals  and  drink 
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are  the  best,  and  my  company  the  merriest  of  any 
house  in  all  St.  Giles’s.”  Betty  thought  all  this 
only  so  many  more  favours,  and,  curtsying  to  the 
ground,  said,  “  To  be  sure,  ma’am,  and  thank  you 
a  thousand  times  into  the  bargain.  I  never  could 
hope  for  such  a  rise  in  life.” 

Mrs.  Sponge  knew  what  she  was  about.  Betty 
was  a  lively  girl,  who  had  a  knack  at  learning  any 
thing;  and  so  well  looking  through  all  her  dirt 
and  rags,  that  there  was  little  doubt  she  would 
get  custom.  A  barrow  was  soon  provided,  and  five 
shillings  put  into  Betty’s  hands.  Mrs.  Sponge 
kindly  condescended  to  go  to  shew  her  how  to  buy 
the  fruit ;  for  it  was  a  rule  with  this  prudent 
gentlewoman,  and  one  from  which  she  never  de¬ 
parted,  that  no  one  should  cheat  but  herself ;  and 
suspecting  from  her  own  heart  the  fraud  of  all 
other  dealers,  she  was  seldom  guilty  of  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  being  imposed  upon. 

Betty  had  never  possessed  such  a  sum  before. 
She  grudged  to  lay  it  out  all  at  once,  and  was 
ready  to  fancy  she  could  live  upon  the  capital. 
The  crown,  however,  was  laid  out  to  the  best 
advantage.  Betty  was  carefully  taught  in  what 
manner  to  cry  her  oranges ;  and  received  many 
useful  lessons  how  to  get  off  the  bad  with  the  good, 
and  the  stale  with  the  fresh.  Mrs.  Sponge  also 
lent  her  a  few  bad  sixpences,  for  which  she  ordered 
her  to  bring  home  good  ones  at  night.  Betty 
stared.  Mrs.  Sponge  said,  “  Betty,  those  who 
would  get  money,  must  not  be  too  nice  about 
trifles.  Keep  one  of  these  sixpences  in  your  hand, 
and  if  an  ignorant  young  customer  gives  you  a 
good  sixpence,  do  you  immediately  slip  it  into  your 
other  hand,  and  give  him  the  bad  one,  declaring 
that  it  is  the  very  one  you  have  just  received,  and 
be  ready  to  swear  that  you  have  not  another  six¬ 
pence  in  the  world.  You  must  also  learn  how  to 
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treat  different  sorts  of  customers.  To  some  you 
may  put  off,  with  safety,  goods  which  would  be 
quite  unsaleable  to  others.  Never  offer  bad  fruit, 
Betty,  to  those  who  know  better;  never  waste  the 
good  on  those  who  may  be  put  off  with  worse ;  put 
good  oranges  at  top  to  attract  the  eye,  and  the 
mouldy  ones  under  for  sale.” 

Poor  Betty  had  not  a  nice  conscience,  for  she 
had  never  learnt  that  grand  but  simple  rule  of  all 
moral  obligation,  “  Never  do  that  to  another,  which 
you  would  not  have  another  do  to  you.”  She  set 
off  with  her  barrow,  as  proud  and  as  happy  as  if 
she  had  been  set  up  in  the  finest  shop  in  Covent 
Garden.  Betty  had  a  sort  of  natural  good  temper 
which  made  her  unwilling  to  impose,  but  she  had 
no  principle  which  told  her  it  was  a  sin  to  do  so. 
She  had  such  good  success,  that,  when  night  came, 
she  had  not  an  orange  left.  With  a  light  heart,  she 
drove  her  empty  barrow  to  Mrs.  Sponge’s  door. 
She  went  in  with  a  merry  face,  and  threw  down  on 
the  counter  every  farthing  she  had  taken.  “  Betty,” 
said  Mrs.  Sponge,  “  I  have  a  right  to  it  all,  as  it 
was  got  by  my  money.  But  I  am  too  generous  to 
take  it.  I  will  therefore  only  take  sixpence  for 
this  day’s  use  of  my  five  shillings.  This  is  a  most 
reasonable  interest,  and  I  will  lend  you  the  same 
sum  to  trade  with  to-morrow,  and  so  on  ;  you  only 
paying  me  sixpence  for  the  use  of  it  every  night, 
which  will  be  a  great  bargain  to  you.  You  must 
also  pay  me  my  price  every  night  for  your  supper, 
and  you  shall  have  an  excellent  lodging  above 
stairs ;  so  you  see  every  thing  will  now  be  provided 
for  you  in  a  genteel  manner,  through  my  gene¬ 
rosity.”* 

Poor  Betty’s  gratitude  blinded  her  so  completely, 

*  For  an  authentic  account  of  numberless  frauds  of  this 
kind,  see  that  very  useful  wo-k  of  Mr.  Colquhoun  on  the 
“  Police  of  the  Metropolis  of  London.” 
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that  she  forgot  to  calculate  the  vast  proportion 
which  this  generous  benefactress  was  to  receive  out 
of  her  little  gain.  She  thought  herself  a  happy 
creature,  and  went  in  to  supper  with  a  number  of 
others  of  her  own  class.  For  this  supper,  and  for 
more  porter  and  gin  than  she  ought  to  have  drunk, 
Betty  was  forced  to  pay  so  high,  that  it  ate  up  all 
the  profits  of  the  day,  which,  added  to  the  daily 
interest,  made  Mrs.  Sponge  a  rich  return  for  her 
five  shillings. 

Betty  was  reminded  again  of  the  gentility  of 
her  new  situation,  as  she  crept  up  to  bed  in  one 
of  Mrs.  Sponge’s  garrets,  five  stories  high.  This 
loft,  to  be  sure,  was  small,  and  had  no  window, 
but  what  it  wanted  in  light  was  made  up  in  com¬ 
pany,  as  it  had  three  beds,  and  thrice  as  many 
lodgers.  Those  gentry  had  one  night,  in  a  drunken 
frolic,  broken  down  the  door,  which  happily  had 
never  been  replaced ;  for,  since  that  time,  the 
lodgers  had  died  much  seldomer  of  infectious  dis¬ 
tempers,  than  when  they  were  close  shut.  in.  For 
this  lodging,  Betty  paid  twice  as  much  to  her  good 
friend  as  she  would  have  done  to  a  stranger.  Thus 
she  continued,  with  great  industry  and  a  thriving 
trade,  as  poor  as  on  the  first  day  ;  and  not  a  bit 
nearer  to  saving  money  enough  to  buy  her  even 
a  pair  of  shoes,  though  her  feet  were  nearly  on  the 
ground. 

One  day,  as  Betty  was  driving  her  barrow  through 
a  street  near  Holborn,  a  lady  from  a  window  called 
out  to  her  that  she  wanted  some  oranges.  While 
the  servant  went  to  fetch  a  plate,  the  lady  entered 
into  some  talk  with  Betty  ;  having  been  struck  with 
her  honest  countenance  and  civil  manner.  She 
questioned  her  as  to  her  way  of  life,  and  the  profits 
of  her  trade  ;  and  Betty,  who  had  never  been  so 
kindly  treated  before  by  so  genteel  a  person,  was 
very  communicative.  She  told  her  little  history  as 
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far  as  she  knew  it,  and  dwelt  much  on  the  gene¬ 
rosity  of  Mrs.  Sponge,  in  keeping  her  in  her  house, 
and  trusting  her  with  so  large  a  capital  as  five 
shillings.  At  first  it  sounded  like  a  very  good- 
natured  thing ;  but  the  lady,  whose  husband  was 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  new  police,  happened 
to  know  more  of  Mrs.  Sponge  than  was  good, 
which  led  her  to  inquire  still  further.  Betty  owned, 
that,  to  be  sure,  it  was  not  all  clear  profit,  for  that, 
besides  that  the  high  price  of  the  supper  and  bed 
ran  away  with  all  she  got,  she  paid  sixpence  a  day 
for  the  use  of  the  five  shillings.  “  And  how  long 
have  you  done  this?”  said  the  lady.  “  About  a 
year,  madam.” 

The  lady’s  eyes  were  at  once  opened.  “  My 
poor  girl,”  said  she,  “  do  you  know  that  you  have 
already  paid  for  that  single  five  shillings,  the  enor¬ 
mous  sum  of  £7.  10s.  ?  I  believe  it  is  the  most 
profitable  five  shillings  Mrs.  Sponge  ever  laid  out.” 
“  Oh,  no,  madam,”  said  the  girl,  “that  good  gentle¬ 
woman  does  the  same  kindness  to  ten  or  twelve 
other  poor  friendless  creatures  like  me.”  “  Does 
she  so  ?”  said  the  lady,  “  then  I  never  heard  of  a 
more  lucrative  trade  than  this  woman  carries  on, 
under  the  mask  of  charity,  at  the  expense  of  her 
poor  deluded  fellow-creatures.” 

“  But,  madam,”  said  Betty,  who  did  not  com¬ 
prehend  this  lady’s  arithmetic,  “what  can  Ido? 
I  now  contrive  to  pick  up  a  morsel  of  bread  without 
begging  or  stealing.  Mrs.  Sponge  has  been  very 
good  to  me ;  and  I  don’t  see  how  I  can  help 
myself.” 

“  I  will  tell  you,”  said  the  lady :  “  if  you  will 
follow  my  advice,  you  may  not  only  maintain  your¬ 
self  honestly,  but  independently.  Only  oblige 
yourself  to  live  hard  for  a  little  time,  till  you  have 
saved  five  shillings  out  of  your  own  earnings.  Give 
up  that  expensive  supper  at  night,  drink  only  one 
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pint  of  porter,  and  no  gin  at  all.  As  soon  as  you 
have  scraped  together  the  five  shillings,  carry  it 
back  to  your  false  friend  ;  and  if  you  are  indus¬ 
trious,  you  will,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  have  saved 
£7.  10s.  If  you  can  make  a  shift  to  live  now, 
when  you  have  this  heavy  interest  to  pay,  judge 
how  things  will  mend  when  your  capital  becomes 
your  own.  You  will  put  some  clothes  on  your 
hack ;  and,  by  leaving  the  use  of  spirits,  and  the 
company  in  which  you  drink  them,  your  health, 
your  morals,  and  your  condition  will  mend.” 

The  lady  did  not  talk  thus  to  save  her  money. 
She  would  willingly  have  given  the  girl  the  five 
shillings  ;  but  she  thought  it  was  beginning  at  the 
wrong  end.  She  wanted  to  try  her.  Besides,  she 
knew  there  was  more  pleasure,  as  well  as  honour, 
in  possessing  five  shillings  of  one’s  own  saving,  than 
of  another’s  giving.  Betty  promised  to  obey.  She 
owned  she  had  got  no  good  by  the  company  or  the 
liquor  at  Mrs.  Sponge’s.  She  promised  that  very 
night  to  begin  saving  the  expense  of  the  supper ; 
and  that  she  would  not  taste  a  drop  of  gin  till 
she  had  the  five  shillings  beforehand.  The  lady, 
who  knew  the  power  of  good  habits,  was  contented 
w'ith  this  ;  thinking,  that'  if  the  girl  could  abstain 
for  a  certain  time,  it  would  become  easy  to  her. 
She  therefore  at  present,  said  little  about  the  sin 
of  drinking,  and  only  insisted  on  the  expense  of  it. 

In  a  very  few  weeks  Betty  had  saved  up  the  five 
shillings.  She  went  to  carry  back  this  money  with 
great  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Sponge.  This  kind  friend 
began  to  abuse  her  most  unmercifully.  She  called 
her  many  hard  names,  not  fit  to  repeat,  for  having 
forsaken  the  supper,  by  which  she  swore  she  her¬ 
self  got  nothing  at  all ;  but  as  she  had  the  charity 
to  dress  it  for  such  beggarly  wretches,  she  insisted 
they  should  pay  for  it,  whether  they  eat  it  or  not. 
SJie  also  brought  in  a  heavy  score  for  lodging, 
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though  Betty  had  paid  for  it  every  night,  and  had 
given  notice  of  her  intending  to  quit  her.  By  all 
these  false  pretences,  she  got  from  her  not  only 
her  own  five  shillings,  but  all  the  little  capital  with 
which  Betty  was  going  to  set  up  for  herself.  All 
was  not  sufficient  to  answer  her  demands ;  she 
declared  she  would  send  her  to  prison  :  but  while 
she  went  to  call  a  constable,  Betty  contrived  to 
make  off. 

With  a  light  pocket  and  a  heavy  heart,  she  went 
back  to  the  lady  ;  and  with  many  tears  told  her 
sad  story.  The  lady’s  husband,  the  justice,  con¬ 
descended  to  listen  to  Betty’s  tale.  He  said,  Mrs. 
Sponge  had  long  been  upon  his  books  as  a  receiver 
of  stolen  goods.  Betty’s  evidence  strengthened  his 
bad  opinion  of  her.  “  This  petty  system  of  usury,” 
said  the  magistrate,  “  may  be  thought  trifling;  but 
it  will  no  longer  appear  so,  when  you  reflect,  that 
if  one  of  these  female  sharpers  possesses  a  capital 
of  seventy  shillings,  or  £3.  10s.  with  fourteen  steady 
regular  customers,  she  can  realize  a  fixed  income 
of  one  hundred  guineas  a  year.  Add  to  this  the 
influence  such  a  loan  gives  her  over  these  friendless 
creatures,  by  compelling  them  to  eat  at  her  house, 
or  lodge,  or  buy  liquors,  or  by  taking  their  pawns, 
and  you  will  see  the  extent  of  the  evil.  I  pity  these 
poor  victims  :  you,  Betty,  shall  point  out  some  of 
them  to  me.  I  will  endeavour  to  open  their  eyes 
on  their  own  bad  management.  It  is  not  by  giving 
to  the  importunate  shillings  and  half-crowns,  and 
turning  them  adrift  to  wait  for  the  next  accidental 
relief,  that  much  good  is  done.  It  saves  trouble, 
indeed,  but  that  trouble,  being  the  most  valuable 
part  of  charity,  ought  not  to  be  spared  ;  at  least 
by  those  who  have  leisure  as  well  as  affluence.  It 
is  one  of  the  greatest  acts  of  kindness  to  the  poor 
to  mend  their  economy,  and  to  give  them  right 
views  of  laying  out  their  little  money  to  advantage. 
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These  poor  blinded  creatures  look  no  farther  than 
to  be  able  to  pay  this  heavy  interest  every  night, 
and  to  obtain  the  same  loan  on  the  same  hard  terms 
the  next  day.  Thus  are  they  kept  in  poverty  and 
bondage  all  their  lives  ;  but  I  hope  as  many  as 
hear  of  this  will  get  on  a  better  plan,  and  I  shall 
be  ready  to  help  any  who  are  willing  to  help 
themselves.”  This  worthy  magistrate  went  directly 
to  Mrs.  Sponge’s  with  proper  officers ;  and  he 
soon  got  to  the  bottom  of  many  iniquities.  He 
not  only  made  her  refund  poor  Betty’s  money, 
but  committed  her  to  prison  for  receiving  stolen 
goods,  and  various  other  offences,  which  may,  per¬ 
haps,  make  the  subject  of  another  history. 

Betty  was  now  set  up  in  trade  to  her  heart’s 
content.  She  had  found  the  benefit  of  leaving  off 
spirits,  and  she  resolved  to  drink  them  no  more. 
The  first  fruits  of  this  resolution  was,  that  in  a 
fortnight  she  bought  her  a  new  pair  of  shoes  ;  and 
as  there  was  now  no  deduction  for  interest,  or  for 
gin,  her  earnings  became  considerable.  The  lady 
made  her  a  present  of  a  gown  and  a  hat,  on  the 
easy  condition  that  she  should  go  to  church.  She 
accepted  the  terms,  at  first  rather  as  an  act  of 
obedience  to  the  lady,  than  from  a  sense  of  higher 
duty.  But  she  soon  began  to  go  from  a  better 
motive.  This  constant  attendance  at  church,  joined 
to  the  instructions  of  the  lady,  opened  a  new 
world  to  Betty.  She  now  heard,  for  the  first  time, 
that  she  was  a  sinner  ;  that  God  had  given  a  law 
which  was  holy,  just,  and  good  ;  that  she  had 
broken  this  law,  had  been  a  swearer,  a  sabbath- 
breaker,  and  had  lived  “without  God  in  the  world.” 
All  this  was  sad  news  to  Betty  ;  she  knew,  indeed, 
before,  that  there  were  sinners,  but  she  thought 
they  were  only  to  be  found  in  the  prisons,  or  at 
Botany  Bay,  or  in  those  mournful  carts  which  she 
had  sometimes  followed  with  her  banow,  with  the 
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unthinking  crowd,  to  Tyburn.  She  was  deeply 
struck  with  the  great  truths  revealed  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  which  were  quite  new  to  her ;  her  heart 
smote  her,  and  she  became  anxious  “  to  flee  from 
the  wrath  to  come.”  She  was  desirous  of  improve¬ 
ment,  and  said,  “  she  would  give  up  all  the  profits 
of  her  barrow,  and  go  into  the  hardest  service, 
rather  than  live  in  sin  and  ignorance.” 

“  Betty,”  said  the  lady,  “lam  glad  to  see  you 
so  well  disposed,  and  will  do  what  I  can  for  you. 
Your  present  way  of  life,  to  be  sure,  exposes  you 
to  much  danger  ;  but  the  trade  is  not  unlawful  in 
itself,  and  we  may  please  God  in  any  calling,  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  not  a  dishonest  one.  In  this  great 
town  there  must  be  barrow-women  to  sell  fruit. 
Do  you  then,  instead  of  forsaking  your  business, 
set  a  good  example  to  those  in  it,  and  shew  them, 
that  though  a  dangerous  trade,  it  need  not  be  a 
wicked  one.  Till  Providence  points  out  some  safer 
way  of  getting  your  bread,  let  your  companions 
see,  that  it  is  possible  to  be  good  even  in  this. 
Your  trade  being  carried  on  in  the  open  street, 
and  your  fruit  bought  in  an  open  shop,  you  are  not 
so  much  obliged  to  keep  sinful  company  as  may 
be  thought.  Take  a  garret  in  an  honest  house,  to 
which  you  may  go  home  in  safety  at  night.  I  will 
give  you  a  bed  and  a  few  necessaries  to  furnish 
your  room  ;  and  I  will  also  give  you  a  constant 
Sunday’s  dinner.  A  barrow- woman,  blessed  be 
God  and  our  good  laws,  is  as  much  her  own  mis¬ 
tress  on  Sundays  as  a  duchess  ;  and  the  church 
and  the  Bible  are  as  much  open  to  her.  You  may 
soon  learn  as  much  of  religion  as  you  are  expected 
to  know.  A  barrow-woman  may  pray  as  heartily 
morning  and  night,  and  serve  God  as  acceptably 
all  day,  while  she  is  carrying  on  her  little  trade,  as 
if  she  had  her  whole  time  to  spare.” 
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“  To  do  this  well,  you  must  mind  the  following 

“  RULES  FOR  RETAIL  DEALERS : 

“  Resist  every  temptation  to  cheat. 

“  Never  impose  bad  goods  on  false  pretences. 

“  Never  put  off  bad  money  for  good. 

“  Never  use  profane  or  uncivil  language. 

“  Never  swear  your  goods  cost  so  much,  when 
you  know  it  is  false.  By  so  doing,  you  are  guilty 
of  two  sins  in  one  breath — a  lie  and  an  oath. 

“  To  break  these  rules,  will  be  your  chief  tempta¬ 
tion.  God  will  mark  how  you  behave  under  them, 
and  will  reward  or  punish  you  accordingly.  These 
temptations  will  be  as  great  to  you,  as  higher  trials 
are  to  higher  people  :  but  you  have  the  same 
God  to  look  to  for  strength  to  resist  them,  as  they 
have.  You  must  pray  to  him  to  give  you  this 
strength.  You  shall  attend  a  Sunday-school,  where 
you  will  be  taught  these  good  things ;  and  I  will 
promote  you  as  you  shall  be  found  to  deserve.” 

Poor  Betty  here  burst  into  tears  of  joy  and  grati¬ 
tude,  crying  out,  “  What !  shall  such  a  poor  friend¬ 
less  creature  as  I  be  treated  so  kindly,  and  learn 
to  read  the  word  of  God  too  ?  Oh,  madam,  what 
a  lucky  chance  brought  me  to  your  door !” — 
“  Betty,”  said  the  lady,  “  what  you  have  just  said, 
shews  the  need  you  have  of  being  better  taught : 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  chance  ;  and  we  offend 
God  when  we  call  that  luck  or  chance,  which  is 
brought  about  by  his  will  and  pleasure.  None  of  the 
events  of  your  life  have  happened  by  chance  ;  but 
all  have  been  under  the  direction  of  a  good  and  kind 
Providence.  He  has  permitted  you  to  experience 
want  and  distress,  that  you  might  acknowledge 
his  hand  in  your  present  comfort  and  prosperity. 
Above  all,  you  must  bless  his  goodness  in  send¬ 
ing  you  to  me,  not  only  because  I  have  been  of 
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use  to  you  in  your  worldly  affairs,  but  because 
he  has  enabled  me  to  shew  you  the  danger  of 
your  state  from  sin  and  ignorance,  and  to  put  you 
iu  a  way  to  know  his  will,  and  to  keep  his  com¬ 
mandments,  which  is  eternal  life.” 

How  Betty,  by  industry  and  piety,  rose  in  the 
world,  till  at  length  she  came  to  keep  that  hand¬ 
some  sausage-shop  near  the  Seven  Dials,  and  was 
married  to  that  very  hackney-coachman,  whose 
history  and  honest  character  may  be  learned  from 
the  popular  ballad  which  bears  his  name. 
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BLACK  GILES  THE  POACHER; 

CONTAINING 

Some  Account  of  a  Family  who  had  rather  live  by  their  Wits 
than  their  Work.* 


PART  I. 

Poaching  Giles  lives  on  the  borders  of  one  of 
those  great  moors  in  Somersetshire.  Giles,  to  be 
sure,  has  been  a  sad  fellow  in  his  time  ;  and  it  is 
none  of  his  fault  if  his  whole  family  do  not  end 
their  career  either  at  the  gallows  or  at  Botany  Bay. 
He  lives  at  that  mud  cottage  with  the  broken  win¬ 
dows,  stuffed  with  dirty  rags,  just  beyond  the 
gate  which  divides  the  Upper  from  the  Lower  Moor. 
You  may  know  the  house  at  a  good  distance  by 
the  ragged  tiles  on  the  roof,  and  the  loose  stones 
which  are  ready  to  drop  out  from  the  chimney  , 
though  a  short  ladder,  a  hod  of  mortar,  and  half 
an  hour’s  leisure  time,  would  have  prevented  all 
this,  and  made  the  little  dwelling  tight  enough. 
But  as  Giles  had  never  learnt  any  thing  that  was 
good,  so  he  did  not  know  the  value  of  such  useful 
sayings,  as,  that  “  a  tile  in  time  saves  nine.” 

*  This  story  exhibits  an  accurate  picture  of  that  part  of  the 
country  where  the  author  then  resided  ;  and  where,  by  her 
benevolent  zeal,  a  great  reformation  was  effected  among  the 
poor  inhabitants  of  at  least  twenty  parishes  within  a  circle  of 
thirty  miles  in  Somersetshire.— Ed. 

2.  N 
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Besides  this,  Giles  fell  into  that  common  mistake, 
that  a  beggarly  looking  cottage,  and  filthy  ragged 
children,  raised  most  compassion,  and  of  course 
drew  most  charity.  But,  as  cunning  as  he  was  in 
other  things,  he  was  out  in  his  reckoning  here  ; 
for  it  is  neatness,  housewifery,  and  a  decent  appear¬ 
ance,  which  draw  the  kindness  of  the  rich  and 
charitable  ;  while  they  turn  away  disgusted  from 
filth  and  laziness  :  not  out  of  pride,  but  because 
they  see  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  mend  the 
condition  of  those  who  degrade  themselves  by  dirt 
and  sloth  ;  and  few  people  care  to  help  those  who 
will  not  help  themselves. 

The  common  on  which  Giles’s  hovel  stands,  is 
quite  a  deep  marsh  in  a  wet  winter  ;  but  in  sum¬ 
mer  it  looks  green  and  pretty  enough.  To  be  sure, 
it  would  be  rather  convenient,  when  one  passes  that 
way  in  a  carriage,  if  one  of  the  children  would  run 
out  and  open  the  gate :  but  instead  of  any  one  of 
them  running  out  as  soon  as  they  hear  the  wheels, 
which  would  be  quite  time  enough,  what  does  Giles 
do,  but  set  all  his  ragged  brats,  with  dirty  faces, 
matted  locks,  and  naked  feet  and  legs,  to  lie  all 
day  upon  a  sand-bank  hard  by  the  gate,  waiting 
for  the  slender  chance  of  what  may  be  picked  up 
from  travellers.  At  the  sound  of  a  carriage,  a 
whole  covey  of  these  little  scarecrows  start  up,  rush 
to  the  gate,  and  all  at  once  thrust  out  their  hats 
and  aprons  ;  and  for  fear  this,  together  with  the 
noise  of  their  clamorous  begging,  should  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  frighten  the  horses,  they  are  very  apt  to 
let  the  gate  slap  full  against  you,  before  you  are 
half-way  through,  in  their  eager  scuffle  to  snatch 
from  each  other  the  halfpence  which  you  may  have 
thrown  out  to  them.  I  know  two  ladies  who  were 
one  day  very  near  being  killed  by  these  abominable 
tricks. 

Thus  five  or  six  little  idle  creatures,  who  might 
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be  earning  a  trifle  by  knitting  at  home  ;  who  might 
be  useful  to  the  pubiic  by  working  in  the  field  ;  and 
who  might  assist  their  families  by  learning  to  get 
their  bread  twenty  honest  ways,  are  suffered  to  lie 
about  all  day,  in  the  hope  of  a  few  chance  half¬ 
pence,  which,  after  all,  they  are  by  no  means  sure 
of  getting.  Indeed,  when  the  neighbouring  gentle-- 
men  found  out  that  opening  the  gate  was  the  family 
trade,  they  soon  left  off  giving  any  thing.  And  I 
myself,  though  I  used  to  take  out  a  penny  ready 
to  give,  had  there  been  only  one  to  receive  it,  when 
I  see  a  whole  family  established  in  so  beggarly  a 
trade,  quietly  put  it  back  again  in  my  pocket,  and 
give  nothing  at  all.  And  so  few  travellers  pass 
that  way,  that  sometimes,  after  the  whole  family 
have  lost  a  day,  their  gains  do  not  amount  to 
twopence. 

As  Giles  had  a  far  greater  taste  for  living  by  his 
wits  than  his  work,  he  was  at  one  time  in  hopes 
that  his  children  might  have  got  a  pretty  penny  by 
tumbling  for  the  diversion  of  travellers,  and  he  set 
about  training  them  in  that  indecent  practice ; 
but  unluckily  the  moors  being  level,  the  carriages 
travelled  faster  than  the  children  tumbled.  He 
envied  those  parents  who  lived  on  the  London 
road,  over  the  Wiltshire  Downs  ;  which  downs  being 
very  hilly,  it  enables  the  tumbler  to  keep  pace  with 
the  traveller,  till  he  sometimes  extorts  from  the 
light  and  unthinking  a  reward  instead  of  a  reproof. 
I  beg  leave,  however,  to  put  all  gentlemen  and 
ladies  in  mind,  that  such  tricks  are  a  kind  of  ap¬ 
prenticeship  to  the  trades  of  begging  and  thieving ; 
and  that  nothing  is  more  injurious  to  good  morals, 
than  to  encourage  the  poor  in  any  habits  which  may 
lead  them  to  live  upon  chance. 

Giles,  to  be  sure,  as  his  children  grew  older, 
began  to  train  them  to  such  other  employments  as 
the  idle  habits  they  had  learned  at  the  gate  very 
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properly  qualified  them  for.  The  right  of  common, 

•  which  some  of  the  poor  cottagers  have  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  and  which  is  doubtless  a  consider¬ 
able  advantage  to  many,  was  converted  by  Giles 
into  the  means  of  corrupting  his  whole  family  ;  for 
his  children,  as  soon  as  they  grew  too  big  for  the 
trade  of  begging  at  the  gate,  were  promoted  to  the 
dignity  of  thieving  on  the  moor.  Here  he  kept 
two  or  three  asses,  miserable  beings,  which,  if  they 
had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  an  untimely  death 
by  starving,  did  not  fail  to  meet  with  it  by  beating. 
Some  of  the  biggest  boys  were  sent  out  with  these 
lean  and  galled  animals,  to  carry  sand  or  coals 
about  the  neighbouring  towns.  Both  sand  and 
coals  were  often  stolen,  before  they  got  them  to 
sell ;  or  if  not,  they  always  took  care  to  cheat  in 
selling  them.  By  long  practice  in  this  art,  they 
grew  so  dexterous,  that  they  could  give  a  pretty 
good  guess  how  large  a  coal  they  could  crib  out 
of  every  bag,  before  the  buyer  would  be  likely  to 
miss  it. 

All  their  odd  time  was  taken  up  under  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  watching  their  asses  on  the  moor,  or  run¬ 
ning  after  five  or  six  half-starved  geese  :  but  the 
truth  is,  these  boys  were  only  watching  for  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  steal  an  odd  goose  of  their  neighbour’s, 
while  they  pretended  to  look  after  their  own.  They 
used  also  to  pluck  the  quills  or  the  down  from 
these  poor  live  creatures,  or  half  milk  a  cow  before 
the  farmer’s  maid  came  with  her  pail.  They  all 
knew  how  to  calculate  to  a  minute  what  time  to 
be  down  in  a  morning  to  let  out  their  lank  hungry 
beasts,  which  they  had  turned  over-night  into  the 
farmer’s  field  to  steal  a  little  good  pasture.  They 
contrived  to  get  there  just  time  enough  to  escape 
being  caught  in  replacing  the  stakes  they  had 
pulled  out  for  the  cattle  to  get  over.  For  Giles 
was  a  prudent  long-headed  fellow  ;  and  wherever 
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,  he  stole  food  for  his  colts,  took  care  never  to  steal 
stakes  from  the  hedges  at  the  same  place.  He  had 
sense  enough  to  know  that  the  gain  did  not  make  up 
for  the  danger ;  he  knew  that  a  loose  fagot,  pulled 
from  a  neighbour’s  pile  of  wood  after  the  family 
were  gone  to  bed,  answered  the  end  better,  and  was 
not  half  the  trouble. 

Among  the  many  trades  which  Giles  professed, 
he  sometimes  practised  that  of  a  rat-catcher  ;  but 
he  was  addicted  to  so  many  tricks,  that  he  never 
followed  the  same  trade  long  ;  for  detection  will, 
sooner  or  later,  follow  the  best-concerted  villany. 
Whenever  he  was  sent  for  to  a  farm-house,  his 
custom  was  to  kill  a  few  of  the  old  rats,  always 
taking  care  to  leave  a  little  stock  of  young  ones 
alive,  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  breed  ;  “  for,”  said 
he,  “  if  I  were  to  be  such  a  fool  as  to  clear  a  house 
or  a  barn  at  once,  how  would  my  trade  be  carried 
on  ?”  And  where  any  barn  was  overstocked,  he  used 
to  borrow  a  few  rats  from  thence,  just  to  people  a 
neighbouring  granary  which  had  none :  and  he 
might  have  gone  on  till  now,  had  he  not  unluckily 
been  caught  one  evening  emptying  his  cage  of  rats 
under  Parson  Wilson’s  barn-door. 

This  worthy  minister,  Mr.  Wilson,  used  to  pity 
the  neglected  children  of  Giles,  as  much  as  he 
blamed  the  wicked  parents.  He  one  day  picked  up 
Dick,  who  was  far  the  best  of  Giles’s  bad  boys. 
Dick  was  loitering  about  in  a  field  behind  the  par¬ 
son’s  garden  in  search  of  a  hen’s  nest,  his  mother 
having  ordered  him  to  bring  home  a  few  eggs  that 
night,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  as  Giles  was  resolved  to 
have  some  pancakes  for  supper,  though  he  knew  that 
eggs  were  a  penny  apiece.  Mr.  Wilson  had  long 
been  desirous  of  snatching  some  of  this  vagrant 
family  from  ruin ;  and  his  chief  hopes  were  bent  on 
Dick,  as  the  least  hackneyed  in  knavery.  He  had 
nnce  given  him  a  new  pair  of  shoes,  on  his  promising 
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to  go  to  school  next  Sunday ;  but  no  sooner  had 
Rachel,  the  boy’s  mother,  got  the  shoes  into  her 
clutches,  than  she  pawned  them  for  a  bottle  of  gin, 
and  ordered  the  boy  to  keep  out  of  the  parson  s 
sight,  and  to  be  sure  to  play  his  marbles  on  Sunday 
for  the  future  at  the  other  end  of  the  parish,  and  not 
near  the  churchyard.  Mr.  Wilson,  however,  picked 
up  the  boy  once  more ;  for  it  was  not  his  way  to 
despair  of  any  body.  Dick  was  just  going  to  take 
to  his  heels,  as  usual,  for  fear  the  old  story  of  the 
shoes  should  be  brought  forward ;  but  finding  he 
could  not  get  off,  what  does  he  do  but  run  into  a 
little  puddle  of  muddy  water  which  lay  between  him 
and  the  parson,  that  the  sight  of  his  naked  feet  might 
not  bring  on  the  dreaded  subject.  Now,  it  happened 
that  Mr.  Wilson  was  planting  a  little  field  of  beans, 
so  he  thought  this  a  good  opportunity  to  employ 
Dick  ;  and  he  told  him  he  had  got  some  pretty  easy 
work  for  him.  Dick  did  as  he  was  bid  ;  he  willingly 
went  to  work,  and  readily  began  to  plant  his  beans 
with  despatch  and  regularity,  according  to  the  direc¬ 
tions  given  him. 

While  the  boy  was  busily  at  work  by  himself, 
Giles  happened  to  come  by,  having  been  skulking 
round  the  back  way  to  look  over  the  parson’s  garden 
wall,  to  see  if  there  was  any  thing  worth  climbing 
over  for  on  the  ensuing  night.  He  spied  Dick,  and 
began  to  scold  him  for  working  for  the  stingy  old 
parson ;  for  Giles  had  a  natural  antipathy  to  what¬ 
ever  belonged  to  the  church.  “  What  has  he  pro¬ 
mised  thee  a  day  ?”  said  he  ;  “  little  enough,  I  dare 
say.”  “  He  is  not  to  pay  me  by  the  day,”  said 
Dick,  “  but  says  he  will  give  me  so  much  when  I 
have  planted  this  peck,  and  so  much  for  the  next.” 
“  Oh,  oh !  that  alters  the  case,”  said  Giles.  One 
may,  indeed,  get  a  trifle  by  this  sort  of  work.  I  hate 
your  regular  day-jobs,  where  one  can’t  well  avoid 
doing  one’s  work  for  one’s  money.  Come,  give  me 
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a  handful  of  the  beans ;  I  will  teach  thee  how  to 
plant  when  thou  art  paid  for  planting  by  the  peck. 
All  we  have  to  do  in  that  case  is  to  despatch  the 
work  as  fast  as  we  can,  and  get  rid  of  the  beans  with 
all  speed :  and,  as  to  the  seed  coining  up  or  not, 
that  is  no  business  of  our’s ;  we  are  paid  for  plant¬ 
ing,  not  for  growing.  At  the  rate  thou  goest  on, 
thou  would’st  not  get  sixpence  to-night.  Come 
along,  bury  away.”  So  saying,  he  took  his  hatful 
of  the  seed,  and  where  Dick  had  been  ordered  to  set 
one  bean,  Giles  buried  a  dozen  :  of  course  the  beans 
were  soon  out.  But,  though  the  peck  was  emptied, 
the  ground  was  unplanted.  But  cunning  Giles 
knew  this  could  not  be  found  out  till  the  time  when 
the  beans  might  be  expected  to  come  up,  “  and 
then,  Dick,”  says  he,  “  the  snails  and  the  mice  may 
go  shares  in  the  blame ;  or  we  can  lay  the  fault  on 
the  rooks  or  the  blackbirds.”  So  saying,  he  sent 
the  boy  into  the  parsonage  to  receive  his  pay,  taking 
care  to  secure  about  a  quarter  of  the  peck  of  beans 
for  his  own  colt.  He  put  both  bag  and  beans  into 
his  own  pocket  to  carry  home,  bidding  Dick  tell 
Mr.  Wilson  that  he  had  planted  the  beans  and  lost 
the  bag. 

In  the  mean  time  Giles’s  other  boys  were  busy  in 
emptying  the  ponds  and  trout-streams  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  manor.  They  would  steal  away  the  carp 
and  tench  when  they  were  no  bigger  than  gudgeons. 
By  this  untimely  depredation,  they  plundered  the 
owner  of  his  property  without  enriching  themselves. 
But  the  pleasure  of  mischief  was  reward  enough. 
These,  and  a  hundred  other  little  thieveries,  they 
committed  with  such  dexterity,  that  old  Tim  Crib, 
whose  son  was  transported  last  assizes  for  sheep¬ 
stealing,  used  to  be  often  reproaching  his  boys,  that 
Giles’s  sons  were  worth  a  hundred  of  such  block¬ 
heads  as  he  had ;  for  scarce  a  night  past  but  Giles 
had  some  little  comfortable  thing  for  supper  which 
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his  boys  had  pilfered  in  the  day,  while  his  undutiful 
dogs  never  stole  any  thing  worth  having.  Giles,  in 
the  mean  time,  was  busy  in  his  way ;  but  as  busy 
as  he  was  in  laying  nets,  starting  coveys,  and  train¬ 
ing  dogs,  he  always  took  care  that  his  depredations 
should  not  be  confined  merely  to  game. 

Giles’s  boys  had  never  seen  the  inside  of  a  church 
since  they  were  christened,  and  the  father  thought 
he  knew  his  own  interest  better  than  to  force  them 
to  it ;  for  church-time  was  the  season  of  their  har¬ 
vest.  Then  the  hen’s  nests  were  searched,  a  stray 
duck  was  clapped  under  the  smock  frock,  the  tools 
which  might  have  been  left  by  chance  in  a  farm¬ 
yard  were  picked  up,  and  all  the  neighbouring 
pigeon-houses  were  thinned  ;  so  that  Giles  used  to 
boast  to  tawny  Rachel  his  wife,  that  Sunday  was  to 
them  the  most  profitable  day  in  the  week.  With 
her  it  was  certainly  the  most  laborious  day,  as  she 
always  did  her  washing  and  ironing  on  the  Sunday 
morning,  it  being,  as  she  said,  the  only  leisure  day 
she  had ;  for  on  the  other  days  she  went  about  the 
country  telling  fortunes,  and  selling  dream-books 
and  wicked  songs.  Neither  her  husband’s  nor  her 
children’s  clothes  were  ever  mended ;  and  if  Sun¬ 
day,  her  idle  day,  had  not  come  about  once  in  every 
week,  it  is  likely  they  would  never  have  been  washed 
neither.  You  might,  however,  see  her  as  you  were 
going  to  church,  smoothing  her  own  rags  on  her 
best  red  cloak,  which  she  always  used  for  her 
ironing-cloth  on  Sundays,  for  her  cloak  when  she 
travelled,  and  for  her  blanket  at  night ;  such  a 
wretched  manager  was  Rachel !  Among  her  other 
articles  of  trade,  one  was  to  make  and  sell  pepper¬ 
mint,  and  other  distilled  waters.  These  she  had 
the  cheap  art  of  making  without  trouble  and  with¬ 
out  expense,  for  she  made  them  without  herbs  and 
without  a  still.  Her  way  was,  to  fill  so  many  quart 
bottles  with  plain  water,  putting  a  spoonful  of  mint 
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water  in  the  mouth  of  each  ;  these  she  corked  down 
with  rosin,  carrying  to  each  customer  a  phial  of 
real  distilled  water  to  taste  by  way  of  sample.  This 
was  so  good,  that  her  bottles  were  commonly  bought 
up  without  being  opened ;  but  if  any  suspicion 
arose,  and  she  was  forced  to  uncork  a  bottle,  by 
the  few  drops  of  distilled  water  lying  at  top,  she 
even  then  escaped  detection,  and  took  care  to  get 
out  of  reach  before  the  bottle  was  opened  a  second 
time.  She  was  too  prudent  ever  to  go  twice  to  the 
same  house. 

The  Upright  Magistrate. 

There  is  hardly  any  petty  mischief  that  is  not 
connected  with  the  life  of  a  poacher.  Mr.  Wilson 
was  aware  of  this ;  he  was  not  only  a  pious  clergy¬ 
man,  but  an  upright  justice.  He  used  to  say, 
that  people  who  were  truly  conscientious,  must  be 
so  in  small  things  as  well  as  in  great  ones,  or 
they  would  destroy  the  effect  of  their  own  pre¬ 
cepts,  and  their  example  would  not  be  of  general 
use.  For  this  reason  he  never  would  accept  of  a 
hare  or  a  partridge  from  any  unqualified  person  in 
his  parish.  He  did  not  content  himself  with  shuf¬ 
fling  the  thing  off  by  asking  no  questions,  and 
pretending  to  take  it  for  granted  in  a  general  way 
that  the  game  was  fairly  come  at ;  but  he  used  to 
say,  that  by  receiving  the  booty  he  connived  at  a 
crime,  made  himself  a  sharer  in  it,  and  if  he  gave 
a  present  to  the  man  who  brought  it,  he  even 
tempted  him  to  repeat  the  fault. 

One  day  poor  Jack  Weston,  an  honest  fellow  in 
the  neighbourhood,  whom  Mr.  Wilson  had  kindly 
visited  and  relieved  in  a  long  sickness,  from  which 
he  was  but  just  recovered,  was  brought  before  him 
as  he  was  sitting  on  the  justice’s  bench  :  Jack 
was  accused  of  having  knocked  down  a  hare  ;  and 
of  all  the  birds  in  the  air,  who  should  the  informer 
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be,  but  black  Giles  the  poacher  !  Mr.  Wilson  was 
grieved  at  the  charge  ;  he  had  a  great  regard  for 
Jack,  but  he  had  still  a  greater  regard  for  the  law. 
The  poor  fellow  pleaded  guilty.  He  did  not  deny 
the  fact,  but  said  he  did  not  consider  it  as  a 
crime,  for  he  did  not  think  game  was  private  pro¬ 
perty,  and  he  owned  he  had  a  strong  temptation 
for  doing  what  he  had  done,  which  he  hoped  would 
plead  in  his  excuse.  The  justice  desired  to  know 
what  this  temptation  was.  “  Sir,”  said  the  poor 
fellow,  you  know  1  was  given  over  this  spring  in  a 
bad  fever.  I  had  no  friend  in  the  world  but  you, 
sir.  Under  God,  you  saved  my  life  by  your  charit¬ 
able  relief;  and  I  trust  also  you  may  have  helped 
to  save  my  soul  by  your  prayers  and  your  good 
advice ;  for,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  have  turned 
over  a  new  leaf  since  that  sickness. 

“  I  know  I  can  never  make  you  amends  for  all 
your  goodness,  but  I  thought  it  would  be  some  com¬ 
fort  to  my  full  heart  if  I  could  but  once  give  you 
some  little  token  of  my  gratitude.  So  I  had  trained 
a  pair  of  nice  turtle  doves  for  Madam  Wilson  ;  but 
they  were  stolen  from  me,  sir,  and  I  do  suspect 
Black  Giles  stole  them.  Yesterday  morning,  sir, 
as  I  was  crawling  out  to  my  work,  for  I  am  still 
but  very  weak,  a  fine  hare  ran  across  my  path.  I 
did  not  stay  to  consider  whether  it  was  wrong  to 
kill  a  hare,  but  I  felt  it  was  right  to  shew  my  grati¬ 
tude;  so,  sir,  without  a  moment’s  thought  I  did 
knock  down  the  hare,  which  I  was  going  to  carry 
to  your  worship,  because  I  knew  madam  was  fond 
of  hare.  I  am  truly  sorry  for  my  fault,  and  will 
submit  to  whatever  punishment  your  worship  may 
please  to  inflict.” 

Mr.  Wilson  was  much  moved  with  this  honest 
confession,  and  touched  with  the  poor  fellow’s  grati¬ 
tude.  What  added  to  the  effect  of  the  story,  was 
♦he  weak  condition  and  pale  sickly  looks  of  the 
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offender.  But  this  worthy  magistrate  never  suffered 
his  feelings  to  bias  his  integrity  ;  he  knew  that  he 
did  not  sit  on  that  bench  to  indulge  pity,  but  to 
administer  justice ;  and  while  he  was  sorry  for  the 
offender,  he  would  never  justify  the  offence. 
“  John,”  said  he,  “  I  am  surprised  that  you  could 
for  a  moment  forget  that  I  never  accept  any  gift 
which  causes  the  giver  to  break  a  law.  On  Sunday 
1  teach  you  from  the  pulpit  the  laws  of  God,  whose 
minister  I  am.  At  present  I  fill  the  chair  of  the 
magistrate,  to  enforce  and  execute  the  laws  of  the 
land.  Between  those  and  the  others  there  is  more 
connexion  than  you  are  aware.  I  thank  you,  John, 
for  your  affection  to  me,  and  I  admire  your  grati¬ 
tude  ;  but  I  must  not  allow  either  affection  or 
gratitude  to  be  brought  as  a  plea  for  a  wrong 
action.  It  is  not  your  business  nor  mine,  John, 
to  settle  whether  the  game  laws  are  good  or  bad. 
Till  they  are  repealed,  we  must  obey  them.  Many, 
I  doubt  not,  break  these  laws  through  ignorance ; 
and  many,  I  am  certain,  who  would  not  dare  to 
steal  a  goose  or  a  turkey,  make  no  scruple  of 
knocking  down  a  hare  or  a  partridge.  You  will 
hereafter  think  yourself  happy,  that  this,  your  first 
attempt  has  proved  unsuccessful,  as  I  trust  you  are 
too  honest  a  fellow  ever  to  intend  to  turn  poacher. 
With  poaching,  much  moral  evil  is  connected  ;  a 
habit  of  nightly  depredation  ;  a  custom  of  prowling 
in  the  dark  for  prey  produces  in  time  a  disrelish  for 
honest  labour.  He  whose  first  offence  was  com¬ 
mitted  without  much  thought  or  evil  intention,  if 
he  happens  to  succeed  a  few  times  in  carrying  off 
his  booty  undiscovered,  grows  bolder  and  bolder ; 
and  when  he  fancies  there  is  no  shame  attending  it, 
he  very  soon  gets  to  persuade  himself  that  there  is 
also  no  sin.  While  some  people  pretend  a  scruple 
about  stealing  a  sheep,  they  partly  live  by  plundering 
of  warrens.  But  remember  that  the  warrener  pays  a 
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high  rent,  and  that  therefore  his  rabbits  are  as  much 
his  property  as  his  sheep.  Do  not  then  deceive 
yourselves  with  these  false  distinctions.  All  pro¬ 
perty  is  sacred  ;  and  as  the  laws  of  the  land  are 
intended  to  fence  in  that  property,  he  who  brings 
up  his  children  to  break  down  any  of  these  fences, 
brings  them  up  to  certain  sin  and  ruin .  He  who 
begins  with  robbing  orchards,  rabbit-warrens,  and 
fish-ponds,  will  probably  end  with  horse-stealing 
or  highway  robbery.  Poaching  is  a  regular  ap¬ 
prenticeship  to  bolder  crimes.  He  whom  I  may 
commit  as  a  boy  to  sit  in  the  stocks  for  killing  a 
partridge,  may  be  likely  to  end  at  the  gallows  for 
killing  a  man. 

“  Observe,  you  who  now  hear  me,  the  strict¬ 
ness  and  impartiality  of  justice.  I  know  Giles  to 
be  a  worthless  fellow,  yet  it  is  my  duty  to  take 
his  information  ;  I  know  Jack  Weston  to  be  an 
honest  youth,  yet  I  must  be  obliged  to  make  him 
pay  the  penalty.  Giles  is  a  bad  man,  but  he  can 
prove  this  fact ;  Jack  is  a  worthy  lad,  but  he  has 
committed  this  fault.  I  am  sorry  for  you,  Jack; 
but  do  not  let  it  grieve  you  that  Giles  has  played 
worse  tricks  a  hundred  times,  and  yet  got  off, 
while  you  were  detected  in  the  very  first  offence  ; 
for  that  would  be  grieving  because  you  are  not  so 
great  a  rogue  as  Giles.  At  this  moment  you  think 
your  good  luck  is  very  unequal ;  but  all  this  will 
one  day  turn  out  in  your  favour.  Giles  is  not  the 
more  a  favourite  of  Heaven  because  he  has  hitherto 
escaped  Botany  Bay  or  the  hulks ;  nor  is  it  any 
mark  of  God’s  displeasure  against  you,  John,  that 
you  were  found  out  in  your  very  first  attempt.” 

Here  the  good  Justice  left  off  speaking;  and  no 
one  could  contradict  the  truth  of  what  he  had  said. 
Weston  humbly  submitted  to  his  sentence,  but  he 
was  very  poor,  and  knew  not  where  to  raise  the 
money  to  pay  his  fine.  His  character  had  always 
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been  so  fair,  that  several  farmers  present  kindly 
agreed  to  advance  a  trifle  each  to  prevent  his  being 
sent  to  prison,  and  he  thankfully  promised  to  work 
out  the  debt.  The  Justice  himself,  though  he  could 
not  soften  the  law,  yet  shewed  Weston  so  much 
kindness,  that  he  was  enabled,  before  the  year  was 
out,  to  get  out  of  this  difficulty.  He  began  to 
think  more  seriously  than  he  had  ever  yet  done, 
and  grew  to  abhor  poaching,  not  merely  from  fear 
but  from  principle. 

We  shall  soon  see  whether  Poaching  Giles  always 
got  off  so  successfully.  Here  we  have  seen  that 
worldly  prosperity  is  no  sure  sign  of  goodness  :  and 
that  the  “  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  short,  ’  will 
be  made  to  appear  in  the  Second  Part  of  the 
Poacher,  containing  the  entertaining  story  of  the 
Widow  Brown’s  Apple-Tree. 


PART  II. 

History  of  Widow  Browns  Apple-Tree. 

I  think  my  readers  are  so  well  acquainted  with 
Black  Giles  the  poacher,  that  they  will  not  expect 
to  hear  any  great  good,  either  of  Giles  himself,  his 
wife  Rachel,  or  any  of  their  family.  I  am  sorry  to 
expose  their  tricks;  but  it  is  their  fault,  not  mine. 
If  I  pretend  to  speak  about  people  at  all,  I  must 
tell  the  truth.  I  am  sure,  if  folks  would  but  turn 
about  and  mend,  it  would  be  a  thousand  times 
pleasanter  to  me  to  write  their  histories ;  for  it  is 
no  comfort  to  tell  of  any  body  s  faults.  If  the 
world  would  but  grow  good,  I  should  be  glad 
enough  to  publish  it ;  but  till  it  really  becomes  so, 
I  must  go  on  describing  it  as  it  is ;  otherwise,  J 
should  only  mislead  my  readers,  instead  of  instruct 
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ing  them.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  faithful  historian  to 

relate  the  evil  with  the  good. 

As  to  Giles  and  his  boys,  I  am  sure  old  widow 
Brown  has  good  reason  to  remember  their  dex¬ 
terity.  Poor  woman  !  she  had  a  fine  little  bed  of 
onions,  in  her  neat  and  well-kept  garden  ;  she  was 
very  fond  of  her  onions,  and  many  a  rheumatism 
has  she  caught  by  kneeling  down  to  weed  them  in 
a  damp  day,  notwithstanding  the  little  flanuel 
cloak  and  the  bit  of  an  old  mat  which  Madam  Wil¬ 
son  gave  her,  because  the  old  woman  would  needs 
weed  in  wet  weather.  Her  onions  she  always  care¬ 
fully  treasured  up  for  her  winter’s  store  ;  for  an 
onion  makes  a  little  broth  very  relishing,  and  is 
indeed  the  only  savoury  thing  poor  people  are  used 
to  get.  She  had  also  a  small  orchard,  containing 
about  a  dozen  apple-trees  ;  with  which,  in  a  good 
year,  she  has  been  known  to  make  a  couple  of 
barrels  of  cider,  which  she  sold  to  her  landlord 
towards  paying  her  rent,  besides  having  a  little  keg 
which  she  was  able  to  keep  back  for  her  own  drink¬ 
ing.  Well!  would  you  believe  it,  Giles  and  his  boys 
marked  both  onions  and  apples  for  their  own  ;  in¬ 
deed,  a  man  who  stole  so  many  rabbits  from  the 
warren,  was  likely  enough  to  steal  onions  for  sauce. 
One  day,  when  the  widow  was  abroad  on  a  little 
business,  Giles  and  his  boys  made  a  clear  riddance 
of  the  onion  bed ;  and  when  they  had  pulled  up 
every  single  onion,  they  then  turned  a  couple  of  pigs 
into  the  garden,  who,  allured  by  the  smell,  tore  up 
the  bed  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  widow,  when  she 
came  home,  had  not  the  least  doubt  but  the  pigs 
had  been  the  thieves.  To  confirm  this  opinion, 
they  took  care  to  leave  the  little  hatch  half  open  at 
one  end  of  the  garden,  and  to  break  down  a  slight 
fence  at  the  other  end. 

I  wonder  how  any  body  can  find  in  his  heart 
not  to  pity  and  respect  poor  old  widows  !  There 
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is  something  so  forlorn  and  helpless  in  their  con¬ 
dition,  that  methinks  it  is  a  call  on  every  body, 
men,  women,  and  children,  to  do  them  all  the  kind 
services  that  fall  in  their  way.  Surely,  their  having 
no  one  to  take  their  part,  is  an  additional  reason 
for  kind-hearted  people  not  to  hurt  and  oppress 
them.  But  it  was  this  very  reason  which  led  Giles 
to  do  this  woman  an  injury.  With  what  a  touch¬ 
ing  simplicity  is  it  recorded  in  scripture,  of  the 
youth  whom  our  blessed  Saviour  raised  from  the 
dead,  that  he  was  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  “  and 
she  was  a  widow  !” 

It  happened  unluckily  for  poor  widow  Brown, 
that  her  cottage  stood  quite  alone.  On  several 
mornings  together  (for  roguery  gets  up  much  earlier 
than  industry)  Giles  and  his  boys  stole  regularly 
into  her  orchard,  followed  by  their  jackasses.  She 
was  so  deaf,  that  she  could  not  hear  the  asses 
if  they  had  brayed  ever  so  loud,  and  to  this  Giles 
trusted  ;  for  he  was  very  cautious  in  his  rogueries, 
since  he  could  not  otherwise  have  contrived  so  long 
to  keep  out  of  prison  ;  for  though  he  was  almost 
always  suspected,  he  had  seldom  been  taken  up, 
and  never  convicted.  The  boys  used  to  fill  their 
bags,  load  their  asses,  and  then  march  off ;  and  if 
in  their  way  to  the  town  where  the  apples  were  to 
be  sold,  they  chanced  to  pass  by  one  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours  who  might  be  likely  to  suspect  them,  they 
then  all  at  once  began  to  scream  out,  “  Buy  my 
coal  ! — buy  my  sand  !” 

Besides  the  trees  in  her  orchard,  poor  widow 
Brown  had  in  her  small  garden  one  apple-tree  par¬ 
ticularly  fine  ;  it  was  a  red-streak,  so  tempting  and 
so  lovely,  that  Giles’s  family  had  watched  it  with 
longing  eyes,  till  at  last  they  resolved  on  a  plan 
for  carrying  off  all  this  fine  fruit  in  •  their  bags. 
But  it  was  a  nice  point  to  manage.  The  tree  stood 
directly  under  her  chamber-window,  so  that  there 
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was  some  danger  that  she  might  spy  them  at  the 
work.  They  therefore  determined  to  wait  till  the 
next  Sunday  morning,  when  they  knew  she  would 
not  fail  to  be  at  church.  Sunday  came,  and  during 
service  Giles  attended.  It  was  a  lone  house,  as  I 
said  before,  and  the  rest  of  the  parish  were  safe  at 
church.  In  a  trice  the  tree  was  cleared,  the  bags 
were  filled,  the  asses  were  whipped,  the  thieves  were 
off,  the  coast  was  clear,  and  all  was  safe  and  quiet 
by  the  time  the  sermon  was  over. 

Unluckily,  however,  it  happened,  that  this  tree 
was  so  beautiful,  and  the  fruit  so  fine,  that  the 
people,  as  they  used  to  pass  to  and  from  the  church , 
were  very  apt  to  stop  and  admire  widow  Brown’s 
redstreaks  ;  and  some  of  the  farmers  rather  envied 
her,  that  in  that  scarce  season,  when  they  hardly 
expected  to  make  a  pie  out  of  a  large  orchard,  she 
was  likely  to  make  a  cask  of  cider  from  a  single 
tree.  I  [am  afraid,  indeed,  if  I  must  speak  out,  she 
herself  rather  set  her  heart  too  much  upon  this 
fruit,  and  had  felt  as  much  pride  in  her  tree  as 
gratitude  to  a  good  Providence  for  it ;  but  this 
failing  of  hers  was  no  excuse  for  Giles.  The  covet¬ 
ousness  of  this  thief  had  for  once  got  the  better  of 
his  caution  ;  the  tree  was  too  completely  stripped, 
though  the  youngest  boy,  Dick,  did  beg  hard  that 
nis  father  would  leave  the  poor  old  woman  enough 
for  a  few  dumplings ;  and  when  Giles  ordered  Dick 
in  his  turn  to  shake  the  tree,  the  boy  did  it  so 
gently,  that  hardly  any  apples  fell,  for  which  he  got 
a  good  stroke  of  the  stick  with  which  the  old  man 
was  beating  down  the  apples. 

The  neighbours  on  their  return  from  church  stop¬ 
ped  as  usual,  but  it  was — not,  alas  !  to  admire  the 
apples,  for  apples  there  were  none  left,  but  to 
lament  the  robbery,  and  console  the  widow  ;  mean¬ 
time  the  redstreaks  were  safely  lodged  in  Giles’s 
hovel  under  a  few  bundles  of  new  hay  which  he 
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had  contrived  to  pull  from  the  farmer’s  mow  the 
night  before,  for  the  use  of  his  jackasses.  Such  a 
stir,  however,  began  to  be  made  about  the  widow’s 
apple-tree,  that  Giles,  who  knew  how  much  his 
character  laid  him  open  to  suspicion,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  the  people  safe  in  church  again  in  the  afternoon, 
ordered  his  boys  to  carry  each  a  hatful  of  the  apples, 
and  thrust  them  in  at  a  little  casement  window 
which  happened  to  be  open  in  the  house  of  Samuel 
Price,  a  very  honest  carpenter  in  that  parish,  who 
was  at  church  with  his  whole  family.  Giles’s  plan, 
by  this  contrivance,  was  to  lay  the  theft  on  Price’s 
sons,  in  case  the  thing  should  come  to  be  further 
inquired  into.  Here  Dick  put  in  a  word,  and 
begged  and  prayed  his  father  not  to  force  them  to 
carry  the  apples  to  Price’s.  But  all  that  he  got 
by  his  begging  was  such  a  knock  as  had  nearly 
laid  him  on  the  earth.  “  What,  you  cowardly 
rascal,”  said  Giles,  “  you  will  go  and  'peach,  I 
suppose,  and  get  your  father  sent  to  gaol.” 

Poor  widow  Brown,  though  her  trouble  had  made 
her  still  weaker  than  she  was,  went  to  church  again 
in  the  afternoon ;  indeed,  she  rightly  thought  that 
her  being  in  trouble  was  a  new  reason  why  she 
ought  to  go.  During  the  service,  she  tried  with  all 
her  might  not  to  think  of  her  redstreaks  ;  and  when¬ 
ever  they  would  come  into  her  head,  she  took  up 
her  prayer-book  directly,  and  so  she  forgot  them 
a  little;  and  indeed  she  found  herself  much  easier 
when  she  came  out  of  the  church  than  when  she 
went  in ;  an  effect  so  commonly  produced  by  prayer, 
that  methinks  it  is  a  pity  people  do  not  try  it 
oftener.  Now  it  happened  oddly  enough,  that  on 
that  Sunday,  of  all  the  Sundays  in  the  year,  the 
widow  sho-uld  call  in  to  rest  a  little  at  Samuel 
Price’s,  to  tell  over  again  the  lamentable  story  of 
the  apples,  and  to  consult  with  him  how  the  thief 
might  be  brought  to  justice.  But,  Oh,  reader ! 

2.  o 
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guess  if  you  can,  for  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell  you, 
what  was  her  surprise,  when,  on  going  into  Samuel 
Price’s  kitchen,  she  saw  her  own  redstreaks  lying 
in  the  window  !  The  apples  were  of  a  sort  too 
remarkable,  for  colour,  shape,  and  size,  to  be  mis¬ 
taken.  There  was  not  such  another  tree  m  the 
parish.  Widow  Brown  immediately  screamed  out, 

“  Alas  a  day  !  as  sure  as  can  be,  here  are  my  red- 
streaks  !  I  could  swear  to  them  in  any  court. 
Samuel  Price,  who  believed  his  sons  to  be  as  honest 
as  himself,  was  shocked  and  troubled  at  the  sight. 
He  knew  he  had  no  redstreaks  of  his  own;  he 
knew  there  were  no  apples  in  the  window  when  he 
went  to  church ;  he  did  verily  believe  these  apples 
to  be  the  widow’s.  But  how  they  came  there,  he 
could  not  possibly  guess.  He  called  for  Tom,  the 
only  one  of  his  sons  who  now  lived  at  home.  Tom 
was  at  the  Sunday-school,  which  he  had  nevei 
once  missed  since  Mr.  Wilson  the  minister  had  set 
up  one  in  the  parish.  Was  such  a  boy  likely  to  do 
such  ci  deed  ? 

A  crowd  was  by  this  time  got  about  Price  s 
door,  among  whom  were  Giles  and  his  boys,  who 
had  already  taken  care  to  spread  the  news  that 
Tom  Price  was  the  thief.  Most  people  were  un¬ 
willing  to  believe  it.  His  character  was  very  good, 
but  appearances  were  strongly  against  him.  Mr 
Wilson,  who  had  staid  to  christen  a  child,  now 
came  in.  He  was  much  concerned  that  Tom  Price, 
the  best  boy  in  his  school,  should  stand  accused  ot 
such  a  crime.  He  sent  for  the  boy,  examined,  and 
cross-examined  him.  No  marks  of  guilt  appeared. 
But  still,  though  he  pleaded  not  guilty,  there  lay 
the  redstreaks  in  his  father’s  window.  All  the  idle 
fellows  in  the  place,  who  were  most  likely  to  have 
committed  such  a  theft  themselves,  were  the  verj 
people  who  fell  with  vengeance  on  poor  Tom.  The 
wicked  seldom  give  any  quarter.  “  This  is  one 
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of  your  sanctified  ones  !”  cried  they.  “  This  was 
all  the  good  that  Sunday-schools  did  !  For  their 
parts,  they  never  saw  any  good  come  by  religion. 
Sunday  was  the  only  day  for  a  little  pastime  ;  and 
if  poor  boys  must  be  shut  up  with  their  godly  books, 
when  they  ought  to  be  out  taking  a  little  pleasure, 
it  was  no  wonder  they  made  themselves  amends  by 
such  tricks.”  Another  said,  he  should  like  to  see 
parson  Wilson’s  righteous  one  well  whipped.  A 
third  hoped  he  would  be  clapped  in  the  stocks,  for 
a  young  hypocrite  as  he  was  ;  while  old  Giles,  who 
thought  the  only  way  to  avoid  suspicion  was  by 
being  more  violent  than  the  rest,  declared,  “  that  he 
hoped  the  young  dog  would  be  transported  for  life.” 

Mr.  Wilson  was  too  wise  and  too  just  to  pro¬ 
ceed  against  Tom  without  full  proof.  He  declared 
the  crime  was  a  very  heavy  one,  and  he  feared  that 
heavy  must  be  the  punishment.  Tom,  who  knew 
his  own  innocence,  earnestly  prayed  to  God  that 
it  might  be  made  to  appear  as  clear'  as  the  noon¬ 
day  ;  and  very  fervent  were  his  secret  devotions  on 
that  night. 

Black  Giles  passed  his  night  in  a  very  different 
manner.  He  set  off  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  with 
his  sons  and  their  jackasses,  laden  with  their  stolen 
goods.  As  such  a  cry  was  raised  about  the  apples, 
he  did  not  think  it  safe  to  keep  them  longer  at 
home,  but  resolved  to  go  and  sell  them  at  the  next 
town ;  borrowing  without  leave  a  lame  colt  out  of 
the  moor,  to  assist  in  carrying  off  his  booty. 

Giles  and  his  eldest  sons  had  rare  sport  all  the 
way  in  thinking,  that  while  they  were  enjoying  the 
profit  of  their  plunder,  Tom  Price  would  be  whipped 
round  the  market-place  at  least,  if  not  sent  beyond 
sea.  But  the  younger  boy,  Dick,  who  had  natu¬ 
rally  a  tender  heart,  though  hardened  by  his  long 
familiarity  with  sin,  could  not  help  crying  when  he 
thought  that  Tom  Price  might,  perhaps,  be  trans- 
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ported  for  a  crime,  which  he  himself  had  helped  to 
commit.  He  had  had  no  compunction  about  the 
robbery,  for  he  had  not  been  instructed  in  the  great 
principles  of  truth  and  justice ;  nor  would  he, 
therefore,  perhaps,  have  had  much  remorse  about 
accusing  an  innocent  boy.  But,  though  utterly 
devoid  of  principle,  he  had  some  remains  of  natural 
feeling  and  of  gratitude.  Tom  Price  had  often 
given  him  a  bit  of  his  own  bread  and  cheese ;  and 
once,  when  Dick  was  like  to  be  drowned,  Tom  had 
jumped  into  the  pond  with  his  clothes  on,  and  saved 
his  life  when  he  was  just  sinking  ;  the  remembrance 
of  all  this  made  his  heart  heavy.  He  said  nothing ; 
but,  as  he  trotted  barefoot  after  the  asses,  he  heard 
his  father  and  brothers  laugh  at  having  outwitted 
the  godly  ones  ;  and  he  grieved  to  think  how  poor 
Tom  would  suffer  for  his  wickedness,  yet  fear  kept 
him  silent ;  they  called  him  sulky  dog,  and  lashed 
the  asses  till  they  bled. 

In  the  mean  time,  Tom  Price  kept  up  his  spirits 
as  well  as  he  could.  He  worked  hard  all  day,  and 
prayed  heartily  night  and  morning.  It  is  true, 
said  he  to  himself,  I  am  not  guilty  of  this  sin ;  but 
let  this  accusation  set  me  on  examining  myself,  and 
truly  repenting  of  all  my  other  sins  :  for  I  find 
enough  to  repent  of,  though  I  thank  God  I  did  not 
steal  the  widow’s  apples. 

At  length  Sunday  came,  and  Tom  went  to  school 
as  usual.  As  soon  as  he  walked  in,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  whispering  and  laughing  among  the 
worst  of  the  boys ;  and  he  overheard  them  say, 
“  Who  would  have  thought  it  ?  This  is  master’s 
favourite  !  This  is  parson  Wilson’s  sober  Tommy  ! 
We  shan’t  have  Tommy  thrown  in  our  teeth  again, 
if  we  go  to  get  a  bird’s  nest  or  gather  a  few  nuts 
on  a  Sunday.”  “Your  demure  ones  are  always 
hypocrites,”  says  another.  “  The  still  sow  sucks 
all  the  milk,”  says  a  third. 
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Giles’s  family  had  always  kept  clear  of  the  school. 
Dick,  indeed,  had  sometimes  wished  to  go ;  not 
that  he  had  much  sense  of  sin,  or  desire  after  good¬ 
ness,  but  he  thought  if  he  could  once  read,  he 
might  rise  in  the  world,  and  not  be  forced  to  drive 
asses  all  his  life.  Through  this  whole  Saturday 
night  he  could  not  sleep.  He  longed  to  know 
what  would  be  done  to  Tom.  He  began  to  wish 
to  go  to  school,  but  he  had  not  courage  :  sin  is 
very  cowardly.  So,  on  the  Sunday  morning  he 
went  and  sat  himself  down  under  the  church  wall. 
Mr.  Wilson  passed  by.  It  was  not  his  way  to  reject 
the  most  wicked,  till  he  had  tried  every  means  to 
bring  them  over ;  and  even  then  he  pitied  and 
prayed  for  them.  He  had,  indeed,  lon<*  left  off 
talking  to  Giles’s  sons  ;  but,  seeing  Dick  sitting  by 
himself,  he  once  more  spoke  to  him,  desired  him  to 
leave  off  his  vagabond  life,  and  go  with  him  into 
the  school.  The  boy  hung  down  his  head,  but 
made  no  answer.  He  did  not,  however,  either  rise 
up  and  run  away,  or  look  sulky,  as  he  used  to  do. 
The  minister  desired  him  once  more  to  go.  “  Sir,” 
said  the  boy,  “  I  can’t  go ;  I  am  so  big,  I  am 
ashamed.”  “  The  bigger  you  are,  the  less  time 
you  have  to  lose.”  “  But,  sir,  I  can’t  read." 
“  Then  it  is  high  time  you  should  learn.”  “  I  should 
be  ashamed  to  begin  to  learn  my  letters.”  “The 
shame  is  not  in  beginning  to  learn  them,  but  in 
being  contented  never  to  know  them.”  “But,  sir, 
I  am  so  ragged  !”  “  God  looks  at  the  heart, 

and  not  at  the  coat.”  “  But,  sir,  I  have  no 
shoes  and  stockings.”  “  So  much  the  worse. 
I  remember  who  gave  you  both.  (Here  Dick 
coloured.)  It  is  bad  to  want  shoes  and  stock¬ 
ings  ;  but  still,  if  you  can  drive  your  asses  a  dozen 
miles  without  them,  you  may  certainly  walk  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  to  school  without  them.”  “  But,  sir, 
the  good  boys  will  hate  me,  and  won’t  speak  to 
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me.”  “Good  boys  hate  nobody:  and  as  to  not 
speaking  to  you,  to  be  sure  they  will  not  keep  you 
company  while  you  go  on  in  your  present  evil 
courses  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  see  you  wish  to  reform, 
they  will  help  you,  and  pity  you,  and  teach  you  ; 
and  so  come  along.”  Here  Mr.  Wilson  took  this 
dirty  boy  by  the  hand,  and  gently  pulled  him  for¬ 
ward,  kindly  talking  to  him  all  the  way,  in  the 
most  condescending  manner. 

How  the  whole  school  stared  to  see  Dick  Giles 
come  in  !  No  one,  however,  dared  to  say  what  he 
thought.  The  business  went  on,  and  Dick  slunk 
into  a  corner,  partly  to  hide  his  rags,  and  partly 
to  hide  his  sin  ;  for  last  Sunday’s  transaction  sat 
heavy  on  his  heart,  not  because  he  had  stolen  the 
apples,  but  because  Tom  Price  had  been  accused. 
This,  I  say,  made  him  slink  behind.  Poor  boy  ! 
he  little  thought  there  was  One  saw  him,  who  sees 
all  things,  and  from  whose  eye  no  hole  nor  corner 
can  hide  the  sinner ;  “  for  he  is  about  our  bed,  and 
about  our  paths,  and  spieth  out  all  our  ways.” 

It  was  the  custom  in  that  school,  and  an  excel¬ 
lent  custom  it  is,  for  the  master,  who  was  a  good 
and  wise  man,  to  mark  down  in  his  pocket-book  all 
the  events  of  the  week,  that  he  might  turn  them 
to  some  account  in  his  Sunday  evening  instruc¬ 
tions  ;  such  as  any  useful  story  in  the  newspaper, 
any  account  of  boys  being  drowned  as  they  were 
out  in  a  pleasure-boat  on  Sundays,  any  sudden 
death  in  the  parish,  or  any  other  remarkable  visi¬ 
tation  of  Providence;  insomuch,  that  many  young 
people  in  the  place,  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
schooly  and  many  parents  also,  used  to  drop  in  for 
an  hour  on  a  Sunday  evening,  when  they  were  sure 
to  hear  sottiething  profitable.  The  minister  greatly 
approved  this  practice^  hnd  often  called  in  himself, 
winch  was  a  great,  support  to  the  master,  and  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  people  who  attended . 
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The  master  had  taken  a  deep  concern  in  the 
story  of  widow  Brown’s  apple-tree.  He  could  not 
believe  Tom  Price  was  guilty,  nor  dared  he  pro¬ 
nounce  him  innocent ;  but  he  resolved  to  turn  the 
instructions  of  the  present  evening  to  this  subject. 
He  began  thus  :  “  My  dear  boys,  however  light 
some  of  you  may  make  of  robbing  an  orchard, 
yet  I  have  often  told  you  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  little  sin,  if  it  be  wilful  or  habitual.  I  wish 
now  to  explain  to  you,  also,  that  there  is  hardly 
such  a  thing  as  a  single  solitary  sin.  You  know 
I  teach  you  not  merely  to  repeat  the  commandments 
as  an  exercise  for  your  memory,  but  as  a  rule  for 
your  conduct.  If  you  were  to  come  here  only  to 
learn  to  read  and  spell  on  a  Sunday,  I  should  think 
that  was  not  employing  God’s  day  for  God’s  work  ; 
but  I  teach  you  to  read,  that  you  may,  by  this 
means,  come  so  to  understand  the  Bible  and  the 
catechism,  as  to  make  every  text  in  the  one,  and 
every  question  and  answer  in  the  other,  to  be  so 
fixed  in  your  hearts,  that  they  may  bring  forth  in 
you  the  fruits  of  good  living.” 

Master.  How  many  commandments  are  there  ? 

Boy.  Ten. 

Master.  How  many  commandments  did  that  boy 
break  who  stole  widow  Brown’s  apples  ? 

Boy.  Only  one,  master  ;  the  eighth. 

Master.  What  is  the  eighth  ? 

Boy.  “  Thou  shalt  not  steal.” 

Master.  And  you  are  very  sure  that  this  was  the 
only  one  he  broke?  Now  suppose  I  could  prove 
to  you  that  he  probably  broke  not  less  than  six 
out  of  those  ten  commandments,  which  the  great 
Lord  of  heaven  himself  stooped  down  from  his  eter¬ 
nal  glory  to  deliver  to  men,  would  you  not,  then, 
think  it  a  terrible  thing  to^steal,  whether  apples 
or  guineas  ? 

Boy.  Yes,  master. 
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Master.  I  will  put  the  case.  Some  wicked  boy 
has  robbed  widow  Brown’s  orchard.  (Here  the  eyes 
of  every  one  were  turned  on  poor  Tom  Price,  except 
those  ot  Dick  Giles,  who  fixed  his  on  the  ground.) 
I  accuse  no  one,  continued  the  master,  Tom  Price  is 
a  good  boy,  and  was  not  missing  at  the  time  of  the 
robbery ;  these  are  two  reasons  why  I  presume  that 
he  is  innocent;  but  whoever  it  was,  you  allow  that 
by  stealing  these  apples  he  broke  the  eighth  com¬ 
mandment  ? 

Boy.  Yes,  master. 

Master.  On  what  day  were  these  apples  stolen  ? 

Boy.  On  Sunday. 

Master.  What  is  the  fourth  commandment  ? 

Boy.  Thou  shalt  keep  holy  the  sabbath-day. 

Master.  Does  that  person  keep  holy  the  sabbath- 
day  who  loiters  in  an  orchard  on  Sunday,  when  he 
should  be  at  church,  and  steals  apples  when  he  ought 
to  be  saying  his  prayers  ? 

Boy.  No,  master. 

Master.  What  command  does  he  break  ? 

Boy.  The  fourth. 

Master.  Suppose  this  boy  had  parents  who  had 
sent  him  to  church,  and  that  he  had  disobeyed  them 
by  not  going,  would  that  be  keeping  the  fifth  com¬ 
mandment  ? 

Boy.  No,  master;  for  the  fifth  commandment 
says,  “  Thou  shalt  honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother.” 

This  was  the  only  part  of  the  case  in  which  poor 
Dick  Giles’s  heart  did  not  smite  him  ;  he  knew  he 
had  disobeyed  no  father  ;  for  his  father,  alas  !  was 
still  wickeder  than  himself,  and  had  brought  him  up  to 
commit  the  sin.  But  what  a  wretched  comfort  was 
this  !  The  master  went  on. 

Master.  Suppose  this  boy  earnestly  coveted  this 
fruit,  though  it  belongfed  to  another  person  ;  would 
that  be  right  ? 
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Boy.  No,  master;  for  the  tenth  commandment 
says,  “  Thou  shalt  not  covet.” 

Master.  Very  well.  Here  are  four  of  God’s  posi¬ 
tive  commands  already  broken.  Now,  do  you  think 
thieves  ever  scruple  to  use  wicked  words  ? 

Boy.  I  am  afraid  not,  master. 

Here  Dick  Giles  was  not  so  hardened,  but  that  he 
remembered  how  many  curses  had  passed  between 
him  and  his  father,  while  they  were  filling  the 
bags  ;  and  he  was  afraid  to  look  up.  The  master 
went  on. 

I  will  now  go  one  step  further.  If  the  thief,  to 
all  his  other  sins,  has  added  that  of  accusing  the 
innocent  to  save  himself,  if  he  should  break  the 
ninth  commandment  by  bearing  false  witness 
against  a  harmless  neighbour,  then  six  command¬ 
ments  are  broken  for  an  apple  !  But  if  it  be  other¬ 
wise,  if  Tom  Price  should  be  found  guilty,  it  is  not 
his  good  character  shall  save  him.  I  shall  shed 
tears  over  him,  but  punish  him  I  must,  and  that 
severely.  “  No,  that  you  shan’t,”  roared  out  Dick 
Giles,  who  sprung  from  his  hiding-place,  fell  on 
his  knees,  and  burst  out  a-crying,  “  Tom  Price  is 
as  good  a  boy  as  ever  lived ;  it  was  father  and  I 
who  stole  the  apples  !” 

It  would  have  done  your  heart  good  to  have  seen 
the  joy  of  the  master,  the  modest  blushes  of  Tom 
Price,  and  the  satisfaction  of  every  honest  boy  in 
the  school.  All  shook  hands  with  Tom,  and  even 
Dick  got  some  portion  of  pity.  I  wish  I  had  room 
to  give  my  readers  the  moving  exhortation  which 
the  master  gave.  But  while  Mr.  Wilson  left  the 
guilty  boy  to  the  management  of  the  master,  he 
thought  it  became  him,  as  a  minister  and  a  magis¬ 
trate,  to  go  to  the  extent  of  the  law  in  punishing 
the  father.  Early  on  the  iV^nday  morning  he  sent 
to  apprehend  Giles.  In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Wilson 
was  sent  for  to  a  gardener’s  house  two  miles  dis- 
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tant,  to  attend  a  man  who  was  dying.  This  was  a 
duty  to  which  all  others  gave  way  in  his  mind. 
He  set  out  directly  ;  but  what  was  his  surprise,  on 
his  arrival,  to  see,  on  a  little  bed  on  the  floor, 
poaching  Giles  lying  in  all  the  agonies  of  death  ! 
Jack  Weston,  the  same  poor  young  man  against 
whom  Giles  had  informed  for  killing  a  hare,  whs 
kneeling  by  him,  offering  him  some  broth,  and 
talking  to  him  in  the  kindest  manner.  Mr.  Wilson 
begged  to  know  the  meaning  of  all  this  ;  and  Jack 
Weston  spoke  as  follows  : 

At  four  this  morning,  as  I  was  going  out  to 
mow,  passing  under  the  high  wall  of  this  garden, 
I  heard  a  most  dismal  moaning.  The  nearer  I 
came,  the  more  dismal  it  grew.  At  last,  who  should 
I  see  but  poor  Giles  groaning,  and  struggling 
under  a  quantity  of  bricks  and  stones,  but  not 
able  to  stir.  The  day  before,  he  had  marked  a  fine 
large  net  on  this  old  wall,  and  resolved  to  steal 
it,  for  he  thought  it  might  do  as  well  to  catch 
partridges  as  to  preserve  cherries ;  so,  sir,  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  very  top  of  this  wall,  and  tugging 
with  all  his  might  to  loosen  the  net  from  the  hooks 
which  fastened  it,  down  came  Giles,  net,  wall, 
and  all ;  for  the  wall  was  gone  to  decay.  It  was 
very  high  indeed,  and  poor  Giles  not  only  broke 
his  thigh,  but  has  got  a  terrible  blow  on  his  head, 
and  is  bruised  all  over  like  a  mummy.  On  see¬ 
ing  me,  sir,  poor  Giles  cried  out,  ‘  Oh,  Jack  !  I 
did  try  to  ruin  thee  by  lodging  that  information, 
and  now  thou  wilt  be  revenged  by  letting  me  lie 
here  and  perish.’  4  God  forbid,  Giles  !’  cried  I  ; 
‘  thou  shalt  see  what  sort  of  revenge  a  Christian 
takes.’  So,  sir,  I  sent  off  the  gardener’s  boy  to 
fetch  a  surgeon,  while  I  scampered  home  and 
brought  on  my  backxhis  bit  of  a  hammock,  which 
is  indeed  my  own  bed,  and  put  Giles  upon  it ; 
we  then  lifted  him  up,  bed  and  all,  as  tenderly  as 
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if  he  had  been  a  gentleman,  and  brought  him  in 
here.  My  wife  has  just  brought  him  a  drop  of 
nice  broth  ;  and  now,  sir,  as  I  have  done  what  I 
could  for  his  poor  perishing  body,  it  was  I  who  took 
the  liberty  to  send  to  you  to  come  to  try  to  help  his 
poor  soul,  for  the  doctor  says  he  can’t  live.” 

Mr.  Wilson  could  not  help  saying  to  himself, 
Such  an  action  as  this  is  worth  a  whole  volume  of 
comments  on  that  precept  of  our  blessed  Master, 
“  Love  your  enemies  ;  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
you.”  Giles’s  dying  groans  confirmed  the  sad 
account  Weston  had  just  given.  The  poor  wretch 
could  neither  pray  himself,  nor  attend  to  the  minis¬ 
ter.  He  could  only  cry  out,  “  Oh,  sir,  what  will 
become  of  me  ?  I  don’t  know  how  to  repent.  Oh, 
my  poor  wicked  children  !  Sir,  I  have  bred  them 
all  up  in  sin  and  ignorance.  Have  mercy  on  them, 
sir  ;  let  me  not  meet  them  in  the  place  of  torment 
to  which  I  am  going.  Lord,  grant  them  that  time 
for  repentance  which  I  have  thrown  away  !”  He 
languished  a  few  days,  and  died  in  great  misery  : 
— a  fresh  and  sad  instance  that  people  who  abuse 
the  grace  of  God,  and  resist  his  Spirit,  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  repent  when  they  will. 

Except  the  minister  and  Jack  Weston,  no  one 
came  to  see  poor  Giles,  besides  Tommy  Price,  who 
had  been  so  sadly  wronged  by  him.  Tom  often 
brought  him  his  own  rice-milk  or  apple-dumpling  : 
and  Giles,  ignorant  and  depraved  as  he  was,  often 
cried  out,  “  That  he  thought  now  there  must  be 
some  truth  in  religion,  since  it  taught  even  a  boy 
to  deny  himself,  and  to  forgive  an  injury.”  Mr. 
Wilson,  the  next  Sunday,  made  a  moving  discourse 
on  the  danger  of  what  are  called  petty  offences. 
This,  together  with  the  awful  death  of  Giles,  pro¬ 
duced  such  an  effect,  that  no  poacher  has  been 
able  to  shew  his  head  in  that  parish  ever  since. 
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TAWNY  RACHEL; 

OR 

THE  FORTUNE-TELLER: 

With  some  Account  of  Dreams,  Omens,  and  Conjurers. 


Tawny  Rachel  was  the  wife  of  poaching  Giles. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  conspiracy  in  Giles’s  whole 
family  to  maintain  themselves  by  tricks  and  pilfer¬ 
ing.  Regular  labour  and  honest  industry  did  not 
suit  their  idle  habits.  They  had  a  sort  of  genius 
at  finding  out  every  unlawful  means  to  support  a 
vagabond  life.  Rachel  travelled  the  country  with  a 
basket  on  her  arm.  She  pretended  to  get  her 
bread  by  selling  laces,  cabbage-nets,  ballads,  and 
history  books,  and  used  to  buy  old  rags  and  rabbit 
skins.  Many  honest  people  trade  in  these  things; 
and  I  am  sure  I  do  not  mean  to  say  a  word  against 
honest  people,  let  them  trade  in  what  they  will. 
But  Rachel  only  made  this  traffic  a  pretence  for 
getting  admittance  into  farmers’  kitchens,  in  order 
to  tell  fortunes. 

She  was  continually  practising  on  the  credulity  of 
silly  girls  ;  and  took  advantage  of  their  ignorance, 
to  cheat  and  deceive  them.  Many  an  innocent 
servant  has  she  caused  to  be  suspected  of  a  robbery, 
while  she  herself,  perhaps,  was  in  league  with  the 
thief.  Many  a  harmless  maid  has  she  brought  to 
ruin  by  first  contriving  plots  and  events  herself, 
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and  then  pretending  to  foretell  them.  She  had  not, 
to  be  sure,  the  power  of  really  foretelling  things, 
because  she  had  no  power  of  seeing  into  futurity  : 
but  she  had  the  art  sometimes  to  bring  them  about 
according  as  she  had  foretold  them.  So  she  got 
that  credit  for  her  wisdom  which  really  belonged  to 
her  wickedness. 

Rachel  was  also  a  famous  interpreter  of  dreams, 
and  could  distinguish  exactly  between  the  fate  of 
any  two  persons  who  happened  to  have  a  mole  on 
the  right  or  the  left  cheek.  She  had  a  cunning  way 
of  getting  herself  off  when  any  of  her  prophecies 
failed.  When  she  explained  a  dream  according  to 
the  natural  appearance  of  things,  and  it  did  not 
come  to  pass,  then  she  would  get  out  of  that  scrape 
by  saying,  that  this  sort  of  dreams  went  by  con¬ 
traries.  Now,  of  two  very  opposite  things  the 
chance  always  is,  that  one  of  them  may  turn 
out  to  be  true  ;  so  in  either  case  she  kept  up  the 
cheat. 

Rachel,  in  one  of  her  rambles,  stopped  at  the 
house  of  Farmer  Jenkins.  She  contrived  to  call 
when  she  knew  the  master  of  the  house  was  from 
home,  which  indeed  was  her  usual  way.  She 
knocked  at  the  door ;  the  maids  being  in  the  field 
hay-making,  Mrs.  Jenkins  went  to  open  it  herself. 
Rachel  asked  her  if  she  would  please  to  let  her 
light  her  pipe  ?  This  was  a  common  pretence,  when 
she  could  find  no  other  way  of  getting  into  a  house. 
While  she  was  filling  her  pipe,  she  looked  at  Mrs. 
Jenkins,  and  said,  she  could  tell  her  some  good 
fortune.  The  farmer’s  wife,  who  was  a  very  inoffen¬ 
sive,  but  a  weak  and  superstitious  woman,  was 
curious  to  know  what  she  meant.  Rachel  then 
looked  about  very  carefully,  and,  shutting  the  door 
with  a  mysterious  air,  asked  her  if  she  was  sure 
nobody  would  hear  them.  This  appearance  of  mys¬ 
tery  was  at  once  delightful  and  terrifying  to  Mrs 
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Jenkins,  who,  with  trembling  agitation,  bid  the 
cunning  woman  speak  out. 

“  Then,”  said  Rachel  in  a  solemn  whisper,  “there 
is,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  a  pot  of  money  hid 
under  one  of  the  stones  in  your  cellar.”  “  In¬ 
deed  !”  said  Mrs.  Jenkins.  “  It  is  impossible,  for, 
now  I  think  of  it,  I  dreamt  last  night  I  was  in 
prison  for  debt.”  “  Did  you  really  ?”  said  Rachel, 
“  that  is  quite  surprising.  Did  you  dream  this 
before  twelve  o’clock  or  after?”  “  Oh  !  it  was  this 
morning,  just  before  I  awoke.”  “  Then  I  am  sure 
it  is  true,  for  morning  dreams  always  go  by  con¬ 
traries,”  cried  Rachel.  “  How  lucky  it  was  you 
dreamt  it  so  late  !”  Mrs.  Jenkins  could  hardly  con¬ 
tain  her  joy,  and  asked  how  the  money  was  to  be 
come  at.  “  There  is  but  one  way,”  said  Rachel  ; 
“  I  must  go  into  the  cellar.  I  know  by  my  art 
under  which  stone  it  lies,  but  I  must  not  tell.” 
Then  they  both  went  down  into  the  cellar,  but 
Rachel  refused  to  point  at  the  stone  unless  Mrs. 
Jenkins  would  put  five  pieces  of  gold  into  a  basin, 
and  do  as  she  directed.  The  simple  woman,  instead 
of  turning  her  out  of  doors  for  a  cheat,  did  as  she 
was  bid.  She  put  the  guineas  into  a  basin,  which 
she  gave  into  Rachel’s  hand.  Rachel  strewed  some 
white  powder  over  the  gold,  muttered  some  barba¬ 
rous  words,  and  pretended  to  perform  the  black 
art.  She  then  told  Mrs.  Jenkins  to  put  the  basin 
quietly  down  within  the  cellar  ;  telling  her,  that  if 
she  offered  to  look  into  it,  or  even  to  speak  a  word, 
the  charm  would  be  broken.  She  also  directed  her 
to  lock  the  cellar  door,  and  on  no  pretence  to  open 
it  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours.  “  If,”  added  she, 
“  you  closely  follow  these  directions,  then,  by  the 
power  of  my  art,  you  will  find  the  basin  conveyed  to 
the  very  stone  under  which  the  money  lies  hid ;  and 
a  fine  treasure  it  will  be !”  Mrs.  Jenkins,  who 
firmly  believed  every  word  the  woman  said,  did 
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exactly  as  she  was  told,  and  Rachel  took  her  leave 
with  a  handsome  reward. 

When  Farmer  Jenkins  came  home,  he  desired  his 
wife  to  draw  him  a  cup  of  cider  ;  this  she  put  off 
doing  so  long,  that  he  began  to  be  displeased.  At 
last  she  begged  he  would  be  so  good  to  drink  a  little 
beer  instead.  He  insisted  on  knowing  the  reason, 
and  when  at  last  he  grew  angry,  she  told  him  all 
that  had  passed  ;  and  owned,  that  as  the  pot  of 
gold  happened  to  be  in  the  cider  cellar,  she  did 
not  dare  open  the  door,  as  she  was  sure  it  would 
break  the  charm.  “  And  it  would  be  a  pity,  you 
know,”  said  she,  to  lose  a  good  fortune  for  the 
sake  of  a  draught  of  cider.”  The  farmer,  who  was 
not  so  easily  imposed  upon,  suspected  a  trick.  He 
demanded  the  key,  and  went  and  opened  the  cellar 
door ;  there  he  found  the  basin,  and  in  it  five 
round  pieces  of  tin  covered  with  powder.  Mrs. 
Jenkins  burst  out  a-crying  ;  but  the  farmer  thought 
of  nothing  but  of  getting  a  warrant  to  apprehend 
the  cunning  woman  !  Indeed,  she  well  proved  her 
claim  to  that  name,  when  she  insisted  that  the 
cellar  door  might  be  kept  locked  till  she  had  time 
to  get  out  of  the  reach  of  all  pursuit. 

Poor  Sally  Evans  !  I  am  sure  she  rued  the  day 
that  ever  she  listened  to  a  fortune-teller  !  Sally 
was  as  harmless  a  girl  as  ever  churned  a  pound  of 
butter ;  but  Sally  was  credulous,  ignorant,  and 
superstitious.  She  delighted  in  dream-books,  and 
had  consulted  all  the  cunning  women  in  the 
country,  to  tell  her  whether  the  two  moles  on  her 
cheek  denoted  that  she  was  to  have  two  husbands, 
or  only  two  children.  If  she  picked  up  an  old 
horse-shoe  going  to  church,  she  was  sure  that  would 
be  a  lucky  week.  She  never  made  a  black-pud- 
ding  without  borrowing  one  of  the  parson’s  old  wigs 
to  hang  in  the  chimney,  firmly  believing  there  were 
no  other  means  to  preserve  them  from  bursting. 
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She  would  never  go  to  bed  on  Midsummer  eve 
without  sticking  up  in  her  room  the  well-known 
plant  called  Midsummer-men,  as  the  bending  of  the 
leaves  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  would  not  fail 
to  tell  her  whether  Jacob,  of  whom  we  shall  speak 
presently,  was  true  or  false.  She  would  rather  go 
five  miles  about  than  pass  near  a  church-yard  at 
night.  Every  seventh  year  she  would  not  eat  beans, 
because  they  grew  downward  in  the  pod,  instead 
of  upward ;  and,  though  a  very  neat  girl,  she 
would  rather  have  gone  with  her  gown  open,  than 
have  taken  a  pin  from  an  old  woman,  for  fear  of 
being  bewitched.  Poor  Sally  had  so  many  unlucky 
days  in  her  calendar,  that  a  large  portion  of  her 
time  became  of  little  use,  because  on  these  days 
she  did  not  dare  set  about  any  new  work.  And 
she  would  have  refused  the  best  offer  in  the  country 
if  made  to  her  on  a  Friday,  which  she  thought  so 
unlucky  a  day,  that  she  often  said  what  a  pity  it 
was  that  there  were  any  Friday  in  the  week  !  Sally 
had  twenty  pounds  left  her  by  her  grandmother. 
She  had  long  been  courted  by  Jacob,  a  sober  lad, 
with  whom  she  lived  fellow-servant  at  a  creditable 
farmer’s.  Honest  Jacob,  like  his  namesake  of  old, 
thought  it  little  to  wait  seven  years  to  get  this  dam¬ 
sel  to  wife,  because  of  the  love  he  bore  her,  for 
Sally  had  promised  to  marry  him  when  he  could 
match  her  twenty  pounds  with  another  of  his  own. 

Now  there  was  one  Robert,  a  rambling,  idle  young 
gardener,  who,  instead  of  sitting  down  steadily  in 
one  place,  used  to  roam  about  the  country,  and  do 
odd  jobs  where  he  could  get  them.  No  one  under¬ 
stood  any  thing  about  him,  except  that  he  was  a 
down-looking  fellow,  who  came  nobody  knew 
whence,  and  got  his  bread  nobody  knew  how,  and 
never  had  a  penny  in  his  pocket.  Robert,  who  was 
now  in  the  neighbourhood,  happened  to  hear  of 
Sally  Evans  and  her  twenty  pounds.  He  imme- 
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diately  conceived  a  longing  desire  for  the  latter. 
So  he  went  to  his  old  friend  Rachel,  the  fortune¬ 
teller,  told  her  all  he  had  heard  of  Sally,  and  pro¬ 
mised  if  she  could  bring  about  a  marriage  between 
them,  she  should  go  shares  in  the  money. 

Rachel  undertook  the  business.  She  set  off  to 
the  farm-house,  and  fell  to  singing  one  of  her 
most  enticing  songs  just  under  the  dairy  window. 
Sally  was  so  struck  with  the  pretty  tune,  which 
was  unhappily  used,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  to 
set  off  some  very  loose  words,  that  she  jumped 
up,  dropped  the  skimming  dish  into  the  cream, 
and  ran  out  to  buy  the  song.  While  she  stooped 
down  to  rummage  the  basket  for  those  songs  that 
had  the  most  tragical  pictures,  (for  Sally  had  a 
tender  heart,  and  delighted  in  whatever  was  mourn¬ 
ful,)  Rachel  looked  stedfastly  in  her  face,  and 
told  her  she  knew  by  her  art  that  she  was  born 
to  good  fortune,  but  advised  her  not  to  throw  her¬ 
self  away.  “  These  two  moles  on  your  cheek,” 
added  she,  “  shew  you  are  in  some  danger.” 

“  Do  they  denote  husbands  or  children?”  cried 
Sally,  starting  up,  and  letting  fall  the  song  of  the 
Children  in  the  Wood.  “  Husbands,”  muttered 
Rachel.  “  Alas  !  poor  Jacob  !”  said  Sally,  mourn¬ 
fully,  “  then  he  will  die  first,  won’t  he?”  “  Mum 
for  that,”  quoth  the  fortune-teller,  “  I  will  say  no 
more.”  Sally  was  impatient ;  but  the  more  curiosity 
she  discovered,  the  more  mystery  Rachel  affected. 
At  last  she  said,  “  If  you  will  cross  my  hand  with 
a  piece  of  silver,  I  will  tell  your  fortune.  By  the 
power  of  my  art,  I  can  do  this  three  ways  ;  first 
by  cards,  next  by  the  lines  of  your  hand,  or  by 
turning  a  cup  of  tea-grounds ;  which  will  you 
have?”  “  O,  all!  all!”  cried  Sally,  looking  up 
with  reverence  to  this  sun-burnt  oracle  of  wisdom, 
who  was  possessed  of  no  less  than  three  different 
ways  of  diving  into  the  secrets  of  futurity.  Alas  ! 
2.  P 
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persons  of  better  sense  than  Sally  have  been  so 
taken  in  ;  the  more  is  the  pity  !  The  poor  girl  said, 
she  would  run  up  stairs  to  her  little  box,  where  she 
kept  her  money  tied  up  in  a  bit  of  an  old  glove, 
and  would  bring  down  a  bright  queen  Ann’s  six¬ 
pence  very  crooked.  “  I  am  sure,”  added  she,  “  it 
is  a  lucky  one,  for  it  cured  me  of  a  very  bad  ague 
last  spring,  by  only  laying  it  nine  nights  under  my 
pillow  without  speaking  a  word.  But  then  you 
must  know  what  gave  the  virtue  to  this  sixpence  was, 
that  it  had  belonged  to  three  young  men  of  the 
name  of  John  ;  I  am  sure  I  had  work  enough  to  get 
it.  But  true  it  is,  it  certainly  cured  me.  It  must 
be  the  sixpence  you  know,  for  I  am  sure  I  did  no¬ 
thing  else  for  my  ague,  except  indeed  taking  some 
bitter  stuff  every  three  hours,  which  the  doctor 
called  bark.  To  be  sure  I  lost  my  ague  soon  after 
I  took  it,  but  I  am  certain  it  was  owing  to  the 
crooked  sixpence,  and  not  to  the  bark.  And  so, 
good  woman,  you  may  come  in  if  you  will,  for  there 
is  not  a  soul  in  the  house  but  me.”  This  was  the 
very  thing  Rachel  wanted  to  know,  and  very  glad 
she  was  to  learn  it. 

While  Sally  was  above  stairs  untying  her  glove, 
Rachel  slipped  into  the  parlour,  took  a  small  silver 
cup  from  the  beaufet,  and  clapped  it  into  her  pocket. 
Sally  ran  down,  lamenting  that  she  had  lost  her  six¬ 
pence,  which  she  verily  believed  was  owing  to  her 
having  put  it  into  a  left  glove,  instead  of  a  right 
one.  Rachel  comforted  her  by  saying,  that  if  she 
gave  her  two  plain  ones  instead,  the  charm  would 
work  just  as  well.  Simple  Sally  thought  herself 
happy  to  be  let  off  so  easily,  never  calculating  that 
a  smooth  shilling  was  worth  two  crooked  sixpences. 
But  this  skill  was  a  part  of  the  black  art  in  which 
Rachel  excelled.  She  took  the  money,  and  began 
to  examine  the  lines  of  Sally’s  left  hand.  She  bit 
her  withered  lip,  shook  her  head,  and  bade  her  poor 
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dupe  beware  of  a  young  man,  who  had  black  hair. 
“  No,  indeed,”  cried  Sally,  all  in  a  fright,  “  you 
mean  black  eyes,  for  our  Jacob  has  got  brown  hair, 
’tis  his  eyes  that  are  black.”  “  That  is  the  very 
thing  I  was  going  to  say,”  muttered  Rachel ;  “  I 
meant  eyes  though  I  said  hair,  for  I  know  his  hair 
is  as  brown  as  a  chesnut,  and  his  eyes  as  black  as  a 
slow.”  11  So  they  are,  sure  enough,”  cried  Sally ; 
“  how  in  the  world  could  you  know  that  ?”  forget¬ 
ting  that  she  herself  had  just  told  her  so.  And  it  is 
thus  that  these  hags  pick  out  of  the  credulous  all 
which  they  afterwards  pretend  to  reveal  to  them. 
“  O,  I  know  a  pretty  deal  more  than  that,”  said 
Rachel,  “  but  you  must  be  aware  of  this  man.” 
“  Why  so?”  cried  Sally  with  great  quickness: 
“  Because,”  answered  Rachel,  “  you  are  fated  to 
marry  a  man  worth  a  hundred  of  him,  who  has  blue 
eyes,  light  hair,  and  a  stoop  in  the  shoulders.” 
“  No,  indeed,  but  I  can’t,”  said  Sally  ;  “  I  have 
promised  Jacob,  and  Jacob  I  will  marry.”  “  You 
cannot,  child,”  returned  Rachel  in  a  solemn 
tone ;  “  it  is  out  of  your  power,  you  are  fated  to 
marry  the  grey  eyes  and  light  hair.”  “  Nay,  in¬ 
deed,”  said  Sally,  sighing  deeply,  “  if  I  am  fated, 
I  must ;  I  know  there’s  no  resisting  one’s  fate.” 
This  is  a  common  cant  with  poor  deluded  girls,  who 
are  not  aware  that  they  themselves  make  their  fate 
by  their  folly,  and  then  complain  there  is  no  resist¬ 
ing  it.  “  What  can  I  do  ?”  said  Sally.  “  I  will 
tell  you  that  too,”  said  Rachel.  “  You  must  take 
a  walk  next  Sunday  afternoon  to  the  church-yard, 
and  the  first  man  you  meet  in  a  blue  coat,  with  a 
large  posy  of  pinks  and  southernwood  in  his  bosom, 
sitting  on  the  church-yard  wall,  about  seven  o’clock, 
he  will  be  the  man.”  “  Provided,”  said  Sally,  much 
disturbed,  “  that  he  has  grey  eyes,  and  stoops.” 
“  Oh,  to  be  sure,”  said  Rachel,  “  otherwise  it  is  not 
the  rioht  man.”  “  But  if  I  should  mistake,”  said 
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Sally,  “  for  two  men  may  happen  to  have  a  coat 
and  eyes  of  the  same  colour  ?”  “  To  prevent  that,” 
replied  Rachel,  “  if  it  is  the  right  man,  the  two 
first  letters  of  his  name  will  be  R.  P.  This  man 
has  got  money  beyond  sea.”  “  Oh,  I  do  not  value 
his  money,”  said  Sally,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  “  for 
I  love  Jacob  better  than  house  or  land  ;  but  if  I  am 
fated  to  marry  another,  I  can’t  help  it;  you  know 
there  is  no  struggling  against  my  fate.” 

Poor  Sally  thought  of  nothing  and  dreamt  of 
nothing  all  the  week,  but  the  blue  coat  and  the  grev . 
eyes.  She  made  a  hundred  blunders  at  her  work'. 
She  put  her  rennet  into  the  butter-pan,  and  her 
skimming  dish  into  the  cheese-tub.  She  gave  the 
curd  to  the  hogs,  and  put  the  whey  into  the  vats. 
She  put  her  little  knife  out  of  the  pocket,  for  fear 
it  should  cut  love  ;  and  would  not  stay  in  the  kitchen 
if  there  was  not  an  even  number  of  people,  lest  it 
should  break  the  charm.  She  grew  cold  and  mys¬ 
terious  in  her  behaviour  to  faithful  Jacob,  whom  she 
truly  loved.  But  the  more  she  thought  of  the 
fortune-teller,  the  more  she  was  convinced  that  brown 
hair  and  black  eyes  were  not  what  she  was  fated  to 
marry,  and  therefore,  though  she  trembled  to  think 
it,  Jacob  could  not  be  the  man. 

On  Sunday  she  was  too  uneasy  to  go  to  church;  for 
poor  Sally  had  never  been  taughtthather  being  uneasy 
-was  only  a  fresh  reason  why  she  ought  to  go  thither. 
She  spent  the  whole  afternoon  in  her  little  garnet, 
dressing  in  all  her  best.  First  she  put  on  her  red 
ribbon,  which  she  had  bought  at  last  Lammas,  fair  : . 
then  she  recollected  that  red  was  an  unlucky  colour, 
and  changed  it  for  a  blue  ribbon,  tied  in  a  true- 
lovers’  knot ;  but  suddenly  calling  to  mind  that  poor 
Jacob  had  bought  this  knot  for  her  of  a  pedlar  at  the 
door,  and  that  she  had  promised  to  wear  it  for  his 
sake,  her  heart  smote  her,  and  she  laid  it  by,  sighing’ 
to  think  she  was  not  fated  to  marry  the  man  who 
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had  given  it  to  her.  When  she  had  looked  at  her¬ 
self  twenty  times  in  the  glass,  (for  one  vain  action 
always  brings  on  another,)  she  set  off,  trembling  and 
shaking  every  step  she  went.  She  walked  eagerly 
towards  the  church-yard,  not  daring  to  look  to  the 
right  or  left,  for  fear  she  should  spy  Jacob,  who  would 
have  offered  to  walk  with  her,  and  so  have  spoilt  all. 
As  soon  as  she  came  within  sight  of  the  wall,  she  spied 
»  a  man  sitting  upon  it.  Her  heart  beat  violently. 

,  She  looked  again ;  but,  alas  !  the  stranger  not  only 
had  on  a  black  coat,  but  neither  hair  nor  eyes 
answered  the  description.  She  now  happened  to 
cast  her  eyes  on  the  church-clock,  and  found  she 
was  two  hours  before  her  time.  This  was  some  com¬ 
fort.  She  walked  away,  and  got  rid  of  the  two 
hours,  as  well  as  she  could,  paying  great  attention 
as  she  went,  not  to  walk  over  any  straws  which  lay 
across,  and  carefully  looking  to  see  if  there  were  never 
an  old  horse-shoe  in  the  way,  that  infallible  symptom 
of  good  fortune.  While  the  clock  was  striking  seven, 
she  returned  to  the  church-yard,  and,  Oh  !  the  won¬ 
derful  power  of  fortune-tellers  !  there  she  saw  him  ! 
there  sat  the  very  man  !  his  hair  as  light  as  flax,  his 
eyes  as  blue  as  butter-milk,  and  his  shoulders  as 
round  as  a  tub.  Every  tittle  agreed,  to  the  very 
nosegay  in  his  waistcoat  button-hole.  At  first, 
indeed,  she  thought  it  had  been  sweetbriar,  and, 
glad  t'6  catch  at  a  straw,  whispered  to  herself,  it  is 
not  he,  and  I  shall  marry  Jacob  still ;  but  on  looking 
again,  she  saw  it  was  southernwood  plain  enough,  and 
that  ofcourse  all  was  over.  The  man  accosted  her  with 
some  very  nonsensical,  but  too  acceptable,  compli¬ 
ments.  Sally  was  naturally  a  modest  girl,  and,  but 
for  Rachel’s  wicked  arts,  would  not  have  had  courage 
to  talk  with  a  strange  man  :  but  how  could  she  resist 
her  fate,  you  know  ?  After  a  little  discourse,  she 
asked  him,  with  a  trembling  heart,  what  might  be 
his  name  ?  “  Robert  Price,  at  your  service,”  was  the 
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answer.  ‘ ‘  Robert  Price  !  that  is  R.  P .  as  sure  as  I  am 
alive,  and  the  fortune-teller  was  a  witch  !  It  is  all  out ! 
it  is  all  out !  O  the  wonderful  art  of  fortune-tellers  !” 

The  little  sleep  she  had  that  night  was  disturbed 
with  dreams  of  graves,  and  ghosts,  and  funerals  ; 
but  as  they  were  morning  dreams,  she  knew  those 
always  went  by  contraries,  and  that  a  funeral  denoted 
a  wedding.  Still  a  sigh  would  now  and  then  heave,  to 
think  that  in  that  wedding  Jacob  could  have  no  part. 
Such  of  my  readers  as  know  the  power  which  super-, 
stition  has  over  the  weak  and  credulous  mind, 
scarcely  need  be  told,  that  poor  Sally’s  unhappiness 
was  soon  completed.  She  forgot  all  her  vows  to 
Jacob ;  she  at  once  forsook  an  honest  man  whom 
she  loved,  and  consented  to  marry  a  stranger,  of 
whom  she  knew  nothing,  from  a  ridiculous  notion 
that  she  was  compelled  to  do  so  by  a  decree  which 
she  had  it  not  in  her  power  to  resist.  She  married 
this  Robert  Price,  the  strange  gardener,  whom  she 
soon  found  to  be  very  worthless,  and  very  much  in 
debt.  He  had  no  such  thing  as  “  money  beyond 
sea,”  as  the  fortune-teller  had  told  her ;  but,  alas  ! 
he  had  another  wife  there.  He  got  immediate  pos¬ 
session  of  Sally’s  twenty  pounds.  Rachel  put  in  for 
her  share,  but  he  refused  to  give  her  a  farthing,  and 
bid  her  get  away,  or  he  would  have  her  taken  up  on 
the  vagrant  act.  He  soon  ran  away  from  Sally, 
leaving  her  to  bewail  her  own  weakness  ;  for  it  was 
that  indeed,  and  not  any  irresistible  fate,  which  had 
been  the  cause  of  her  ruin.  To  complete  her  misery, 
she  herself  was  suspected  of  having  stolen  the  silver 
cup  which  Rachel  had  pocketed.  Her  master,  how¬ 
ever,  would  not  prosecute  her,  as  she'  was  falling  into 
a  deep  decline  ;  and  she  died  in  a  few  months  of  a 
broken  heart — a  sad  warning  to  all  credulous  girls. 

Rachel,  whenever  she  got  near  home,  used  to  drop 
her  trade  of  fortune-telling,  and  only  dealt  in  the 
wares  of  her  basket.  Mr.  Wilson,  the  clergyman, 
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found  her  one  day  dealing  out  some  very  wicked 
ballads  to  some  children.  He  went  up,  with  a  view 
to  give  her  a  reprimand  ;  but  had  no  sooner  begun 
his” exhortation,  than  up  came  a  constable,  followed 
by  several  people.  44  There  she  is ;  that  is  she ; 
that  is  the  old  witch  who  tricked  my  wife  out  of  the 
five  guineas,”  said  one  of  them.  “  Do  your  office, 
constable  ;  seize  that  old  hag.  She  may  tell  for¬ 
tunes  and  find  pots  of  gold  in  Taunton  gaol,  for 
there  she  will  have  nothing  else  to  do  !  This  was 
that  very  Farmer  Jenkins,  whose  wife  had  been 
cheated  by  Rachel  of  the  five  guineas.  He  bad 
taken  pains  to  trace  her  to  her  own  parish :  he  did 
not  so  much  value  the  loss  of  the  money,  as  he 
thought  it  was  a  duty  he  owed  the  public  to  clear 
the  country  of  such  vermin.  Mr.  Wilson  imme¬ 
diately  committed  her.  She  took  her  trial  at  the 
next  assizes,  when  she  was  sentenced  to  a  yeai  s 
imprisonment.  In  the  mean  time,  the  pawnbiokei 
to  whom  she  had  sold  the  silver  cup,  which  she  had 
stolen  from  poor  Sally’s  master,  impeached  her  ; 
and  as  the  robbery  was  fully  proved  upon  Rachel, 
she  was  sentenced  for  this  crime  to  Botany  Bay  . 
and  a  happy  day  it  was  for  the  county  of  Somerset, 
when  such  a  nuisance  was  sent  out  of  it.  She  was 
transported  much  about  the  same  time  that  hei 
husband  Giles  lost  his  life  in  stealing  the  net  from 
the  garden-wall,  as  related  in  the  second  part  of 

Poaching  Giles.  .  . 

I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  print  this  little 
history,  as  a  kind  warning  to  all  you  young  men 
and  maidens,  not  to  have  any  thing  to  say  to  cheats, 
impostors,  cunning-women,  fortune-tellers,  conju¬ 
rers,  and  interpreters  of  dreams.  Listen  to  me, 
vour  true  friend,  when  I  assure  you  that  God  never 
reveals  to  weak  and  wicked  women  those  secret 
designs  of  his  providence  which  no  human  wisdom 
is  able  to  foresee.  To  consult  these  false  oracles  is 
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not  only  foolish,  but  sinful.  It  is  foolish,  because 
they  are  themselves  as  ignorant  as  those  whom 
they  pretend  to  teach  ;  and  it  is  sinful,  because  it 
is  prying  into  that  futurity  which  God,  in  mercy 
as  well  as  wisdom,  hides  from  men.  God  indeed 
orders  all  things ;  but  when  you  have  a  mind  to 
do  a  foolish  thing,  do  not  fancy  you  are  fated  to 
do  it.  This  is  tempting  Providence,  and  not  trust- 
;ng  him.  It  is  indeed  charging  God  with  folly. 
Prudence  is  his  gift,  and  you  obey  him  better  when 
you  make  use  of  prudence,  under  the  direction  of 
prayer,  than  when  you  madly  run  into  ruin,  and 
think  you  are  only  submitting  to  your  fate.  Never 
fancy  that  you  are  compelled  to  undo  yourself,  or 
to  rush  upon  your  own  destruction,  in  compliance 
Avith  any  supposed  fatality.  Never  believe  that 
God  conceals  his  will  from  a  sober  Christian  who 
obeys  his  laws,  and  reveals  it  to  a  vagabond  gipsy, 
who  runs  up  and  down  breaking  the  laws  both  of 
God  and  man.  King  Saul  never  consulted  the 
witch  till  he  had  left  off  serving  God.  The  Bible 
will  direct  us  what  to  do,  better  than  any  conjurer ; 
and  there  are  no  days  unlucky,  but  those  which  we 
make  so  by  our  own  vanity,  sin,  and  folly. 
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Addressed  to  all  the  Mechanics,  Journeymen,  and 
Labourers  in  Great  Britain.  By  Will  Chip,  a 
Country  Carpenter.* 


It  is  a  privilege  to  be  prescribed  to  in  things  about  which  our  minds 
would  otherwise  be  tost  with  various  apprehensions.  And  for  pleasure, 
I  shall  profess  myself  so  far  from  doating  on  that  popular  idol,  Liberty, 
that  I  hardly  think  it  possible  for  any  kind  of  obedience  to  be  more  pain¬ 
ful  than  an  unrestrained  liberty.  "Were  there  not  true  bounds,  of  magis¬ 
trates,  of  laws,  of  piety,  of  reason  in  the  heart,  every  man  would  have 
a  fool,  nay,  a  mad  tyrant,  to  his  master,  that  would  multiply  him  more 
sorrows  than  the  briars  and  thorns  did  to  Adam,  when  he  was  freed  from 
the  bliss  at  once,  and  the  restraint,  of  paradise,  and  became  a  greater 
slave  in  the  wilderness  than  in  the  inclosure. — Dr.  Hammond’s  Sermons. 


A  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  JACK  ANVIL,  THE  BLACK¬ 
SMITH— AND  TOM  HOD,  THE  MASON. 

Jack.  What’s  the  matter,  Tom?  Why  dost 
look  so  dismal  ? 

Tom.  Dismal  indeed  !  Well  enough  I  may. 

Jack.  What !  is  the  old  mare  dead  ?  or  work 
scarce  ? 

Tom.  No,  no,  work’s  plenty  enough,  if  a  man 
had  but  the  heart  to  go  to  it. 

Jack.  What  book  art  reading  ?  Why  dost  look 
so  like  a  hang-dog  ? 

Tom  (looking on  his  book).  Cause  enough.  Why, 
I  find  here  that  I  am  very  unhappy,  and  very  miser¬ 
able  ;  which  I  should  never  have  known,  if  I  had 
not  had  the  good  luck  to  meet  with  this  book.  Oh  ! 
’tis  a  precious  book  ! 

*  This  piece,  as  a  pamphlet,  was  published,  and  most  exten¬ 
sively  circulated,  in  1793,  to  counteract  the  pernicious  doctrines 
which,  owing  to  the  French  revolution,  were  then  become 
seriously  alarming  to  the  friends  of  religion  and  government  in 
every  part  of  Europe. — Ed. 
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Jack.  A  good  sign,  tho’— that  you  can’t  find  out 
you’re  unhappy,  without  looking  into  a  book  for  it ! 
What  is  the  matter  ? 

Tom.  Matter?  Why,  I  want  liberty. 

Jack.  Liberty  !  That’s  bad,  indeed  !  What !  has 
any  one  fetched  a  warrant  for  thee  ?  Come,  man, 
cheer  up,  I’ll  be  bound  for  thee.  Thou  art  an  honest 
fellow  in  the  main,  tho’  thou  dost  tipple  and  prate 
a  little  too  much  at  the  Rose  and  Crown. 

Tom.  No,  no,  I  want  a  new  constitution. 

Jack.  Indeed !  Why,  I  thought  thou  hadst  been 
a  desperate  healthy  fellow.  Send  for  the  doctor 
directly. 

Tom.  I’m  not  sick  ;  I  want  liberty  and  equa¬ 
lity,  and  the  rights  of  man. 

Jack.  Oh,  now  I  understand  thee.  What !  thou 
art  a  leveller  and  a  republican,  I  warrant  ? 

Tom.  I’m  a  friend  of  the  people.  I  want  a 
reform. 

Jack.  Then  the  shortest  way  is  to  mend  thyself. 

Tom.  But  I  want  a  general  reform. 

Jack.  Then  let  every  one  mend  one. 

Torn.  Pooh  !  I  want  freedom  and  happiness,  the 
same  as  they  have  got  in  France. 

Jack.  What,  Tom,  we  imitate  them  !  We  follow 
the  French  !  Why,  they  only  began  all  this  mischief 
at  first,  in  order  to  be  just  what  we  are  already ; 
and  what  a  blessed  land  must  this  be,  to  be  in  actual 
possession  of  all  they  ever  hoped  to  gain  by  all  their 
hurly-burly.  Imitate  them,  indeed !  Why,  I’d 
sooner  go  to  the  Negroes  to  get  learning,  or  to  the 
Turks  to  get  religion,  than  to  the  French  for  free¬ 
dom  and  happiness. 

Tom.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  ar’n’t  the 
French  free  ? 

Jack.  Free,  Tom!  ay,  free  with  a  witness. 
They  are  all  so  free,  that  there’s  nobody  safe.  They 
make  free  to  rob  whom  they  will,  and  kill  whom 
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they  will.  If  they  don’t  like  a  man’s  looks,  they 
make  free  to  hang  him  without  judge  or  jury,  and 
the  next  lamp-post  serves  for  the  gallows  ;  so  then 
they  call  themselves  free,  because  you  see  they  have 
no  law  left  to  condemn  them,  and  no  king  to  take 
them  up  and  hang  them  for  it. 

Tom.  Ah,  but,  Jack,  didn’t  their  king  formerly 
hang  people  for  nothing,  too  ?  and  besides,  were  not 
they  all  papists  before  the  revolution  ? 

Jack.  Why,  true  enough,  they  had  but  a  poor  sort 
of  religion  ;  but  bad  is  better  than  none,  Tom.  And 
so  was  the  government  bad  enough  too  ;  for  they 
could  clap  an  innocent  man  into  prison,  and  keep  him 
there  too,  as  long  as  they  would,  and  never  say,  with 
your  leave,  or  by  your  leave,  gentlemen  of  the  jury. 
But  what’s  all  that  to  us  ? 

Tom.  To  us !  Why,  don’t  our  governors  put  many 
of  our  poor  folks  in  prison  against  their  will  ?  What 
are  all  the  jails  for  ?  Down  with  the  jails,  I  say  ! 
all' men  should  be  free. 

Jack.  Harkee,  Tom,  a  few  rogues  in  prison  keep 
the  rest  in  order,  and  then  honest  men  go  about 
their  business  in  safety,  afraid  of  nobody  ;  that  s  the 
way  to  be  free.  And  let  me  tell  thee,  Tom,  thou  and 
I  are  tried  by  our  peers  as  much  as  a  lord  is.  Why, 
the  king  can’t  send  me  to  prison,  if  I  do  no  harm ; 
and  if  I  do,  there’s  reason  good  why  I  should  go 
there.  I  may  go  to  law  with  Sir  John  at  the  great 
castle  yonder  ;  and  he  no  more  dares  lift  his  little 
finger  against  me  than  if  I  were  his  equal.  A  lord  is 
hanged  for  hanging  matter,  as  thou  or  I  should  be  ; 
and  if  it  be  any  comfort  to  thee,  I  myself  remember 
a  peer  of  the  realm  being  hanged  for  killing  his  man, 
just  the  same  as  the  man  would  have  been  for  killing 
him.* 

Tom.  A  lord  !  Well,  that  is  some  comfort,  to  be 
sure. — But  have  you  read  the  Rights  of  Man  ? 

*  Lord  Ferrers,  hanged,  in  1760,  for  killing  hissteward. 
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Jack.  No,  not  I  ;  I  had  rather  by  half  read  the 
“  Whole  Duty  of  Man.”  I  have  but  little  time  for 
reading,  and  such  as  I  should  therefore  only  read  a 
bit  of  the  best. 

Tom.  Don’t  tell  me  of  those  old-fashioned  n  otions. 
Why  should  not  we  have  the  same  fine  things  they 
have  got  in  France  ?  I’m  for  a  constitution — and 
organization — and  equalization — and  fraternization. 

Jack.  Do  be  quiet.  Now,  Tom,  only  suppose 
this  nonsensical  equality  was  to  take  place  ;  why,  it 
would  not  last  while  one  could  say  Jack  Robinson  ; 
or  suppose  it  cou’d — suppose,  in  the  general  division, 
our  new  rulers  were  to  give  us  half  an  acre  of  ground 
apiece ;  we  cou’d,  to  be  sure,  raise  potatoes  on  it 
for  the  use  of  our  families  ;  but  as  every  other  man 
would  be  equally  busy  in  raising  potatoes  for  his 
family,  why  then,  you  see,  if  thou  wast  to  break  thy 
spade,  I,  whose  trade  it  is,  should  no  longer  be  able 
to  mend  it.  Neighbour  Snip  would  have  no  time  to 
make  us  a  suit  of  clothes,  nor  the  clothier  to  weave  the 
cloth ;  for  all  the  world  would  be  gone  a  digging.  And 
as  to  boots  and  shoes,  the  want  of  some  one  to  make 
them  for  us,  would  be  a  still  greater  grievance  than 
the  tax  on  leather.  If  we  should  be  sick,  thei’e 
would  be  no  doctor’s  stuff  for  us ;  for  doctor  would 
be  digging  too.  And  if  necessity  did  not  compel, 
and  if  no  inequality  subsisted,  we  cou’d  not  get  a 
chimney  swept,  or  a  load  of  coal  from  pit,  for  love 
of  money.  • 

Tom.  But  still  I  should  have  no  one  over  my  head. 

Jack.  That’s  ac'nistake  :  I’m  stronger  than  thou ; 
and  Standish,  the  exciseman,  is  a  better  scholar  ; 
so  that  we  should  not  remain  equal  a  minute.  I 
shou’d  out-Jight  thee,  and  he’d  out  -wit  thee.  And 
if  such  a  sturdy  fellow  as  I  am,  was  to  come  and 
break  down  thy  hedge  for  a  little  firing,  or  take  away 
the  crop  from  thy  ground,  I’m  not  so  sure  that  these 
new-fangled  laws  wou’d  see  thee  righted.  I  tell  thee, 
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Tom,  we  have  a  fine  constitution  already,  and  our 
forefathers  thought  so. 

Tom.  They  were  a  pack  of  fools,  and  had  never 
read  the  Rights  of  Man, 

Jack.  I’ll  tell  thee  a  story.  When  sir  John 
married,  my  lady,  who  is  a  little  fantastical,  and 
likes  to  do  every  thing  like  the  French,  begged  him 
to  pull  down  yonder  fine  old  castle,  and  build  it  up 
in  her  frippery  way.  No,  says  sir  John,  what !  shall 
I  pull  down  this  noble  building,  raised  by  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  my  brave  ancestors  ;  which  outstood  the  civil 
wars,  and  only  underwent  a  little  needful  repair  at 
the  Revolution;  a  castle  which  all  my  neighbours 
come  to  take  a  pattern  by— shall  I  pull  it  all  down, 
I  say,  only  because  there  may  be  a  dark  closet,  or 
an  awkward  passage,  or  an  inconvenient  room  or 
two  in  it  ?  Our  ancestors  took  time  for  what  they 
did.  They  understood  foundation  work ;  no  running- 
up  your  little  slight  lath-and-plaster  buildings, 
which  are  up  in  a  day,  and  down  in  a  night.  My 
lady  mumpt  and  grumbled  ;  but  the  castle  was  let 
stand,  and  a  glorious  building  it  is ;  tho’  there  may 
be  a  trifling  fault  or  two,  and  tho’  a  few  decays 
want  stopping  ;  so  now  and  then  they  mend  a 
little  thing,  and  they’ll  go  on  mending,  I  dare 
say,  as  they  have  leisure,  to  the  end  of  the  chap¬ 
ter,  if  they  are  let  alone.  But  no  pull-me-down 
works.  What  is  it  you  are  crying  out  for,  Tom  ( 

Tom.  Why,  for  a  perfect  government? 

Jack.  You  might  as  well  cry  for  the  moon. 
There’s  nothing  perfect  in  this  wor’d,  take  my  word 
for  it :  tho’  sir  John  says,  we  come  nearer  to  it  than 

any  country  in  the  world  ever  did. 

Tom  I  don’t  see  why  we  are  to  work  like  slaves, 
while  others  roll  about  in  their  coaches,  feed  on  the 
fat  of  the  land,  and  do  nothing. 

Jack.  My  little  maid  brought  home  a  little  story¬ 
book  from  the  charity-school  t’other  day,  in  which 
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was  a  bit  of  a  fable  about  the  belly  and  the  limbs. 
The  hands  said,  I  won’t  work  any  longer  to  feed 
this  lazy  belly,  who  sits  in  state  like  a  lord,  and  does 
nothing.  Said  the  feet,  I  won’t  walk  and  tire  my¬ 
self  to  carry  him  about,  let  him  shift  for  himself ; 
so  said  all  the  members  ;  just  as  your  levellers  and 
republicans  do  now.  And  what  was  the  conse¬ 
quence  ?  Why,  the  belly  was  pinched,  to  be  sure, 
and  grew  thin  upon  it ;  but  the  hands  and  the  feet, 
and  the  rest  of  the  members,  suffered  so  much  for  want 
of  their  old  nourishment,  which  the  belly  had  been 
all  the  time  administering,  while  they  accused  him  of 
sitting  in  idle  state,  that  they  all  fell  sick,  pined 
away,  and  would  have  died,  if  they  had  not  come 
to  their  senses  iust  in  time  to  save  their  lives,  as  I 
hope  all  you  will  do. 

Tom „  But  the  times — but  the  taxes  !  Jack. 

Jack.  Things  are  dear,  to  be  sure :  but  riot  and 
murder  is  not  the  way  to  make  them  cheap.  And 
taxes  are  high  ;  but  I’m  told  there’s  a  deal  of  old 
scores  paying  off,  and  paying  off  by  them  who  did 
not  contract  the  debt  neither,  Tom.  Besides,  things 
are  mending,  I  hope ;  and  what  little  is  done,  is  for 
us  poor  people ;  our  candles  are  somewhat  cheaper, 
and,  I  dare  say,  if  the  honest  gentleman  who  has 
the  management  of  things  is  not  disturbed  by  you 
levellers,  things  will  mend  every  day.  But  bear 
one  thing  in  mind ;  the  more  we  riot,  the  more  we 
shall  have  to  pay  ;  the  more  mischief  is  done,  the 
more  will  the  repairs  cost ;  the  more  time  we  wast 
in  meeting  to  redress  public  wrongs,  the  more  we 
shall  increase  our  private  wants.  And  mind,  too, 
that  ’tis  working,  and  not  murmuring,  which  puts 
bread  in  our  children’s  mouths,  and  a  new  coat  on 
our  own  backs.  Mind  another  thing,  too:  we  have 
not  the  same  ground  of  complaint ;  in  France  the 
poor  paid  all  the  taxes,  as  I  have  heard  ’em  say,  and 
the  quality  paid  nothing. 
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Tom.  Well,  I  know  what’s  what,  as  well  as 
another  ;  and  I’m  as  fit  to  govern — 

Jack.  No,  Tom,  no.  You  are  indeed  as  good  as 
another  man,  seeing  you  have  hands  to  work,  and 
a  soul  to  be  saved.  But  are  all  men  fit  for  all  kinds 
of  things  ?  Solomon  says,  “  How  can  he  be  wise, 
whose  talk  is  of  oxen  ?”  Every  one  in  his  way.  I 
am  a  better  judge  of  a  horse-shoe  than  sir  John; 
but  he  has  a  deal  better  notion  of  state  affairs  than 
I ;  and  I  can  no  more  do  without  his  employ  than 
he  can  do  without  my  farriery.  Besides,  few  are 
so  poor,  but  they  may  get  a  vote  for  a  parliament- 
man  ;  and  so  you  see  the  poor  have  as  much  share  in 
the  government  as  they  well  know  how  to  manage. 

Tom.  But  I  say  all  men  are  equal.  Why  should 
one  be  above  another  ? 

Jack.  If  that’s  thy  talk,  Tom,  thou  dost  quarrel 
with  Providence,  and  not  with  Government.  For 
the  woman  is  below  her  husband,  and  the  children 
are  below  their  mother,  and  the  servant  is  below  his 
master. 

Tom.  But  the  subject  is  not  below  the  king  :  all 
kings  are  “  crowned  ruffians  and  all  governments 
are  wicked.  For  my  part,  I’m  resolved  I’ll  pay  no 
more  taxes  to  any  of  them. 

Jack.  Tom,  Tom,  if  thou  didst  go  oftener  to 
church,  thou  wou’dst  know  where  it  is  said,  “  Ren¬ 
der  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s  and 
also,  “  Fear  God,  honour  the  king.  ”Your  book  tells 
you  that  we  need  obey  no  government  but  that  of 
the  people  ;  and  that  we  may  fashion  and  alter  the 
government  according  to  our  whimsies  :  but  mine 
tells  me,  “  Let  every  one  be  subject  to  the  higher 
powers,  for  all  power  is  of  God,  the  powers  that  be 
are  ordained  of  God  ;  whosoever  therefore  resisteth 
the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God.”  Thou 
say’st,  thou  wilt  pay  no  taxes  to  any  of  them.  Dost 
thou  know  who  it  was  that  worked  a  miracle,  that 
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he  might  have  money  to  pay  tribute  with,  rather 
than  set  you  and  me  an  example  of  disobedience  to 
government  ?  an  example,  let  me  tell  thee,  worth  an 
hundred  precepts,  and  of  which  all  the  wit  of  man 
can  never  lessen  the  value.  Then  there’s  another 
thing  worth  minding  ;  when  Saint  Paul  was  giving 
all  those  directions,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans, 
for  obedience  and  submission  ;  what  sort  of  a  king, 
now,  dost  think  they  had  ?  Dost  think  ’twas  a  saint 
which  he  ordered  them  to  obey  ? 

Tom.  Why,  it  was  a  kind,  merciful,  charitable 
king,  to  be  sure ;  one  who  put  nobody  to  death  or  in 
prison. 

Jack.  You  was  never  more  out  in  your  life. 
Our  parson  says  he  was  a  monster — that  he  robbed 
the  rich,  and  murdered  the  poor — set  fire  to  his  own 
town,  as  fine  a  place  as  London — fiddled  to  the 
flames,  and  then  hanged  and  burnt  the  Christians, 
who  were  all  poor,  as  if  they  had  burnt  the  town.* 
Yet  there’s  not  a  word  about  rising.  Duties  are 
fixed,  Tom — laws  are  settled  ;  a  Christian  can’t  pick 
and  choose,  whether  he  will  obey  or  let  it  alone. 
But  we  have  no  such  trials.  We  have  a  king  the 
very  reverse. 

Tom.  I  say  we  shall  never  be  happy,  till  we  do  as 
the  French  have  done. 

Jack.  The  French  and  we  contending  for  liberty, 
Tom,  is  just  as  if  thou  and  I  were  to  pretend  to  run 
a  race ;  thou  to  set  out  from  the  starting-post  when 
I  am  in  already  ;  thou  to  have  all  the  ground  to 
travel,  when  I  have  reached  the  end.  Why,  we’ve  got 
it,  man  !  we’ve  no  race  to  run  !  we’re  there  already  ! 
Our  constitution  is  no  more  like  what  the  French 
one  was,  than  a  mug  of  our  Taunton  beer  is  like  a 
platter  of  their  soup-maigre. 

Tom.  I  know  we  shall  be  undone,  if  we  don’t  get 
a  new  constitution — that’s  all. 

*  The  Emperor  Nero. 
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Jack.  And  I  know  we  shall  be  undone  if  we  do. 
I  don’t  know  much  about  politics,  but  I  can  see  by  a 
little  what  a  great  deal  means.  Now,  only  to  shew 
thee  the  state  of  public  credit,  as  I  think  Tim  Stand- 
ish  calls  it.  There’s  Farmer  Furrow — a  few  years 
ago  he  had  an  odd  £50  by  him  ;  so,  to  keep  it  out 
of  harm’s  way,  he  put  it  out  to  use,  on  government 
security,  I  think  he  calls  it ;  well,  t’other  day  he 
married  one  of  his  daughters,  so  he  thought, 
he’d  give  her  that  fifty  pounds  for  a  bit  of  a  por¬ 
tion.  Tom,  as  I’m  a  living  man,  when  he  went  to 
take  it  out,  if  his  fifty  pounds  was  not  almost  grown 
to  a  hundred  !  and  wou’d  have  been  a  full  hundred, 
they  say,  by  this  time,  if  the  gentleman  had  been  let 
alone.* 

Tom.  Well,  still,  as  the  old  saying  is — I  shou’d 
like  to  do  as  they  do  in  France. 

Jack.  What,  shou’dst  like  to  be  murdered  with 
as  little  ceremony  as  Hackabout,  the  butcher,  knocks 
down  a  calf?  or,  shou’dst  like  to  get  rid  of  thy  wife 
for  every  little  bit  of  tiff?  And  as  to  liberty  of  con¬ 
science,  which  they  brag  so  much  about,  why,  they 
have  driven  away  their  parsons,  (ay,  and  murdered 
many  of  ’em,)  because  they  would  not  swear  as 
they  would  have  them.  And  then  they  talk  of  li¬ 
berty  of  the  press  ;  why,  Tom,  only  t’other  day  they 
hang’d  a  man  for  printing  a  book  against  this  pretty 
government  of  theirs. 

Tom.  But  you  said,  yourself,  it  was  sad  times  in 
France,  before  they  pull’d  down  the  old  government. 

Jack.  Well,  and  suppose  the  French  were  as  much 
in  the  right  as  I  know  them  to  be  in  the  wrong  ;  what 
does  that  argue  for  us  ?  Because  my  neighbour  Fur¬ 
row  t’other  day  pull’d  down  a  crazy  old  barn,  is  that 
a  reason  why  I  must  set  fire  to  my  tight  cottage? 

Tom.  I  don’t  see,  for  all  that,  why  one  man  is  to 

*  This  was  written  before  the  war,  when  the  funds  were  at 
the  highest.  _ 
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ride  in  his  coach-and-six,  while  another  mends  the 

highway  for  him. 

Jack.  I  don’t  see  why  the  man  in  the  coach  is  to 
drive  over  the  man  on  foot,  or  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head, 
any  more  than  you.  And  as  to  our  great  folks,  that 
you  levellers  have  such  a  spite  against ;  I  don’t  pre¬ 
tend  to  say  they  are  a  bit  better  than  they  should  be : 
but  that’s  no  affair  of  mine ;  let  them  look  to  that ; 
they’ll  answer  for  that  in  another  place.  To  be  sure, 

I  wish  they’d  set  us  a  better  example  about  going  to 
church,  and  those  things :  but  still  hoarding's  not 
the  sin  of  the  age;  they  don’t  lock  up  their  money 
— away  it  goes,  and  every  body’s  the  better  for  it. 
They  do  spend  too  much,  to  be  sure,  in  feastings 
and  fandangoes  ;  and  so  far  from  commending  them 
for  it,  if  I  was  a  parson,  I’d  go  to  work  with  ’em, 
but  it  should  be  in  another  kind  of  way  ;  but  as  I 
am  only  a  poor  tradesman,  why  ’tis  but  bringing  more 
grist  to  my  mill.  It  all  comes  among  the  people. 
Their  very  extravagance,  for  which,  as  I  said  before, 
their  parsons  should  be  at  them,  is  a  fault  by  which, 
as  poor  men,  we  are  benefited;  so  you  cry  out  just 
in  the  wrong  place.  Their  coaches,  and  their  furni¬ 
ture,  and  their  buildings,  and  their  planting,  employ 
a  power  of  tradesmen  and  labourers.  Now,  in  this 
village,  what  should  we  do  without  the  castle  ?  Tho’ 
my  lady  is  too  rantipolish,  and  flies  about  all  summer 
to  hot  water  and  cold  water,  and  fresh  water  and 
salt  water,  when  she  ought  to  stay  at  home  with  sir 
John  ;  yet  when  she  does  come  down,  she  brings 
such  a  deal  of  gentry,  that  I  have  more  horses  than 
I  can  shoe,  and  my  wife  more  linen  than  she  can 
wash.  Then  all  our  grown  children  are  servants  in 
the  family,  and  rare  wages  they  have  got.  Our  lit¬ 
tle  boys  get  something  every  day  by  weeding  their 
gardens,  and  the  girls  learn  to  sew  and  knit  at  sir 
John’s  expense  ;  who  sends  them  all  to  school  of 
a  Sunday  besides. 
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Tom.  Ay,  but  there’s  not  sir  Johns  in  every 
village.  J 

Jack.  The  more’s  the  pity.  But  there’s  other 
help.  Twas  but  last  year  you  broke  your  leg,  and 
was  nine  weeks  in  the  Bristol  infirmary,  where 
you  was  taken  as  much  care  of  as  a  lord,  and 
your  family  was  maintained  all  the  while  by  the 
parish.  No  poor-rates  in  France,  Tom  ;  and  here 
there’s  a  matter  of  two  million  and  a  half  paid 
for  the  poor  every  year,  if  ’twas  but  a  little  better 
managed. 

Tom.  Two  million  and  a  half ! 

Jack.  Ay,  indeed.  Not  translated  into  ten- 
pences,  as  your  French  millions  are,  but  twenty 
good  shillings  to  the  pound.  But,  when  this  level¬ 
ling  comes  about,  there  will  be  no  infirmaries,  no 
hospitals,  no  charity-schools,  no  Sunday-schools, 
where  so  many  hundred  thousand  poor  souls  learn 
to  read  the  word  of  God  for  nothing.  For  who  is 
to  pay  for  them  ?  Equality  can’t  afford  it ;  and 
those  that  may  be  willing  won’t  be  able. 

Tom.  But  we  shall  be  one  as  good  as  another,  for 
all  that. 

Jack.  Ay,  and  bad  will  be  the  best.  But  we 
must  work  as  we  do  now,  and  with  this  difference, 
that  no  one  will  be  able  to  pay  us.  Tom  !  I  have 
got  the  use  of  my  limbs,  of  my  liberty,  of  the  laws, 
and  of  my  bible.  The  two  first  I  take  to  be  my 
natural  rights  ;  the  two  last  my  civil  and  religious 
rights  :  these,  I  take  it,  are  the  true  rights  of  man , 
and  all  the  rest  is  nothing  but  nonsense,  and  mad¬ 
ness,  and  wickedness.  My  cottage  is  my  castle ; 

I  sit  down  in  it  at  night  in  peace  and  thankfulness, 
and  “  no  man  maketh  me  afraid.”  Instead  of 
indulging  discontent  because  another  is  richer  than 
I  in  this  world,  (for  envy  is  at  the  bottom  of  your 
equality  works,)  I  read  my  bible,  go  to  church, 
and  look  forward  to  a  treasure  in  heaven. 

Q  2 
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Tom.  Ay,  but  the  French  have  got  it  in  this 

world.  ,  , 

Jack.  Tis  all  a  lie,  Tom.  Sir  John  s  butler  says 

his  master  gets  letters  which  say  ’tis  all  a  lie.  Tis 
all  murder,  and  nakedness,  and  hunger  ;  many  o 
the  poor  soldiers  fight  without  victuals,  and  maich 
without  clothes.  These  are  your  democrats  !  Toni. 

Tom.  What,  then,  dost  think  all  the  men  on  our 
side  wicked  ^ 

Jack.  No— not  so,  neither if  some  of  the  leaders 
are  knaves,  more  of  the  followers  are  fools.  Sii 
John,  who  is  wiser  than  I,  says  the  whole  system 
is  the  operation  of  fraud  upon  folly.  They  ve 
made  fools  of  most  of  you,  as  I  believe.  I  judge 
no  man,  Tom;  I  hate  no  man.  Even  republicans 
and  levellers,  I  hope,  will  always  enjoy  the  pio- 
tection  of  our  laws  ;  though  I  hope  they  will  never 
be  our  law -makers.  There  are  many  true  dissen¬ 
ters,  and  there  are  some  hollow  churchmen  ;  and  a 
good  man  is  a  good  man,  whether  his  church  has 
got  a  steeple  to  it  or  not.  The  new-fashioned  way 
of  proving  one’s  religion  is  to  hate  somebody. 
Now,  though  some  folks  pretend  that  a  man’s 
hating  a  papist,  or  a  presbyterian,  proves  him  to 
be  a  good  churchman,  it  don’t  prove  him  to  be  a 
good  Christian,  Tom.  As  much  as  I  hate  republi¬ 
can  works,  Fd  scorn  to  live  in  a  country  where 
there  was  not  liberty  of  conscience,  and  where 
every  man  might  not  worship  God  in  his  own  way. 
Now,  that  liberty  they  had  not  in  France  ;  the 
bible  was  shut  up  in  an  unknown,  heathenish 
tongue.  While  here,  thou  and  I  can  make  as  free 
use  of  our’s  as  a  bishop  ;  can  no  more  be  sent  to 
prison  unjustly,  than  the  judge  who  tries  us  ;  and 
are  as  much  taken  care  of  by  the  laws  as  the  par¬ 
liament-man  who  makes  them.  Then,  as  to  your 
thinking  that  the  new  scheme  will  make  you  happy, 
look  among  your  own  set,  and  see  if  any  thing  can 
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be  so  dismal  and  discontented  as  a  leveller. — 
Look  at  France.  These  poor  French  fellows  used 
to  be  the  merriest  dogs  in  the  world  ;  but  since 
equality  came  in,  I  don’t  believe  a  Frenchman  has 
ever  laughed. 

Tom.  What  then  dost  thou  take  French  liberty 
to  be  ? 

Jack.  To  murder  more  men  in  one  night,  than 
ever  their  poor  king  did  in  his  whole  life. 

Tom.  And  what  dost  thou  take  a  Democrat  to  be  ? 

Jack.  One  who  likes  to  be  governed  by  a 
thousand  tyrants,  and  yet  can’t  bear  a  king. 

Tom.  What  is  Equality  ? 

Jack.  For  every  man  to  pull  down  every  one 
that  is  above  him ;  while,  instead  of  raising  those 
below  him  to  his  own  level,  he  only  makes  use  of 
them  as  steps  to  raise  himself  to  the  place  of  those 
he  has  tumbled  down. 

Tom.  What  is  the  new  rights  of  man  ? 

Jack.  Battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death. 

Tom.  What  is  it  to  be  an  enlightened  people  ? 

Jack.  To  put  out  the  light  of  the  gospel,  con¬ 
found  right  and  wrong,  and  grope  about  in  pitch 
darkness.  ' 

Tom.  What  is  Philosophy,  that  Tim  Standish 
talks  so  much  about  ? 

Jack.  To  believe  that  there’s  neither  God,  nor 
devil,  nor  heaven,  nor  hell ;  to  dig  up  a  wicked 
old  fellow’s*  rotten  bones,  whose  books,  sir  John 
says,  have  been  the  ruin  of  thousands  ;  and  to  set 
his  figure  up  in  a  church  and  worship  him. 

Tom.  And  what  is  a  Patriot  according  to  the 
new  school  ? 

Jack.  A  man  who  loves  every  other  country  better 
than  his  own,  and  France  best  of  all. 

Tom.  And  what  is  benevolence  ? 

Jack.  Why,  in  the  new-fangled  language,  it 
means  contempt  of  religion,  aversion  to  justice, 
*  Voltaire. 
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overturning  of  law,  doting  on  all  mankind  in  ge¬ 
neral,  and  hating  every  body  in  particular. 

Tom.  And  what  mean  the  other  hard  words  that 
Tim  talks  about— organization,  and  function,  and 
civism,  and  incivism,  and  equalization,  and  inviola¬ 
bility,  and  imprescriptible,  and  fraternization'? 

Jack.  Nonsense,  gibberish, downright  hocus-pocus. 

I  know  ’tis  not  English ;  sir  John  says  ’tis  not  Latin; 
and  his  valet  de  sham  says  ’tis  not  French  neither. 

Tom.  And  yet  Tim  says  he  never  shall  be  happy 
till  all  these  fine  things  are  brought  over  to  England. 

Jack.  What!  into  this  Christian  country,  Tom  ? 
Why  dost  know  they  have  no  Sabbath  in  France  ? 
Their  mob  parliament  meets  on  a  Sunday  to  do 
their  wicked  work,  as  naturally  as  we  do  to  go  to 
church,*  They  have  renounced  God’s  word  and 
God’s  day,  and  they  don’t  even  date  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord.  Why  dost  turn  pale,  man?  And  the 
rogues  are  always  making  such  a  noise,  Tom,  in 
the  midst  of  their  parliament-house,  that  their 
speaker  rings  a  bell,  like  our  penny-postman,  be¬ 
cause  he  can’t  keep  them  in  order. 

Tom.  And  dost  thou  believe  they  are  as  cruel  as 
some  folks  pretend  ? 

Jack.  I  am  sure  they  are,  and  I  think  I  know 
the  reason.  We  Christians  set  a  high  value  on  life, 
because  we  know  that  every  fellow-creature  has  an 
immortal  soul :  a  soul  to  be  saved  or  lost,  Tom — 
Whoever  believes  that,  is  a  little  cautious  how  he 

*  Since  this  they  have  crammed  ten  days  into  the  week,  in 
order  to  throw  Sunday  out  of  it. — One  of  the  first  and  most 
capital  strokes  against  Christiamity  was  the  alteration  of  the 
calendar,  and  the  division  of  time  into  decades,  instead  of  weeks 
of  seven  days.  But  though  the  French  convention  had  such 
very  able  mathematicians  and  astronomers  among  them,  as 
Bailly  and  Lalande,  their  blundering  scheme  of  atheism  only 
served  to  expose  the  folly  of  the  inventors.  The  proscribed 
calendar  was  restored,  for  the  sake  of  convenience ;  but  the 
Christian  Sabbath  in  France  is  still  desecrated. — Ed. 
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sends  a  soul  unprepared  to  his  grand  account.  But 
he  who  believes  a  man  is  no  better  than  a  dog,  will 
make  no  more  scruple  of  killing  one  than  the  other. 

Tom.  And  dost  thou  think  our  rights  of  man 
will  lead  to  all  this  wickedness  ? 

Jack.  As  sure  as  eggs  are  eggs. 

Tom.  I  begin  to  think  we  are  better  off  as  we  are. 

Jack.  I’m  sure  on’t.  This  is  only  a  scheme  to 
make  us  go  back  in  every  thing.  ’Tis  making  our¬ 
selves  poor  when  we  are  getting  rich,  and  discon¬ 
tented  when  we  are  comfortable. 

Tom.  I  begin  to  think  I’m  not  so  very  unhappy 
as  I  had  got  to  fancy. 

Jack.  Tom,  I  don’t  care  for  drink  myself,  but 
thou  dost;  and  I’ll  argue  with  thee,  not  in  the  way 
of  principle,  but  in  thy  own  way  ;  when  there’s  all 
equality,  there  will  be  no  superfluity  ;  when  there’s 
no  wages,  there’ll  be  no  drink  ;  and  levelling  will  rob 
thee  of  thy  ale  more  than  the  malt-tax  does. 

Tom.  But  Standish  says,  if  we  had  a  good  go¬ 
vernment,  there’d  be  no  want  of  any  thing. 

Jack.  He  is  like  many  others,  who  take  the  king’s 
money  and  betray  him  :  let  him  give  up  the  profits 
of  his  place  before  he  kicks  at  the  hand  that  feeds 
him.  Tho’  I’m  no  scholar,  I  know  that  a  good  go¬ 
vernment  is  a  good  thing.  But  don’t  go  to  make 
me  believe  that  any  government  can  make  a  bad 
man  good,  or  a  discontented  man  happy.  What 
art  musing  upon,  man  ? 

Tom.  Let  me  sum  up  the  evidence,  as  they  say 
at  ’sizes— Hem  !  To  cut  every  man’s  throat  who 
does  not  think  as  I  do,  or  hang  him  up  at  a  lamp- 
post! — Pretend  liberty  of  conscience,  and  then  ba¬ 
nish  the  parsons  only  for  being  conscientious  !— Cry 
out  liberty  of  the  press,  and  hang  up  the  first  man 
who  writes  his  mind  ! — Lose  our  poor  laws  ! — Lose 
one’s  wife  perhaps  upon  every  little  tiff! — March 
without  clothes,  and  fight  without  victuals  !— No 
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trade  !— No  bible  !— No  Sabbath,  nor  day  of  rest  '■ 
— No  safety,  no  comfort,  no  peace  in  this  world — 
and  no  world  to  come! — Jack,  I  never  knew  thee 
tell  a  lie  in  my  life. 

Jack.  Nor  wou’d  I  now,  not  even  against  the 
French. 

Tom.  And  thou  art  very  sure  we  are  not  ruined  ? 

Jack.  I’ll  tell  thee  how  we  are  ruined.  We  have 
a  king,  so  loving,  that  he  wou’d  not  hurt  the  people 
if  he  cou’d  ;  and  so  kept  in,  that  he  cou’d  not  hurt 
the  people  if  he  wou’d.  We  have  as  much  liberty 
as  can  make  us  happy,  and  more  trade  and  riches 
than  allows  us  to  be  good.  We  have  the  best  laws 
in  the  world,  if  they  were  more  strictly  enforced ; 
and  the  best  religion  in  the  world,  if  it  was  but  better 
followed.  While  Old  England  is  safe,  I’ll  glory  in 
her,  and  pray  for  her ;  and  when  she  is  in  danger, 
I’ll  fight  for  her,  and  die  for  her. 

Tom.  And  so  will  I  too,  Jack,  that’s  what  I  will. 
(sings)  “  0  the  roast  beef  of  Old  England  /” 

Jack.  Thou  art  an  honest  fellow,  Tom. 

Tom.  This  is  Rose  and  Crown  night,  and  Tim 
Standisli  is  now  at  his  mischief ;  but  we’ll  go  and 
put  an  end  to  that  fellow’s  work,  or  he’ll  cor¬ 
rupt  the  whole  club. 

Jack.  Come  along. 

Tom.  No ;  first  I’ll  stay  to  burn  my  book,  and 
then  I’ll  go  and  make  a  bonfire,  and — 

Jack.  Hold,  Tom.  There  is  but  one  thing 
worse  than  a  bitter  enemy ;  and  that  is  an  im¬ 
prudent  friend.  If  thou  wou’dst  shew  thy  love 
to  thy  king  and  country,  let’s  have  no  drinking, 
no  riot,  no  bonfires,  but  put  in  practice  this  text, 
which  our  parson  preached  on  last  Sunday,  “  Study 
to  be  quiet,  work  with  your  own  hands,  and  mind 
your  own  business.” 

Tom.  And  so  I  will,  Jack — Come  on. 
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THOUGHTS 

ON 

THE  MANNERS  OF  THE  GREAT. 


To  a  large  and  honourable  class  of  the  community, 
to  persons  considerable  in  reputation,  important  by 
their  condition  in  life,  and  commendable  for  the 
decency  of  their  general  conduct,  these  slight  hints 
are  respectfully  addressed.  They  are  not  intended 
as  a  satire  upon  vice,  or  a  ridicule  upon  folly,  being 
written  neither  for  the  foolish  nor  the  vicious.  The 
subject  is  too  serious  for  ridicule  ;  and  those  to 
whom  it  is  addressed  are  too  respectable  for  satire. 
It  is  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  those  who, 
filling  the  higher  ranks  in  life,  are  naturally  regarded 
as  patterns,  by  which  the  manners  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  are  to  be  fashioned. 

The  mass  of  mankind,  in  most  places,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  those  conditions  of  life  which  exempt  them 
from  the  temptation  to  shameful  vices,  is  perhaps 
chiefly  composed  of  what  is  commonly  termed  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  world,  good  kind  of  people  ;  for 
persons  of  very  flagitious  wickedness  are  almost  as 
rare  as  those  of  very  eminent  piety.  To  the  latter 
of  these,  admonition  were  impertinent ;  to  the  for¬ 
mer,  it  were  superfluous.  These  remarks,  therefore, 
are  principally  written  with  a  view  to  those  persons 
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of  rank  and  fortune  who  live  within  the  restraints  of 
moral  obligation,  and  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion  ;  and  who,  if,  in  certain  instances, 
they  allow  themselves  in  practices  not  compatible 
with  the  strict  profession  of  Christianity,  seem  to  do 
it  rather  from  habit  and  want  of  reflection,  than 
either  from  a  disbelief  of  its  doctrines,  or  contempt 
of  its  precepts. 

Inconsideration,  fashion,  and  the  world,  are  three 
confederates  against  virtue,  with  whom  even  good 
kind  of  people  often  contrive  to  live  on  excellent 
terms  :  and  the  fair  reputgjtion  which  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  complaisant  conformity  to  the  prevailing 
practice,  and  by  mere  decorum  of  manners,  without 
a  strict  attention  to  religious  principle,  is  a  con¬ 
stant  source  of  danger  to  the  rich  and  great.  There 
is  something  almost  irresistibly  seducing  in  the  con¬ 
tagion  of  general  example  •:  hence  the  necessity  of 
that  vigilance,  which  it  is  the  business  of  Christian¬ 
ity  to  quicken  by  incessant  admonition,  and  which  it 
is  the  business  of  the  world  to  lay  asleep  by  the 
perpetual  opiates  of  ease  and  pleasure. 

A  fair  reputation  is  among  the  laudable  objects 
of  human  ambition ;  yet  even  this  really  valuable 
blessing  is  sometimes  converted  into  a  snare,  by  in¬ 
ducing  a  treacherous  security  as  soon  as  it  is  ob¬ 
tained  ;  and  by  leading  him  who  is  too  anxious 
about  obtaining  it,  to  stop  short  without  aiming  at  a 
higher  motive  of  action.  A  fatal  indolence  is  apt 
to  creep  in  upon  the  soul  when  it  has  once  acquired 
the  good  opinion  of  mankind,  if  the  acquisition  of 
that  good  opinion  was  the  ultimate  end  of  its  endea¬ 
vours.  Pursuit  is  at  an  end  when  the  object  is  in 
possession;  for  he  is  not  likely  to  “press  forward 
who  thinks  he  has  already  attained.”  The  love  of 
worldly  reputation,  and  the  desire  of  God’s  favour 
have  this  specific  difference,  that  in  the  latter,  the 
possession  always  augments  the  desire  ;  and  the  spi- 
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ritual  mind  accounts  nothing  done  while  any  thing 
remains  undone. 

But  after  all,  a  fair  fame,  the  support  of  numbers, 
and  the  flattering  concurrence  of  human  opinion,  is 
obviously  a  deceitful  dependence ;  for  as  every  in¬ 
dividual  must  die  for  himself,  and  answer  for  himself, 
both  these  imaginary  resources  will  fail,  just  at  the 
moment  when  they  could  have  been  of  any  use.  A 
good  reputation,  even  without  internal  piety,  would  be 
worth  obtaining,  if  the  tribunal  of  heaven  were  fash¬ 
ioned  after  the  manner  of  human  courts  of  judica¬ 
ture.  If  at  the  general  judgment  we  were  to  be 
tried  by  a  jury  of  our  fellow-mortals,  it  would  be  but 
common  prudence  to  secure  their  favour  at  any 
price.  But  it  can  stand  us  in  little  stead  in  the 
great  day  of  decision,  it  being  the  consummation  of 
infinite  goodness  not  to  abandon  us  to  the  mercy 
of  each  other’s  sentence ;  but  to  reserve  us  for  His 
final  judgment  who  knows  every  motive  of  every  ac¬ 
tion  ;  who  will  make  strict  inquisition  into  singleness 
of  heart,  and  uprightness  of  intention  ;  in  whose 
eyes  the  sincere  prayer  of  powerless  benevolence  will 
outweigh  the  most  splendid  profession  or  the  most 
dazzling  action. 

We  cannot  but  rejoice  in  every  degree  of  hu¬ 
man  virtue  which  operates  favourably  on  society, 
whatever  be  the  motive,  or  whoever  be  the  actor ; 
and  we  should  gladly  commend  every  degree  of 
goodness,  though  it  be  not  exactly  squared  by  our 
own  rules  and  notions.  Even  the  good  actions  of 
such  persons  as  are  too  much  actuated  by  a  regard  to 
appearances,  are  not  without  their  beneficial  effects. 
The  righteousness  of  those  who  occupy  this  mid¬ 
dle  region  of  morality  among  us,  certainly  exceeds 
the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  ;  for 
they  are  not  only  exact  in  ceremonials,  but  in  many 
respects  fulfil  the  weightier  matters  of  law  and 
conscience.  Like  Herod,  they  often  “  hear  gladly,” 
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and  “  do  many  things.”  Yet  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
be  thought  severe  in  remarking,  that,  in  general, 
those  characters  in  the  New  Testament,  of  whose 
future  condition  no  very  comfortable  hope  is  given, 
seem  to  have  been  taken,  not  from  the  profligate, 
the  abandoned,  and  the  dishonourable  ;  but  from 
that  decent  class  commonly  described  by  the  term 
of  good  sort  of  people  ;  that  mixed  kind  of  character, 
in  which  virtue  appears,  if  it  do  not  predominate. 
The  young  ruler  was  certainly  one  of  the  first  of 
this  order  ;  and  yet  we  are  left  in  dark  uncertainty 
as  to  his  final  allotment.  The  rich  man  who  built 
him  barns  and  storehouses,  and  only  proposed  to 
himself  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  fortune,  which  we 
do  not  hear  was  unfairly  acquired,  might  have  been, 
for  all  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  a  very  good  sort 
of  man  ;  at  least,  if  we  may  judge  of  him  by  mul¬ 
titudes  who  live  precisely  for  the  same  purposes, 
and  yet  enjoy  a  good  degree  of  credit,  and  who 
are  rather  considered  as  objects  of  respect,  than  of 
censure.  His  plan,  like  theirs,  was  “  to  take  his 
ease,  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.” 

But  the  most  alarming  instance  is  that  of  the 
splendid  epicure,  who  was  clothed  in  purple  and 
fine  linen,  and  fared  sumptuously  every  day.  He 
committed  no  enormities  that  have  been  transmitted 
to  us  ;  for  that  he  dined  well  and  dressed  well, 
could  hardly  incur  the  bitter  penalty  of  eternal 
misery.  That  his  expenses  were  suitable  to  his 
station,  and  his  splendour  proportioned  to  his  opu¬ 
lence,  does  not  exhibit  any  objection  to  his  charac¬ 
ter.  Nor  are  we  told  that  he  refused  the  crumbs 
which  Lazarus  solicited.  And  yet  this  man,  on  an 
authority  which  we  are  not  permitted  to  question, 
is  represented,  in  a  future  state,  as  “  lifting  up  his 
eyes,  being  in  torments.”  His  punishment  seems  to 
have  been  the  consequence  of  an  irreligious,  a 
worldly  spirit,  a  heart  corrupted  by  the  softnesses 
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and  delights  of  life.  It  was  not  because  he  was 
rich,  but  because  he  trusted  in  riches  ;  or,  if  even 
he  was  charitable,  his  charity  wanted  that  principle 
which  alone  could  sanctify  it.  His  views  termi¬ 
nated  here ;  this  world’s  good,  and  this  world’s 
applause,  were  the  motives  and  the  end  of  his 
actions.  He  forgot  God ;  he  was  destitute  of 
piety  ;  and  the  absence  of  this  great  and  first  prin¬ 
ciple  of  human  actions  rendered  his  shining  deeds, 
however  they  might  be  admired  among  men,  of  no 
value  in  the  sight  of  God. 

There  is  no  error  more  common,  or  more  dan¬ 
gerous,  than  the  notion  that  an  unrestrained  indul¬ 
gence  of  pleasure,  and  an  unbounded  gratification 
of  the  appetites  is  generally  attended  with  a  liberal, 
humane,  and  merciful  temper.  Nor  is  there  any 
opinion  more  false  and  more  fatal,  or  which 
demands  to  be  more  steadily  controverted,  than 
that  libertinism  and  good-nature  are  natural  and 
necessary  associates.  For  after  all  that  corrupt 
poets,  and  more  corrupt  philosophers,  have  told  us 
of  the  blandishments  of  pleasure,  and  of  its  ten¬ 
dency  to  soften  the  temper  and  humanize  the  affec¬ 
tions,  it  is  certain,  that  nothing  hardens  the  heart 
like  excessive  and  unbounded  luxury  ;  and  he  who 
refuses  the  fewest  gratifications  to  his  own  volup¬ 
tuousness,  will  generally  be  found  the  least  suscep¬ 
tible  of  tenderness  for  the  wants  of  others.  In  one 
reign,  the  cruelties  at  Rome  bore  an  exact  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  dissoluteness  at  Capreae.  And  in 
another  it  is  not  less  notorious,  that  the  Imperial 
fiddler  became  more  barbarous,  as  he  grew  more 
profligate.*  Prosperity,  says  the  Arabian  proverb, 
fills  the  heart  till  it  makes  it  hard  ;  and  the  most 
dangerous  pits  and  snares  for  human  virtue  are 

*  Nero  ;  whose  early  life,  so  far  from  exhibiting  symptoms  of 
that  cruelty  which  has  made  his  name  proverbially  infamous,  was 
distinguished  by  gentleness  of  manner,  and  acts  of  kindness. 
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those,  which  are  so  covered  over  with  the  flowers  of 
prosperous  fortune,  that  it  requires  a  cautious  foot, 
and  a  vigilant  eye,  to  escape  them. 

Ananias  and  Sapphira  were,  perhaps,  well  esteemed 
in  society  ;  for  it  was  enough  to  establish  a  very 
considerable  reputation,  to  sell  even  part  of  their 
possessions  for  religious  purposes  :  but  what  an 
alarm  does  it  sound  to  hypocrisy,  that,  instead  of 
being  rewarded  for  what  they  brought,  they  were 
punished  for  what  they  kept  back  !  And  it  is  to  be 
feared,  that  this  deceitful  pair  are  not  the  only  one, 
upon  whom  a  good  action,  without  a  pure  inten¬ 
tion,  has  drawn  down  a  righteous  retribution. 

Outward  actions  are  the  surest,  and,  indeed,  to 
human  eyes  the  only  evidences  of  sincerity,  but 
Christianity  is  a  religion  of  motives  and  principles. 
The  Gospel  is  continually  referring  to  the  heart,  as 
the  source  of  good  ;  it  is  to  the  poor  in  spirit,  to 
the  pure  in  heart,  that  the  Divine  blessing  is  an¬ 
nexed.  A  man  may  correct  many  improper  prac¬ 
tices,  and  refrain  from  many  immoral  actions,  from 
merely  human  motvies  ;  but,  though  this  partial 
amendment  is  not  without  its  uses,  yet  this  is  only 
attacking  symptoms,  and  neglecting  the  mortal 
disease.  But  to  subdue  a  worldly  temper,  to  con¬ 
trol  irregular  desires,  and  to  have  “  a  clean  heart,” 
is  to  attack  sin  in  its  strong  holds.  Totally  to 
accomplish  this,  is,  perhaps,  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  human  perfection,  the  best  men  being  con¬ 
stantly  humbled  to  find,  that  when  they  “  would 
do  good,  evil  is  present  with  them  but  to  attempt 
it,  with  an  humble  reliance  on  superior  aid,  is  so 
far  from  being  an  extravagant  or  romantic  flight 
of  virtue,  that  it  is  but  the  common  duty  of  every 
ordinary  Christian.  And  this  perfection  is  not  the 
less  real,  because  it  is  a  point  which  seems  con¬ 
stantly  to  recede  from  our  approaches,  just  as  the 
sensible  horizon  recedes  from  our  natural  eye. 
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Our  highest  attainments,  instead  of  bringing  us, 
“  t0  tlie  mark,”  only  teach  us  that  the  mark  is  at  a 
greater  distance,  by  giving  us  more  humbling  views 
of  ourselves,  and  more  exalted  conceptions  of  the 
state  after  which  we  are  labouring.  Though  the 
progress  towards  perfection  may  be  perpetual  in 
this  world,  the  actual  attainment  is  reserved  for  a 
better.  And  this  restless  desire  of  a  happiness 
which  we  cannot  reach,  and  this  lively  idea  of  a 
perfection  which  we  cannot  attain,  are  among  the 
many  arguments  for  a  future  state,  which  seem  to 
come  little  short  of  demonstration.  The  humble 
Christian  takes  refuge  under  the  deep  sense  of  his 
disappointments  and  defects,  in  this  consoling  hope, 
“  When  I  awake  up  after  thy  likeness,  I  shall  be 
satisfied.” 

Let  me  not  here  be  misunderstood  as  under¬ 
valuing  the  virtues  which  even  worldly  men  may 
possess.  I  am  charmed  with  humanity,  generosity, 
and  integrity,  in  whomsoever  they  may  be  found. 
But  one  virtue  must  not  entrench  upon  another 
Charity  must  not  supplant  faith.  If  a  man  be 
generous,  good-natured,  and  humane,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  not  to  feel  for  him  the  tenderness  of  a 
brother  ;  but  if,  at  the  same  time,  he  be  irreligious, 
intemperate,  or  profane,  who  shall  dare  to  say  he 
is  in  a  safe  state  ?  Good  humour  and  generous 
sentiments  will  always  make  a  man  a  pleasant 
acquaintance  ;  but  who  shall  lower  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel,  to  accommodate  them  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  men  ?  Who  shall  bend  a  straight  rule,  to 
favour  a  crooked  practice  ?  Who  shall  controvert 
that  authority  which  has  said,  that  “  without  holi 
ness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord  ?” 

May  I  venture  to  be  a  little  paradoxical?  anc, 
while  so  many  grave  persons  are  descanting  on  the 
mischiefs  of  vice,  may  I  be  permitted  to  say  a 
word  on  the  mischiefs  of  virtue,  or,  rather,  of  that 

2.  R 
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shining  counterfeit,  which,  while  it  wants  the  spe¬ 
cific  gravity,  has  much  of  the  brightness  of  sterling 
worth  ?  Never,  perhaps,  did  any  age  produce  more 
beautiful  declamations  in  praise  of  virtue  than  the 
present ;  never  were  more  polished  periods  rounded 
in  honour  of  humanity.  An  ancient  pagan  would 
imagine  that  Astrea  had  returned  to  take  up  her 
abode  in  our  metropolis ;  a  primitive  Christian 
would  conclude,  that  “  righteousness  and  peace 
had  there  met  together.”  But  how  would  they  be 
surprised  to  find  that  the  obligation  to  these  duties 
was  not  always  thought  binding,  not  only  on  the 
reader,  but  on  their  eloquent  encomiasts  themselves. 
How  would  they  be  surprised  to  find  that  universal 
benevolence  may  subsist  with  partial  injustice,  and 
boundless  liberality  with  sordid  selfishness  !  that  a 
man  may  seem  eager  in  redressing  the  injuries  of 
half  the  globe,  without  descending  to  the  petty 
detail  of  private  virtues  ;  and  burn  with  zeal  for 
the  good  of  millions  he  never  saw,  while  he  is 
spreading  vice  and  ruin  through  the  little  circle  of 
his  own  personal  influence  ! 

When  the  general  texture  of  an  irregular  life  is 
spangled  over  with  some  constitutional  pleasing 
qualities  ;  when  gaiety,  good  humour,  and  a  thought¬ 
less  profusion  of  expense,  throw  a  lustre  round  the 
faultiest  characters,'  it  is  no  wonder  that  common 
observers  are  blinded  into  admiration  :  a  profuse 
generosity  dazzles  them  more  than  all  the  duties  of 
the  decalogue.  But  though  it  may  be  a  very  good 
electioneering  virtue,  yet  there  are  many  qualities 
which  may  obtain  popularity  among  men,  which  do 
not  tend  to  secure  the  favour  of  God.  It  is  some¬ 
what  strange  that  the  extravagance  of  the  great 
should  be  the  criterion  of  their  goodness  with  those 
very  people  who  are  themselves  the  victims  to  this 
idol :  for  the  prodigal  pays  no  debts  if  he  can 
help  it ;  and  it  is  a  notorious  instance  of  the  dan- 
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ger  of  these  popular  virtues,  and  of  the  false  judg¬ 
ments  of  men,  that  in  one  of  the  wittiest  and  most 
popular  comedies*  which  this  country  has  ever  pro¬ 
duced,  those  very  passages  which  exalt  liberality, 
and  turn  justice  into  ridicule,  were  nightly  ap¬ 
plauded  with  enthusiastic  rapture  by  those  deluded 
tradesmen,  whom,  perhaps,  that  very  sentiment 
helped  to  keep  out  of  their  money. 

There  is  another  sort  of  fashionable  character, 
whose  false  brightness  is  still  more  pernicious,  by 
casting  a  splendour  over  the  most  destructive  vices. 
Corrupt  manners,  ruinous  extravagance,  and  the 
most  fatal  passion  for  play,  are  sometimes  gilded 
over  with  many  engaging  acts  of  charity,  and  a 
general  attention  and  respect  to  the  ceremonials  of 
religion.  But  this  is  degrading  the  venerable  image 
and  superscription  of  Christianity,  by  stamping 
them  on  a  baser  metal  than  they  were  ever  intended 
to  impress.  The  young  and  gay  shelter  themselves 
under  such  examples,  and  scruple  the  less  to  adopt 
the  bad  parts  of  such  mixed  characters,  when  they 
see  that  a  loose  and  negligent,  not  to  say  immoral 
conduct,  is  so  compatible  with  a  religious  profes¬ 
sion. 

But  I  digress  from  my  intention ;  for  it  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  address  to  take  notice  of  any 
actions  which  the  common  consent  of  mankind  has 
determined  to  be  wrong ;  but  of  such  chiefly  as 
are  practised  by  the  sober,  the  decent,  and  the 
regular ;  and  to  drop  a  few  hints  on  such  less  ob¬ 
vious  offences  as  are,  in  general, 

“  Safe  from  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  throne.” 


*  The  School  for  Scandal,  by  Sheridan. — Mrs.  More  became 
acquainted  with  the  author  of  that  popular  drama  at  an  early 
period  of  her  literary  life  :  being  very  intimate  with  his  first 
wife  and  her  family  at  Bath.  She  has  here  sketched  Sheridan’s 
character  in  miniature,  but  most  accurately. — Ed. 

R  2 
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Nor  will  the  bounds  which  I  have  prescribed  my¬ 
self,  allow  of  my  wandering  into  a  wide  and  general 
field  of  observation. 

The  idea  of  the  present  slight  performance  was 
suggested  by  reading  the  king’s  late  excellent  pro¬ 
clamation  against  irreligion  and  immorality.* 
Under  the  shelter  of  so  high  a  sanction,  it  may 
not  be  unseasonable  to  press  on  the  hearts  of  the 
better  disposed,  such  observances  as  seem  to  be 
generally  overlooked,  and  to  remark  such  offences 
as  commonly  elude  censure,  because  they  are  not 
commonly  thought  censurable. 

It  is  obvious  to  all  pious  persons,  that  that  branch 
of  the  Divine  law,  against  which  the  better  kind  of 
people  trespass  with  the  least  scruple,  is  the  fourth 
commandment.  Many  who  would  shudder  at  the 
violation  of  the  other  nine,  seem  without  ceremony 
to  expunge  this  from  the  Divine  code  ;  but  by  what 
authority  they  do  this,  has  never  been  explained. 
The  Christian  legislator  does  not  seem  to  have 
abridged  the  commandments  ;  and  there  is  no  sub¬ 
sequent  authority  so  much  as  pretended  to  by  Pro¬ 
testants. 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  take  notice  of  such 
flagrant  offences  as  lie  open  to  the  cognizance  of 
higher  tribunals  ;  or  to  pollute  this  paper  with 
descanting  on  the  holders  of  card  assemblies  on 
Sundays  ;  the  frequenters  of  taverns  and  gaming¬ 
houses  ;  the  printers  of  Sunday  newspapers ;  the 
proprietors  of  Sunday  stage  coaches  ;  and  others, 
who  openly  insult  the  laws  of  the  land  ;  laws  which 
will  always  be  held  sacred  by  good  subjects,  even 
were  not  the  law  of  God  antecedent  to  them. 

Many  of  the  order  whom  I  here  address,  are 
persons  of  the  tenderest  humanity,  and  not  only 

*  This  tract  was  written  soon  after  the  institution  of  the 
society  for  enforcing  the  king’s  proclamation  against  vice  and 
Irreligion. 
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Wish  well  to  the  interests  of  virtue,  but  are  favour¬ 
ably  disposed  to  advance  the  cause  of  religion  ; 
nay,  would  be  extremely  startled  at  not  being 
thought  sincerely  religious  :  yet  from  inconsidera¬ 
tion,  want  of  time,  want  of  self-examination,  want 
of  a  just  sense  of  the  high  requirements  of  the 
Divine  law,  want  of  suspecting  the  deceitfulness  of 
the  human  heart,  sometimes  allow  themselves  in 
inattentions  and  negligences  which  materially  affect 
their  own  safety,  and  the  comfort  of  others.  While 
an  animated  spirit  of  charity  seems  to  be  kindled 
among  us ;  while  there  is  a  general  disposition  to 
instruct  the  ignorant,  and  to  reform  the  vicious  ; 
we  cannot  help  regretting  that  these  amiable  exer¬ 
tions  should  be  counteracted,  in  some  degree,  by 
practices  of  a  directly  opposite  tendency ;  trifling 
in  their  appearance,  but  serious  in  their  effects. 

There  are  still  among  us  petty  domestic  evils, 
which  seem  too  inconsiderable  to  claim  redress. 
There  is  an  aggrieved  body  of  men  in  our  very 
capital,  whose  spiritual  hardships  seem  scarcely  to 
have  been  taken  into  consideration,  I  mean  the 
hair-dressers,  on  whom 

The  Sunday  shines,  no  day  of  rest  to  them. 

Is  there  not  a  peculiar  degree  of  unkindness  in 
exercising  such  cruelty  on  the  souls  of  men,  whose 
whole  lives  are  employed  in  embellishing  our  per¬ 
sons  ?  And  is  it  quite  conceivable  how  a  lady’s 
conscience  is  able  to  make  such  nice  distinctions, 
that  she  would  be  shocked  at  the  idea  of  sending 
for  her  mantua-maker  or  milliner,*  her  carpenter 
or  mason,  on  a  Sunday,  while  she  makes  no  scruple 
regularly  to  employ  a  hair-dresser  ? 

Is  it  not  almost  ridiculous  to  observe  the  zeal 
we  have  for  doing  good  at  a  distance,  while  we 

*  It  is  feared,  that  since  these  pages  were  written  the  scruple 
of  sending  for  either  is  much  diminished. 
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neglect  the  little,  obvious,  every-day,  domestic 
duties,  which  should  seem  to  solicit  our  immediate 
attention  ?  But  an  action  ever  so  right  and 
praiseworthy,  which  is  only  to  be  periodically  per¬ 
formed,  at  distant  intervals,  is  less  burdensome  to 
corrupt  nature,  than  an  undeviating  attention  to 
such  small,  constant,  right  habits  as  are  hostile  to 
our  natural  indolence,  and  would  be  perpetually 
vexing  and  disturbing  our  self-love.  The  weak 
heart  indulges  its  infirmity,  by  allowing  itself  inter¬ 
mediate  omissions,  and  habitual  neglects  of  duty; 
reposing  itself  for  safety,  on  regular  but  remote 
returns  of  stated  performances.  It  is  less  trouble 
to  subscribe  to  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in 
foreign  parts,  than  to  have  daily  prayers  in  our 
own  families ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  there  are 
multitudes  of  well-meaning  people  who  would 
gladly  contribute  to  a  mission  of  Christianity  to 
Japan  or  Otaheite,  to  whom  it  never  occurred  that 
the  hair-dresser,  whom  they  are  every  Sunday  de- 
•  taining  from  church,  has  a  soul  to  be  saved ;  that 
the  law  of  the  land  co-operates  with  the  Jaw  of 
God,  to  forbid  their  employing  him ;  and  that 
they  have  no  right,  either  legal  or  moral,  to  this 
portion  of  his^  time.  The  poor  man  himself,  per¬ 
haps,  dares  not  remonstrate,  for  fear  he  should  be 
deprived  of  his  employment  for  the  rest  of  the 
week.  If  there  were  no  other  objection  to  a  plea¬ 
surable  Sunday  among  the  great  and  affluent,  me- 
thinks  this  single  one  might  operate  :  would  not 
a  devout  heart  be  unwilling  to  rob  a  fellow-crea¬ 
ture  of  his  time  for  devotion,  or  a  humane  one  of 
his  hour  of  rest  ?  ‘‘  Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his 

neighbour,  therefore  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law.” 

It  is  strange  that  there  should  be  so  little  con¬ 
sistency  in  human  conduct,  that  the  same  persons 
should  gladly  contribute  to  spread  the  light  of 
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Christianity  in  another  hemisphere  ;  while,  by  their 
example,  they  actually  obstruct  the  progress  of  it  at 
homef  But  it  is,  I  doubt  not,  much  oftener  owing 
to  the  imperceptible  influence  of  custom  and  habit, 
than  to  a  decided  ill  intention.  Besides,  it  may  be 
in  morals  as  it  is  in  optics,  the  eye  and  the  object 
may  come  too  close  to  each  other,  to  answer  the 
end  of  vision.  There  are  certain  faults  which 
press  too  near  our  self-love  to  be  even  perceptible 

to  us.  .  . 

The  petty  mischief  of  what  is  called  card  money , 
is  so  assimilated  to  our  habits,  and  interwoven  with 
our  family  arrangements,  that  even  many  of  the 
prudent  and  the  virtuous  no  longer  consider  it  as  a 
worm  which  is  feeding  on  the  vitals  of  domestic 
virtue.  How  many  poor  youths,  after  having  been 
trained  in  a  wholesome  dread  of  idleness  and  gaming, 
when  they  are  sent  abroad  into  the  world,  are  aston¬ 
ished  to  find  that  part  of  the  wages  of  the  servant 
is  to  be  paid  by  his  furnishing  the  implements  ot 
diversion  for  the  guests  of  the  master.  Thus  good 
servants  are  a  commodity  which  has  long  been  dimi¬ 
nishing  by  an  elaborate  system.  The  more  sober 
the  family,  the  fewer  attractions  it  must  necessarily 
have  ;  for  these  servants  will  naturally  quit  a  place, 
however  excellent,  where  there  is  no  play,  for  one 
where  there  is  some  ;  and  a  family,  where  there  is 
but  little,  for  one  where  there  is  much.  Thus,  if  the 
advantage  of  the  dependent  is  to  increase  in  a  direct 
ratio  to  the  dissipation  of  his  employer,  what  encou¬ 
ragement  is  left  for  valuable  servants,  or  what  pro¬ 
spect  remains  of  securing  valuable  servants  for  sober- 

minded  families  ?  .  . 

It  will  be  said,  that  so  small  an  evil  is  scarcely 
worth  insisting  on.  But  a  small  fault,  which  is^ be¬ 
come  a  part  of  system,  in  time  establishes  an  error 
into  a  principle.  And  that  remonstrance  which  should 
induce  people  to  abolish  one  wrong  habit,  or  pluck 
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out  one  rooted  error,  however  trifling,  would  be  of 
more  real  use  than  the  most  eloquent  declamation 
against  vice  in  general.  To  take  out  only  one  thorn 
from  a  suffering  patient,  is  more  beneficial  to  him 
than  the  most  elaborate  disquisition  on  the  pain  he 
is  suffering  from  the  thorns  which  remain. 

It  should  be  held  as  an  eternal  truth,  that  what 
is  morally  wrong  can  never  be  politically  right.  It 
would  be  arguing  great  ignorance  of  human  nature, 
and  exacting  a  very  rigorous  degree  of  virtue  from  a 
person  of  vulgar  sentiments,  to  expect  that  he  should 
wish  well  to  the  interests  of  sobriety,  or  heartily  de¬ 
sire  the  decrease  of  dissipation,  while  the  growth  of 
it  is  made  so  profitable  to  himself.  It  is  requiring 
too  much  to  make  the  temptation  so  forcible,  where 
the  power  of  resistance  is  so  weak.  To  hold  out  to 
a  poor  fellow  the  strong  seduction  of  interest,  and 
yet  to  expect  he  will  retain  the  same  inflexible  prin¬ 
ciple,  is  to  expect  from  an  illiterate  servant  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  virtue,  which  has  not  always  been  found 
even  in  statesmen  and  ministers. 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  enter  into  any  animad¬ 
version  on  the  subject  of  play  itself.  But,  may  we 
not  ask,  without  offence,  if  it  be  perfectly  right  to 
introduce  any  money  arising  from,  or  connected  with 
it,  into  a  part  of  regular  family  economy  ?  Is  it  not 
giving  an  air  of  system  to  diversion,  which  does  not 
seem  entirely  of  a  piece  with  the  other  orderly 
practices  of  many  discreet  families  where  this  odd 
traffic  is  carried  on  ?  Would  not  our  ancestors, 
who  seem  to  have  understood  economy,  and  magni¬ 
ficence  too,  at  least  as  well  as  their  descendants, 
have  been  scandalized,  had  it  been  proposed  to  them 
to  incorporate  play  so  intimately  with  the  texture 
of  their  domestic  arrangements,  as  that  it  should 
make  part  of  their  plan  ?  And  would  they  have 
thought  it  a  very  dignified  practice,  not  to  have  paid 
themselves,  for  the  amusements  of  their  own  houses 
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but  to  have  invited  their  friends  to  an  entertainment 
of  which  the  guests  were  to  defray  part  of  the  expense? 

Let  me  suppose  a  case  :  what  appearance)  would 
it  have,  if  every  gentleman,  who  has  partaken  of  the 
social  entertainment  of  a  friend’s  table,  were,  after 
dinner,  expected  by  the  butler,  to  leave  a  piece  of 
money  under  his  plate  to  pay  for  his  wine  ?  Do 
not  common  sense,  hospitality,  friendship,  and  libe¬ 
ral  feelings  revolt  at  the  bare  suggestion  of  such  a 
project  ?  Yet  there  is  in  effect  as  little  hospitality, 
as  little  friendship,  and  as  little  liberality  in  being 
obliged  to  pay  for  the  cards  as  for  the  wine  ;  both 
equally  making  a  part  of  the  entertainment. 

It  is  hardly  too  ludicrous  to  add,  that,  seeing  how 
this  point  has  been  carried  in  favour  of  the  groom  of 
the  chambers, (and  it  descends  down  to  the  lowest  foot¬ 
man,)  we  need  not  despair  of  seeing  the  butler  insist 
on  being  allowed  to  furnish  the  wine,  for  which  he 
shall  compel  the  guests  to  pay  with  the  same  high 
interest  with  which  they  now  pay  for  the  cards.  It 
will  seem  odd  at  first,  but  afterwards  we  shall  think 
no  more  about  it,  to  see  him,  during  dinner,  noting 
down  those  who  drink  the  more  costly  wines,  that 
they  may  be  taxed  double.  And  it  will  sound  whim¬ 
sical  at  first,  to  hear  the  butler  give  his  master  notice 
that  he  must  quit  his  place,  because  the  company 
have  drank  little  wine.  This  only  sounds  ridiculous, 
while  the  leaving  a  place  through  deficiency  of  card 
money  sounds  reasonable,  because  we  are  accustomed 
to  the  one,  and  the  other  is  not  yet  become  fashionable. 

The  extinction  of  this  favourite  perquisite  would 
at  first  be  considered  as  a  violent  innovation.  All 
reformations  seem  formidable  before  they  are 
attempted.  The  custom  of  vails,  “  which  gave  cor¬ 
ruption  broader  wings  to  fly,”  was  supposed  to  be 
invincible.  Yet  how  soon  did  a  general  concurrence 
exterminate  it !  Had  any  one  foretold  twenty  years 
a o-o,  that  in  a  very  short  space  near  half-a-million 
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of  pilfering,  swearing,  sabbath-breaking  children 
should  be  rescued  from  the  streets,  and  brought  into 
habits  of  sobriety  and  virtue,  should  we  not  have 
laughed  to  scorn  the  spiritual  Hercules,  who  would 
have  undertaken  that  the  cleansing  stream  of  reli¬ 
gious  instruction  should  thus  be  poured  through  the 
Augean  stable  of  ignorance  and  vice,  and  in  some 
measure  wash  away  its  grossest  impurities  ?  * 

The  servant  would  probably  complain  of  the 
annihilation  of  this  gainful  custom  :  but  the  master 
would  find  his  account  in  indemnifying  the  loss  ; 
for  he  in  his  turn  would  be  released  from  the  pre¬ 
posterous  contribution  to  the  wages  of  other  men’s 
servants.  If  in  a  family  of  overgrown  dissipation 
the  stated  addition  should  not  be  found  equivalent 
to  the  relinquished  perquisite,  the  servant  must 
heroically  submit  to  the  disadvantageous  commu¬ 
tation  for  the  public  good.  And,  after  all,  it  would 
be  no  very  serious  grievance,  if  his  reduced  income 
should  not  then  exceed  that  of  the  chaplain.  It 
will  still  at  least  exceed  that  of  many  a  deserving 
gentleman,  bred  to  liberal  learning,  whose  feelings 
that  learning  has  refined  to  a  painful  acuteness, 
and  who  is  withering  away  in  hopeless  penury  with 
a  large  family,  on  a  curacy  but  little  surpassing 
the  wages  of  a  livery  servant. 

The  same  principle  in  human  nature  by  which 
the  nabob,  the  contractor,  and  others,  by  a  sudden 
influx  of  unaccustomed  wealth,  become  voluptu¬ 
ous,  extravagant,  and  insolent,  seldom  fails  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  effect  on  persons  in  these  humbler 
stations,  when  raised  from  inferior  places  to  the 

*  This  alludes  to  the  institution  of  Sunday  Schools  which 
began  at  Gloucester  in  1780  by  the  united  zeal  of  the  Rev.  ffm. 
Stock  and  Mr.  Robert  Raikes,  the  printer,  of  that  city.  The 
success  attending  this  first  experiment  at  juvenile  reformation, 
soon  “spread  the  stream  of  religious  instruction”  through  the 
kingdom. — Ed. 
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sudden  affluence  of  these  gainful  ones.  Increased 
profligacy  on  a  sudden  swell  of  fortune  is  commonly 
followed  by  desperate  methods  to  improve  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  when  impaired  by  the  improvidence 
attending  unaccustomed  prosperity. 

There  is  another  domestic  practice,  which  it  is 
almost  idle  to  mention,  because  it  is  so  difficult 
to  redress,  since  such  is  the  present  state  of  society 
that  even  the  conscientious  think  themselves  obliged 
to  concur  in  it.  That  ingenuity  which  could  devise 
some  effectual  substitute  for  the  daily  and  hourly 
lie  of  Not  at  home,  would  deserve  well  of  society. 
Why  will  not  some  of  those  illustrious  ladies  who 
lead  in  the  fashionable  world,  invent  some  phrase 
which  shall  equally  rescue  from  destruction  the 
time  of  the  master  and  the  veracity  of  the  servant  ? 
Some  new  and  appropriate  expression,  the  not 
adopting  which  should  be  blended  with  the  stigma 
of  vulgarity,  might  accomplish  that  which  the 
charge  of  its  being  immoral  has  failed  to  accom¬ 
plish.* 

The  expediency  of  the  denial  itself,  no  one  will 
dispute,  who  has  a  just  idea  of  the  value  of  time. 
Some  scrupulous  persons  so  very  much  dispute  the 
lawfulness  of  making  their  servant’s  tongue  the 
medium  of  any  kind  of  falsehood,  as  to  make  it 
a  point  of  conscience  rather  to  lay  themselves  open 
to  the  irruption  of  every  idle  invader,  who  sallies 
out  on  morning  visits,  bent  on  the  destruction  of 
business,  and  the  annihilation  of  study.  People 
of  very  strict  integrity  lament  that  this  practice 
induces  a  general  spirit  of  lying,  mixes  itself  with 
the  habit,  and  by  a  quality,  the  reverse  of  an  alte¬ 
rative,  gradually  undermines  the  moral  constitution. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  assert  that  this  is  one  of 

*  Archbishop  Seeker  being  asked  what  he  thought  of  the 
fashionable  phrase  “  Not  at  home,”  said,  “  He  that  first  invented 
it  had  two  lies  to  answer  for — his  own,  and  his  servant’s.”  Ed. 
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those  lies  of  convention,  no  more  intended  to 
deceive,  than  the  dear  sir  at  the  beginning,  or 
your  humble  servant  at  the  close  of  a  letter  to  a 
person  who  is  not  dear  to  you,  and  to  whom  you 
owe  no  subjection.  There  is,  however,  this  very 
material  difference,  that  if  the  first  be  a  falsehood, 
you  do  not  convey  it  by  proxy :  you  use  it  your 
self,  and  you  use  it  to  one  who  sets  no  more  value 
on  your  words  than  you  intended  he  should ;  and 
who  shews  you  he  does  not,  by  using  the  same 
stated  phrase  in  return,  in  addressing  you,  for 
whom  he  cares  as  little.  Here  the  words  pass  for 
no  more  than  they  are  worth. 

The  ill  effects  of  the  custom  we  are  lamenting” 
may  be  traced  in  marking  the  gradual  initiation 
of  an  unpractised  country  servant.  And  who  has 
not  felt  for  his  virtuous  distress,  when  he  has 
been  ordered  to  call  back  a  more  favoured  visi¬ 
tant,  whom  he  had  just  sent  away  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  his  lady  was  not  at  home  ?  Who  has  not 
seen  his  suppressed  indignation  at  being  obliged 
to  become  himself  the  detector  of  that  falsehood 
of  which  he  had  been  before  the  instrument  ?  But 
a  little  practice,  and  a  repetition  of  reproof  for  even 
daring  to  look  honest,  soon  cures  this  fault,  espe¬ 
cially  as  he  is  sure  to  be  commended  in  proportion 
to  the  increased  firmness  of  his  voice,  and  the 
steadiness  of  his  countenance. 

If  this  evil,  petty  as  it  may  seem  to  be,  be  really 
without  a  remedy  ;  if  the  state  of  society  be  such 
that  it  cannot  be  redressed,  let  us  not  be  so  unrea¬ 
sonable  as  to  expect  that  a  servant  will  equivocate 
in  small  instances,  and  not  in  great  ones.  To  hope 
that  he  will  always  lie  for  your  convenience,  and 
never  for  his  own,  is  perhaps  expecting  more  from 
human  nature  in  a  low  and  uncultivated  state  than 
we  have  any  right  to  expect.  Nor  should  the 
master  look  for  undeviating  and  perfect  rectitude 
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from  his  servant,  in  whom  the  principle  of  veracity 
is  daily  and  hourly  weakened  in  conformity  to  his 
own  command. 

Let  us  bring  home  the  case  to  ourselves,  the  only 
fair  way  of  determining  in  all  cases  of  conscience. 
Suppose  that  we  had  established  it  into  a  system  to 
allow  ourselves  regularly  to  lie  on  one  certain,  given 
subject,  every  day,  and  every  hour  in  the  day ; 
while  we  continued  to  value  ourselves  on  the  most 
undeviating  adherence  to  truth  on  every  other  point. 
Who  shall  say,  that  at  the  end  of  one  year  s  tole¬ 
rated  and  systematic  lying,  on  this  individual  sub¬ 
ject,  we  should  continue  to  look  upon  falsehood  in 
general  with  the  same  abhorrence  we  did  when  we 
first  entered  upon  this  partial  exercise  of  it. 

There  is  an  evil  newly  crept  into  polished  society, 
and  it  comes  under  a  mask  so  specious,  that  they 
who  are  allured  by  it,  come  not  seldom  under  the 
description  of  good  sort  of  people.  I  allude  to  Sun¬ 
day  concerts.  Many  who  would  be  startled  at  a 
profane,  or  even  a  light  amusement,  allow  themselves 
to  fancy  that  the  name  of  sacred  music  sanctifies 
the  diversion.  But  if  those  more  favoured  beings, 
whom  Providence  enables  to  live  in  ease  and 
affluence,  do  not  make  these  petty  renunciations  of 
their  own  ways  and  their  own  pleasure,  what  cri¬ 
terion  have  we  by  which  to  judge  of  their  sinceiity  ? 
Por  as  the  goodness  of  Providence  has  exempted  them 
from  painful  occupations,  they  have  neither  labour 
from  which  to  rest,  nor  business  from  which  to 
refrain.  A  little  abstinence  from  pleasure  is  the 
only  valid  evidence  they  have  to  give  of  their  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  divine  precept. 

I  know  with  what  indignant  scorn  this  remark 
will,  by  many,  be  received  :  1  know  that  much  will 
be  advanced  in  favour  of  the  sanctity  of  this  amuse¬ 
ment.  I  shall  be  told  that  the  words  are,  many  of 
them,  extracted  from  the  Bible,  and  that  the  com-. 
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position  is  the  divine  Handel’s.  But  were  the  angel 
Gabriel  the  poet,  the  archangel  Michael  the  com¬ 
poser,  and  the  song  of  the  Lamb  the  subject,  it 
would  not  abrogate  that  statute  of  the  Most  High, 
which  has  said,  “  Thou  shalt  keep  holy  the  Sabbath 
day,  and  thy  servant  and  thy  cattle  shall  do  no 
manner  of  work.”  I  am  persuaded  that  the  halle¬ 
lujahs  of  heaven  would  make  no  moral  music  to  the 
ear  of  a  conscientious  person,  while  he  reflected 
that  multitudes  of  servants  are,  through  his  means, 
waiting  in  the  street,  exposed  to  every  temptation  ; 
engaged  perhaps  in  profane  swearing,  and  idle  if 
not  dissolute  conversation ;  and  the  very  cattle  are 
deprived  of  that  rest  which  the  tender  mercy  of  God 
was  graciously  pleased,  by  an  astonishing  conde¬ 
scension,  to  include  in  the  commandment. 

But  I  will,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  so  far  con 
cede  as  to  allow  of  the  innocence  and  even  piety  of 
Sunday  concerts:  I  will  suppose  (what,  however, 
does  not  often  happen)  that  no  unhallowed  strains  are 
ever  introduced ;  I  will  admit  that  some  attend  these 
concerts  with  a  view  to  cultivate  devout  affections; 
that  they  cherish  the  serious  impressions  excited  by 
the  music,  and  retire  in  such  a  frame  of  spirit  as 
convinces  them  that  the  heart  was  touched  while  the 
ear  was  gratified  :  nay,  I  would  grant,  if  such  a 
concession  would  be  accepted,  that  the  intervals 
were  filled  up  with  conversation  “  whereby  one  may 
edify  another  — yet,  all  these  good  effects,  allowing 
them  really  to  have  been  produced,  will  not  remove 
the  invincible  objection  of  an  evil  example;  and 
what  liberal  spirit  would  refuse  any  reasonable  sa¬ 
crifice  of  its  own  pleasure  to  so  important  a  motive  ? 
Your  servants  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  a 
concert  as  a  secular  diversion ;  if  you,  therefore, 
continue  it  on  a  Sunday,  will  not  they  also  expect 
to  be  indulged  on  that  day  with  their  common 
amusements  ?  Saint  Paul,  who  was  a  very  liberal 
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thinker,  believed  it  prudent  to  make  frequent  sacri¬ 
fices  of  things  indifferent  in  themselves.  He  was 
willing  to  deny  himself  a  harmless  and  lawful  grati¬ 
fication,  “even  as  long  as  the  world  stood,”  rather 
than  shock  the  tender  consciences  of  men  of  less 
understanding.  Where  a  practice  is  neither  good 
nor  evil  in  itself,  it  is  both  discreet  and  generous  to 
avoid  it,  if  it  can  be  attended  with  any  possible  dan¬ 
ger  to  minds  less  enlightened,  and  to  faith  less  con¬ 
firmed.* 

But,  religion  apart,  I  have  sometimes  wondered 
that  people  do  not  yield  to  the  temptation  that  is 
held  out  to  them,  of  abstaining  from  diversions  one 
day  in  seven,  upon  motives  of  mere  human  policy  ; 
as  voluptuaries  sometimes  fast,  to  give  a  keener 
relish  to  the  delights  of  the  next  repast :  for  pleasure, 
like  an  over-fed  lamp,  is  extinguished  by  the  excess 
of  its  own  aliment ;  not  to  say  that  the  instrument 
of  our  gratification  is  often  converted  into  our  bane. 
Anacreon  was  choked  by  a  grape-stone.  The  lovers 
of  pleasure  are  not  always  prudent,  even  upon  their 
own  principles  ;  for  I  am  persuaded  that  this  world 
would  afford  much  more  real  satisfaction  than  it  does, 
if  we  did  not  press,  and  torture,  and  strain  it,  in 
order  to  make  it  yield  what  it  does  not  contain. 
Much  good,  and  much  pleasure,  it  does  liberally 
bestow ;  but  no  labour,  or  art,  can  extract  from  it 
that  elixir  of  peace,  that  divine  essence  of  content, 
which  it  is  not  in  its  nature  to  produce.  There  is 
good  sense  in  searching  into  every  blessing  for  its 
hidden  properties  ;  but  it  is  folly  to  ransack  and 
plunder  it  for  such  properties,  as  the  experience  of 

*  The  author  might  have  extended  her  thoughts  on  fashion¬ 
able  sabbath-breaking  to  the  literary  and  scientific  Converza- 
tion&s  on  Sunday  evenings,  which  had  then  begun  to  prevail 
at  the  West  End  of  the  Town,  during  the  winter  and  spring. 
One  of  the  first  of  these  novelties  was  the  philosophical  meeting, 
held  on  Sundays,  at  Sir  Joseph  Banks's,  in  Soho  Square.— Ed. 
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all  ages  tells  us,  are  foreign  to  it.  We  exhaust  the 
world  of  its  pleasures,  and  then  lament  that  it  is 
empty ;  we  wring  those  pleasures  to  the  very  dregs, 
and  then  complain  that  they  are  vapid  ;  we  erro¬ 
neously  seek  in  the  world  for  that  peace,  which  we 
are  repeatedly  told  is  not  to  be  found  in  it ;  while 
we  neglect  to  seek  it  in  Him  who  has  expressly  told 
us  that  our  happiness  depends  on  his  having  “  over¬ 
come  the  world.” — “  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my 
peace  I  give  unto  you  ;  not  as  the  world  giveth 
give  I  unto  you." 

I  shall,  probably,  be  accused  of  a  very  narrow  and 
fanatical  spirit,  in  animadverting  on  a  practice  so 
little  suspected  of  harm,  as  the  frequenting  of  public 
walks  and  gardens  on  a  Sunday;  and,  certainly, 
there  cannot  be  an  amusement  more  entirely  harm¬ 
less  in  itself.  But  I  must  appeal  to  the  honest 
testimony  of  our  own  hearts,  if  the  effect  be  favour¬ 
able  to  seriousness.  Do  we  commonly  retire  from 
these  places  with  the  impressions  which  were  made 
on  us  at  church  in  their  full  force  ?  We  entered 
these  sprightly  scenes,  perhaps,  with  a  strong  re¬ 
maining  tincture  of  that  devout  spirit  which  the 
public  worship  had  infused  into  the  mind  :  but  have 
we  not  felt  it  gradually  diminish?  Have  not  our 
powers  of  resistance  grown  insensibly  weaker  ?  Has 
not  the  gaiety  of  the  scene  converted,  as  it  were, 
argument  into  illusion  ?  The  doctrines,  which  in 
the  morning  appeared  the  sober  dictates  of  reason, 
now  seem  unreasonably  rigid  ;  and  truths,  which 
were  then  thought  incontrovertible,  now  appear  im¬ 
pertinent.  To  answer  objections  is  much  easier  than 
to  withstand  allurements.  The  understanding  may 
controvert  a  startling  proposition  with  ess  difficulty 
than  the  sliding  heart  can  resist  the  infection  of 
seducing  gaiety.  To  oppose  a  cold  and  speculative 
faith  to  the  enchantment  of  present  pleasure,  is  to 
fight  with  inadequate  weapons  :  it  is  resisting  arms 
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with  rules  ;  it  is  combating  a  temptation  with  an 
idea.  Whereas,  he  who  engages  in  the  Christian 
warfare,  will  lind  that  his  chief  strength  consists  in 
knowing  that  he  is  very  weak  ;  his  progress  will 
depend  on  his  conviction  that  he  is  every  hour  liable 
to  go  back ;  his  success,  on  the  persuasion  of  his 
fallibility  ;  his  safety,  on  the  assurance  that  to  re¬ 
treat  from  danger  is  his  highest  glory,  and  to  decline 
the  combat  his  truest  courage. 

Whatever  indisposes  the  mind  for  the  duty  of  any 
particular  season,  though  it  assume  ever  so  innocent 
a  form,  cannot  be  perfectly  right.  If  the  heart  be 
laid  open  to  the  incursion  of  vain  imaginations,  and 
worldly  thoughts,  it  matters  little  by  what  gate  the 
enemy  entered.  If  the  effect  be  injurious,  the  cause 
cannot  be  quite  harmless.  It  is  the  perfidious  property 
of  certain  pleasures,  that,  though  they  seem  not  to 
have  the  smallest  harm  in  themselves,  they  imper¬ 
ceptibly  indispose  the  mind  to  every  thing  that  is 
good. 

Many  readers  will  be  apt  to  produce  against  all 
this  preciseness,  that  hackneyed  remark  which  one 
is  tired  of  hearing,  that  Sunday  diversions  are  allowed 
publicly  in  many  foreign  countries,  as  well  in  those 
professing  the  reformed  religion,  as  popery.  But 
the  corruptions  of  one  part  of  the  Protestant  world 
are  no  reasonable  justification  of  the  evil  practices  of 
another.  Error  and  infirmity  can  never  be  proper 
objects  of  imitation.  It  is  still  a  remnant  of  the  old 
leaven ;  and,  as  to  pleading  the  practice  of  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  one  blushes  to  hear  an  enlight¬ 
ened  Protestant  justifying  himself  by  examples  drawn 
from  that  benighted  religion,  whose  sanctions  we 
should  in  any  other  instance  be  ashamed  to  plead. 

Besides,  though  I  am  far  from  vindicating  the 
amusements  permitted  on  Sundays  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  by  allowing  that  established  custom  and  long 
prescription  have  the  privilege  of  conferring  right ; 
2.  s 
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yet  foreigners  may,  at  least,  plead  the  sanction  of 
custom,  and  the  connivance  of  the  law  :  while  in 
this  country,  the  law  of  the  land,  and  established 
usage,  concurring  with  still  higher  motives,  give  a 
sort  of  venerable  sanction  to  religious  observances* 
the  breach  of  which  will  be  always  more  liable  to 
misconstruction  than  in  countries  where  so  many 
motives  do  not  concur  in  its  support. 

I  do  not  assert  that  all  those  who  neglect  a 
strict  observation  of  the  Lord’s  day  are  remiss  in 
the  performance  of  all  their  other  duties  ;  though 
they  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  observance  of 
their  other  duties  is  no  atonement  for  the  neglect 
of  this  ;  I  will,  however,  venture  to  affirm,  that  all 
whom  I  have  remarked  conscientiously  to  observe 
this  day  from  right  motives,  have  been  uniformly 
attentive  to  their  general  conduct.  It  has  been 
the  opinion  of  many  wise  and  good  men,*  that 
Christianity  will  stand,  or  fall,  as  this  day  is  neg¬ 
lected,  or  observed.  Sunday  seems  to  be  a  kind  of 
Christian  palladium  ;  and  the  city  of  God  will 
never  be  totally  taken  by  the  enemy,  till  the  obser¬ 
vance  of  that  be  quite  lost.  Every  sincere  soldier 
of  the  great  Captain  of  our  salvation  must,  there¬ 
fore,  exert  himself  in  its  defence,  as  ever  he  would 
preserve  the  divine  fort  of  revelation  against  the 
confederated  attacks  of  the  world  and  the  devil. 

*  The  testimony  of  one  lawyer  will,  perhaps,  he  less  sus¬ 
pected  than  that  of  many  priests.  “  I  have  ever  found,”  says 
the  great  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale,  “by  a  strict  and  diligent 
observation,  that  a  due  observance  of  the  duty  of  Sunday  has 
ever  had  joined  to  it  a  blessing  upon  the  rest  of  my  time  ;  and 
the  week  that  has  been  so  begun,  has  been  blessed  and  prosperous 
to  me  :  and,  on  the  other  side,  when  I  have  been  negligent  of 
the  duties  of  this  day,  the  rest  of  the  week  has  been  unsuccess¬ 
ful  and  unhappy  to  my  own  secular  employments.  So  that 
1  could  easily  make  an  estimate  of  my  successes  the  week  fol¬ 
lowing,  by  the  manner  of  my  passing  this  day.  And  i  d6  not 
WRITE  THIS  LIGHTLY,  BUT  BY  LONG  AND  SOUND  EXPERIENCE.” 

— Sir  Matthew  Hale’s  Worlcs. 
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I  shall  proceed  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the  many 
causes  which  seem  to  impede  well-disposed  people 
in  the  progress  of  religion.  None  perhaps  con¬ 
tributes  to  it  more  than  that  cold,  prudential  cau¬ 
tion  against  the  folly  of  aiming  at  perfection,  so 
frequent  in  the  mouths  of  the  worldly  wise.  “We 
must  take  the  world,”  say  they,  “  as  we  find  it ; 
reformation  is  not  our  business  ;  and  we  are  com¬ 
manded  not  to  be  righteous  overmuch.”  A  text, 
by  the  way.  entirely  misunderstood  and  perverted 
by  people  of  this  sort.  But  these  admonitions  are 
contrary  to  every  maxim  in  human  affairs.  In  arts 
and  letters*  the  most  consummate  models  are  held 
out  to  imitation.  We  never  hear  any  body  cau¬ 
tioned  against  becoming  too  wise,  too  learned,  or 
too  rich.  Activity  in  business  is  accounted  com¬ 
mendable  ;  in  friendship  it  is  amiable  ;  in  ambition 
it  is  laudable.  The  highest  exertions  of  industry 
are  commended ;  the  finest  energies  of  genius  are 
admired.  In  all  the  perishing  concerns  of  earthly 
things,  zeal  is  extolled  as  exhibiting  marks  of  a 
sprightly  temper  and  a  vigorous  mind.  Strange  ! 
that  to  be  “  fervent  in  spirit,”  should  only  be  dis¬ 
honourable  in  that  single  instance  which  should 
seem  to  demand  unremitting  diligence,  aud  unex- 
tinguishable  warmth. 

But,  after  all,  is  an  excessive  and  intemperate 
zeal  the  common  vice  of  the  times  ?  Is  there  any 
very  imminent  danger  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
great  should  transport  them  to  dangerous  and  in¬ 
convenient  excesses  ?  Are  our  young  men  of 
fashion  so  very  much  led  away  by  the  fervours  of 

*  When  Pliny  the  younger  was  accused  of  despising  the  de¬ 
generate  eloquence  of  his  own  age,  and  of  the  vanity  of  aspiring 
at  perfection  in  oratory,  and  of  endeavouring  to  become  the 
rival  of  Cicero  ;  instead  of  denying  the  charge,  he  exclaimed 
with  a  noble  spirit,  “  I  think  it  the  height  of  folly  not  always 
to  propose  to  myself  the  most  perfect  object  of  imitation.” 

2  5 
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piety,  that  they  require  to  have  their  imaginations 
tamed,  and  their  ardours  cooled  by  the  freezing 
maxims  of  worldly  wisdom  ?  Is  the  spirit  of  the 
ao-e  so  very  much  inclined  to  catch  and  commu¬ 
nicate  the  fire  of  devotion;  as  to  require  to  be 
damped  by  admonition,  or  extinguished  by  ridicule? 
When  the  inimitable  Cervantes  attacked  the  wild 
notions  and  romantic  ideas  which  misled  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  he  did  wisely,  because  he  com¬ 
bated  an  actually  existing  evil ;  but  in  this  latter 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  seems  to  be 
little  more  occasion  (among  persons  of  rank,  I 
mean)  of  cautions  against  enthusiasm  than  against 
chivalry  ;  and  he  who  declaims  against  religious 
excesses  in  the  company  of  well-bred  people,  shews 
himself  to  be  as  little  acquainted  with  the  manners 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lives,  as  he  would  do  who 
should  think  it  a  point  of  duty  to  write  another 
Don  Quixote. 

Among  the  devices  dangerous  to  our  moral  safety, 
certain  favourite  and  specious  maxims  are  not  the 
least  successful,  as  they  carry  with  them  an  im¬ 
posing  air  of  indulgent  candour,  and  always  seem 
to  be  on  the  popular  side  of  good-nature.  One  of 
the  most  obvious  of  these  is,  that  method  of  recon¬ 
ciling  the  conscience  to  practices  not  decidedly 
wicked,  and  yet  not  scrupulously  right,  by  the 
qualifying  phrase,  that  there  is  no  harm  in  it. 
I  am  mistaken  if  more  innocent  persons  do  not 
inflame  their  spiritual  reckoning  by  this  treacherous 
apology  than  by  almost  any  other  means.  Few 
are  systematically,  or  premeditatedly  wicked  :  or 
propose  to  themselves,  at  first,  more  than  such 
small  indulgences  as  they  are  persuaded  have  no 
harm  in  them  But  this  latitude  is  gradually  and 
imperceptibly  enlarged.  As  the  expression  is  vague 
and  indeterminate  ;  as  the  darkest  shade  of  virtue, 
and  the  lightest  shade  of  vice,  melt  into  no  very 
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incongruous  colouring ;  as  the  bounds  between 
good  and  evil  are  not  always  so  precisely  defined, 
but  that  he  who  ventures  to  the  confines  of  the 
one,  will  find  himself  on  the  borders  of  the  other  ; 
every  one  furnishes  his  own  definition  ;  every  one 
extends  the  supposed  limits  a  little  farther  ;  till  the 
bounds  which  fence  in  permitted  from  unlawful 
pleasures  are  gradually  broken  down,  and  the 
marks  which  separated  them  imperceptibly  de¬ 
stroyed. 

It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  alarming  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  degeneracy  of  morals  in  the  present 
day,  that  the  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong  are 
almost  swept  away  in  polite  conversation.  The 
most  grave  offences  are  often  named  with  cool 
indifference ;  the  most  shameful  profligacy  with 
affected  tenderness  and  indulgent  toleration.  The 
substitution  of  the  word  gallantry  for  that  crime 
which  stabs  domestic  happiness  and  conjugal  vir¬ 
tue,  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  modern 
abuses  of  language.  Atrocious  deeds  should  never 
be  called  by  gentle  names.  This  must  certainly 
contribute,  more  than  any  thing,  to  diminish  the 
horror  of  vice  in  the  rising  generation.  That  our 
passions  should  be  too  often  engaged  on  the  side  of 
error,  we  may  look  for  the  cause,  though  not  for 
the  vindication,  in  the  unresisted  propensities  of 
our  constitution  :  but  that  our  reason  should  ever 
be  exerted  in  its  favour ;  that  our  conversation 
should  ever  be  taught  to  palliate  it ;  that  our  judg¬ 
ment  should  ever  look  on  it  with  indifference  ;  that 
our  tongues  should  ever  be  employed  to  confound 
the  eternal  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong ;  this  has 
no  shadow  of  excuse — because  this  can  pretend  to 
no  foundation  in  nature,  no  apology  in  temptation, 
no  palliative  in  passion. 

However  defective,  therefore,  our  practice  may 
be  ;  however  we  may  be  allured  by  seduction,  or 
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precipitated  by  passion,  let  us  beware  of  lowering 
the  STANDARD  of  right.  This  induces  an  imper¬ 
ceptible  corruption  into  the  heart,  stagnates  the 
noblest  principle  of  action,  irrecoverably  debases 
the  sense  of  moral  and  religious  obligation,  and 
prevents  us  from  living  up  to  the  height  of  our 
nature,  because  it  prevents  us  from  knowing  its 
possible  elevation.  It  cuts  off  all  communication 
with  virtue,  and  almost  prevents  the  possibility  of 
a  return  to  it.  If  we  do  not  rise  as  high  as  we  aim, 
we  shall  rise  the  higher  for  having  aimed  at  a  lofty 
mark :  but  where  the  rule  is  low,  the  practice 
Cannot  be  high,  though  the  converse  of  the  propo¬ 
sition  is  not  proportionably  true. 

Nothing  more  benumbs  the  exertions  of  ardent 
youthful  virtue  than  the  cruel  sneer  which  worldly 
prudence  bestows  on  active  goodness,  and  the  cool 
derision  it  expresses  at  the  defeat  of  a  benevolent 
scheme,  of  which  malice,  rather  than  penetration, 
had  foreseen  the  failure.  Alas  !  there  is  little  need 
of  any  such  discouragements.  The  world  is  a  cli¬ 
mate  which  too  naturally  chills  a  glowing  gene¬ 
rosity,  and  contracts  an  expanded  heart.  The  zeal 
of  the  most  sanguine  is  but  too  apt  to  cool,  and  the 
activity  of  the  most  diligent,  to  slacken  of  itself ; 
and  the  disappointments  which  benevolence  encoun¬ 
ters  in  the  failure  of  her  best-concerted  projects, 
and  the  frequent  depravity  of  the  most  chosen  ob¬ 
jects  of  her  bounty,  would  soon  dry  up  the  amplest 
streams  of  charity,  were  they  not  fed  by  the  living 
fountain  of  religious  principle. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  part  of  my  subject  without 
animadverting  on  the  too  prompt  alacrity,  even  of 
■Worthy  people,  to  disseminate,  in  public  and  general 
conversation,  instances  of  their  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempts  to  do  good.  I  never  hear  a  charity  story 
begun  to  be  related  in  mixed  company,  that  I  do 
not  tremble  for  the  catastrophe,  lest  it  should 
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exhibit  some  mortifying  disappointment,  which  may 
deter  the  inexperienced  from  running  any  generous 
hazards,  and  excite  harsh  suspicions,  at  an  age, 
when  it  is  less  dishonourable  to  meet  with  a  few 
casual  hurts,  and  transient  injuries,  than  to  go  cased 
in  the  cumbersome  and  impenetrable  armour  of 
distrust.  The  liberal  should  be  particularly  cau¬ 
tious  how  they  furnish  the  avaricious  with  creditable 
pretences  for  saving  their  money,  since  all  the  in¬ 
stances  of  the  mortifications  the  humane  meet  with 
are  carefully  treasured  up,  and  added  to  the  armoiy 
of  the  covetous  man’s  arguments,  and  never  fail  to 
be  produced  by  him  as  defensive  weapons,  upon 
every  fresh  attack  on  his  heart  or  his  puise. 

But  I  am  willing  to  hope  that  that  uncharitable¬ 
ness  which  we  so  often  meet  with  in  persons  of 
advanced  years,  is  not  always  the  effect  of  a  heart 
naturally  hard.  Misanthropy  is  very  often  nothing 
but  abused  sensibility.  Long  habits  of  the  world, 
and  a  melancholy  conviction  how  little  good  he  has 
been  able  to  do  in  it,  harden  many  a  tender-hearted 
person.  The  milk  of  human  kindness  becomes  sour 
by  repeated  acts  of  ingratitude.  This  commonly 
induces  an  indifference  to  the  well-being  of  others, 
from  a  hopelessness  of  adding  to  the  stock  of  human 
virtue  and  human  happiness.  This  uncomfortable 
disease  is  very  fond  of  spreading  its  own  contagion, 
which  is  a  cruelty  to  the  health  of  young  and  unin¬ 
fected  virtue.  For  this  distemper,  generated  by  a 
too  sanguine  disposition,  and  grown  chronical  rom 
repeated  disappointments,  from  having  rated  woildly 
virtue  and  worldly  generosity  too  highly,  there  is 
but  one  remedy,  or  rather  one  prevention;  and  this 
is,  a  general  principle  of  piety.  He  who  is  once  con¬ 
vinced,  that  he  is  to  assist  his  fellow-creatures,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  will  of  God ;  he  who  is  persuaded 
that  his  forgiving  his  fellow-servant  the  hundred 
pence  is  a  condition  annexed  to  the  remission  of  his 
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own  ten  thousand  talents,  will  soon  get  above  all 
uneasiness,  when  the  consequence  does  not  answer 
his  expectation.  He  will  soon  become  only  anxious 
to  do  his  duty,  humbly  committing  events  to  higher 
hands.  Disappointments  will  then  only  serve  to 
refine  his  motives,  and  purify  his  virtue.  His  cha  ¬ 
rity  will  then  become  a  sacrifice  with  which  God  is 
well  pleased  !  His  affections  will  be  more  spiritual¬ 
ized,  and  his  devotions  more  intense.  Nothing 
short  of  such  a  courageous  piety,  growing  on  the 
stock  of  Christian  principle,  can  preserve  a  heart 
hackneyed  in  the  world,  from  relaxed  diligence, 
or  criminal  despair. 

People  in  general  are  not  aware  of  the  mischief  of 
judging  of  the  rightness  of  any  action  by  its  pros¬ 
perity,  or  of  the  excellence  of  any  institution  by  the 
abuse  of  it.  We  must  never  proportion  our  exer¬ 
tions  to  our  success,  but  to  our  duty.  If  every  laud¬ 
able  undertaking  were  to  be  dropped,  because  it 
failed  in  some  cases,  or  was  abused  in  others,  there 
would  not  be  left  an  alms-house,  a  charity-school, 
or  an  hospital  in  the  land.  If  every  right  practice 
were  to  be  discontinued  because  it  had  been  found 
not  to  be  successful  in  every  instance,  and  if  every 
right  principle  were  rejected  because  it  had  not  been 
operative  in  all  cases,  this  false  reasoning,  pushed 
to  the  extreme,  might  at  last  be  brought  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  for  shutting  up  our  churches,  and  burning 
our  bibles. 

But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  proud  and 
arrogant  discretion,  which  ridicules,  as  utopian  and 
romantic,  every  generous  topic  of  the  active  and  the 
liberal ;  so  there  is,  on  the  other,  a  sort  of  popular 
bounty,  which  arrogates  to  itself  the  exclusive  name 
of  feeling,  and  rejects  with  disdain  the  influence  of 
a  higher  principle.  I  am  far  from  intending  to  de¬ 
preciate  this  humane  and  exquisitely  tender  senti¬ 
ment,  which  the  beneficent  Author  of  our  nature 
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gave  us,  as  a  stimulus  to  remove  the  distresses  of 
others,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  our  own  uneasiness. 

I  would  only  observe,  that,  where  not  strengthened 
by  superior  motives,  it  is  a  casual  and  precarious 
instrument  of  good,  and  ceases  to  operate,  except 
in  the  immediate  presence,  and  within  the  audible 
cry,  of  misery.  This  sort  of  feeling  forgets  that  any 
calamity  exists,  which  is  out  of  its  own  sight ;  and 
though  it  would  empty  its  purse  for  such  an  occa¬ 
sional  object  as  rouses  transient  sensibility,  yet  it 
seldom  makes  any  stated  provision  for  miseries, 
which  are  not  the  less  real  because  they  do  not  ob¬ 
trude  upon  the  sight,  and  awaken  the  tenderness  of 
immediate  sympathy.  This  is  a  mechanical  charity, 
which  requires  springs  and  wheels  to  set  it  going; 
whereas,  real  Christian  charity  does  not  wait  to  be 
acted  upon  by  impulses. 

Another  cause  which  very  much  intimidates  well- 
disposed  people,  is  their  terror  lest  the  character  of 
piety  should  derogate  from  their  reputation  as  men 
of  sense.  Every  man  of  die  world  naturally  arro¬ 
gates  to  himself  the  superiority  of  understanding 
over  every  religious  man.  He,  therefore,  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  set  a  high  value  on  his  intel¬ 
lectual  powers,  must  have  made  very  considerable 
advances  in  piety  before  he  can  acquire  a  magnani¬ 
mous  indifference  to  this  usurped  superiority  of 
another ;  before  he  can  submit  to  the  parsimonious 
allotment  of  wit  and  learning,  which  is  assigned 
him  by  the  supercilious  hand  of  worldly  wisdom. 
But  this  attack  upon  his  pride  will  be  no  bad  touch¬ 
stone  of  his  sincerity.  If  his  advances  have  not 
been  so  considerable,  then,  by  an  hypocrisy  of  the 
least  common  kind,  he  will  be  industrious  to  appear 
less  °nod  than  he  really  is  ;  lest  the  detection  of  his 
serious  propensities  should  draw  on  him  the  impu¬ 
tation  of  ordinary  parts  or  low  attainments.  But 
the  danger  is,  that  while  he  is  too  sedulously  intent 
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on  maintaining  his  pretensions  as  an  ingenious  man, 
his  claims  to  piety  should  daily  become  weaker. 
That  which  is  long  suppressed  is  too  frequently 
extinguished. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  more  plainly  discovers  the 
faint  impression  which  religion  has  really  made 
upon  our  hearts,  than  this  disinclination,  even  of 
good  people,  to  serious  conversation.  Let  me  not 
be  misunderstood  :  I  do  not  mean  the  wrangle  of 
debate  ;  I  do  not  mean  the  gall  of  controversy  ; 

I  do  not  mean  the  fiery  strife  of  opinions,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  less  favourable  to  good  nature, 
good  manners,  or  good  society.  But  it  were  to  be 
wished,  that  it  was  not  thought  ill-bred  and  indis¬ 
creet  that  the  escapes  of  the  tongue  should  now 
and  then  betray  the  “  abundance  of  the  heart 
that  when  such  subjects  are  casually  introduced, 
a  discouraging  coldness  did  not  instantly  take 
place  of  that  sprightly  animation  of  countenance 
which  made  common  topics  interesting.  If  these 
“  outward  and  visible  signs”  were  unequivocal,  we 
Should  form  but  moderate  ideas  of  the  “  inward 
and  spiritual  grace.”  It  were  to  be  wished,  that 
such  subjects  were  not  thought  dull  merely  because 
they  are  good  ;  it  were  to  be  wished  that  they  had 
the  common  chance  of  fair  discussion  ;  and  that 
parts  and  learning  were  not  ashamed  to  exert  them¬ 
selves  on  occasions  where  both  might  appear  to  so 
much  advantage.  If  the  heart  were  really  interested, 
could  the  affections  forbear  now  and  then  to  break 
out  into  language  ?  Artists,  physicians,  merchants, 
lawyers,  and  scholars  keep  up  the  spirit  of  their 
professions  by  mutual  intercourse.  New  lights  are 
struck  out,  improvements  are  suggested,  emulation 
is  kindled,  love  of  the  object  is  inflamed,  mistakes 
of  the  judgment  are  rectified,  and  desire  of  excel¬ 
lence  is  excited  by  communication.  And  is  piety 
alone  so  very  easy  of  acquisition,  so  very  natural 
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to  our  corrupt  hearts,  as  to  require  none  of  the 
helps  which  are  indispensable  on  all  other  subjects? 
Travellers,  who  are  to  visit  any  particular  country, 
are  full  of  earnest  inquiry,  and  diligent  research  ; 
they  think  nothing  indifferent  by  which  their  future 
pleasure  or  advantage  may  be  affected.  Every 
hint  which  may  procure  them  any  information,  or 
caution  them  against  any  danger,  is  thankfully  re¬ 
ceived  ;  and  all  this,  because  they  are  really  in 
earnest  in  their  preparation  for  this  journey ;  and 
do  fully  believe,  not  only  that  there  is  such  a  coun¬ 
try,  but  that  they  themselves  have  a  personal  in¬ 
dividual  interest  in  the  good  or  evil  which  may  be 
found  in  it. 

A  farther  danger  to  good  kind  of  people  seems  to 
arise  from  a  mistaken  idea,  that  only  great  and 
actual  sins  are  to  be  guarded  against.  Whereas, 
in  effect,  temptations  to  the  grosser  sins  do  not  so 
frequently  occur  to  those  who  are  hedged  in  by  the 
blessings  of  affluence,  by  a  regard  to  reputation, 
and  the  care  of  health  ;  while  sins  of  omission 
make  up,  perhaps,  the  most  formidable  part  of  their 
catalogue  of  offences.  These  generally  supply  in 
number  what  they  want  in  weight,  and  are  the  more 
dangerous  for  being  little  ostensible.  They  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  repeated  with  less  regret,  because  the 
remembrance  of  their  predecessors  does  not,  like 
the  remembrance  of  formal,  actual  crimes,  assume 
a  body  and  a  shape,  and  terrify  by  the  impression 
of  particular  scenes  and  circumstances.  While  the 
memory  of  transacted  evil  haunts  a  tender  con¬ 
science  by  perpetual  apparition  ;  omitted  duty, 
having  no  local  or  personal  existence,  not  being 
recorded  by  standing  acts,  and  deeds,  and  dates, 
and  having  no  distinct  image  to  which  the  mind 
may  recur,  sinks  into  quiet  oblivion,  without  deeply 
wounding  the  conscience,  or  tormenting  the  imagi¬ 
nation.  These  omissions  were,  perhaps,  among  the 
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“  secret  sins,”  from  which  the  royal  penitent  so 
earnestly  desired  to  be  cleansed  :  and  it  is  worthy 
of  the  most  serious  consideration,  that  these  are  the 
offences  against  which  the  gospel  pronounces  some 
of  its  very  alarming  denunciations.  It  is  not  less 
against  negative  than  against  actual  evil,  that 
affectionate  exhortation,  lively  remonstrance,  and 
pointed  parable,  are  exhausted.  It  is  against  the 
tree  which  bore  no  fruit,  the  lamp  which  had  no 
oil,  the  unprofitable  servant  who  made  no  use  of 
his  talent,  that  the  severe  sentence  is  denounced  ; 
as  well  as  against  corrupt  fruit,  bad  oil,  and  talents 
ill  employed.  We  are  led  to  believe,  from  the 
same  high  authority,  that  omitted  duties,  and  neg¬ 
lected  opportunities,  will  furnish  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  our  future  condemnation.  A  very  awful 
part  of  the  decision,  in  the  great  day  of  account, 
seems  to  be  reserved  merely  for  carelessness,  omis¬ 
sions,  and  negatives.  Ye  gave  me  no  meat ;  ye 
gave  me  no  drink  ;  ye  took  me  not  in  ;  ye  visited 
me  not.  On  the  punishment  attending  positive 
crimes,  as  being  more  naturally  obvious,  it  was 
not,  perhaps,  thought  so  necessary  to  insist. 

Another  cause,  which  still  further  impedes  the 
reception  of  religion  even  among  the  well-disposed, 
is,  that  garment  of  sadness  in  which  people  delight 
to  suppose  her  dressed  ;  and  that  life  of  hard  aus¬ 
terity,  and  pining  abstinence,  which  they  pretend 
she  enjoins  her  disciples.  And  it  were  well  if  this 
were  only  the  misrepresention  of  her  declared 
enemies  ;  but  unhappily,  it  is  the  too  frequent  mis¬ 
conception  of  her  injudicious  friends.  But  such  an 
over-charged  picture  is  not  more  unamiable  than 
it  is  unlike  :  for  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  Reli¬ 
gion,  with  all  her  beautiful  and  becoming  sanctity, 
imposes  fewer  sacrifices,  not  only  of  rational,  but 
of  pleasurable  enjoyment,  than  the  uncontrolled 
dominion  of  any  one  vice.  Her  service  is  not  only 
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safety  hereafter,  but  freedom  here.  She  is  not  so 
tyrannizing  as  appetite,  so  exacting  as  the  world, 
nor  so  despotic  as  fashion.  Let  us  try  the  case  by 
a  parallel,  and  examine  it,  not  as  affecting  our 
virtue  but  our  pleasure.  Does  Religion  forbid  the 
cheerful  enjoyments  of  life  as  rigorously  as  Avarice 
forbids  them  ?  does  she  require  such  sacrifices  of 
our  ease  as  Ambition,  or  such  renunciations  of  our 
quiet  as  Pride  ?  does  Devotion  murder  sleep  like 
Dissipation  ?  does  she  destroy  health  like  Intem¬ 
perance  ?  does  she  annihilate  fortune  like  Gaming  ? 
does  she  imbitter  life  like  Discord;  or  abridge  it 
like  Duelling?  does  Religion  impose  more  vigi¬ 
lance  than  Suspicion  ?  or  inflict  half  as  many  mor¬ 
tifications  as  Vanity?  Vice  has  her  martyrs  :  and 
the  most  austere  and  self-denying  ascetic  (who 
mistakes  the  genius  of  Christianity  almost  as  much 
as  her  enemies  mistake  it)  never  tormented  himself 
with  such  cruel  and  causeless  severity  as  that 
with  which  Envy  lacerates  her  unhappy  votaries .. 
Worldly  honour  obliges  us  to  be  at  the  trouble  of 
resenting  injuries  ;  and  worldly  prudence  obliges 
us  to  be  at  the  expense  of  litigating  about  them; 
but  religion  spares  us  the  inconvenience  of  the  one, 
and  the'  cost  of  the  other,  by  the  summary  com¬ 
mand  to  forgive  ;  and  by  this  injunction  she  con¬ 
sults  our  happiness  no  less  than  our  virtue  ;  for 
the  torment  of  constantly  hating  any  one  must  be, 
at  least,  equal  to  the  sin  of  it.  And  resentment 
is  an  evil  so  costly  to  our  peace,  that  we  should  find  it 
more  cheap  to  forgive  even  were  it  not  more  right.  If 
this  estimate  be  fairly  made,  then  is  the  balance  clearly 
on  the  side  of  Religion,  even  in  the  article  of  pleasure. 

It  is  an  infirmity  not  uncommon  to  good  kind  of 
■people ,  to  comfort  themselves  that  they  are  living  in 
the  exercise  of  some  one  natural  good  quality,  and 
to  make  a  religious  merit  of  a  constitutional  happi¬ 
ness.  They  have  also  a  strong  propensity  to  sepa- 
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rate  what  God  has  joined — belief  and  practice ; 
the  creed,  and  the  commandments ;  actions,  and 
motives ;  moral  duty,  and  religious  obedience. 
Whereas,  you  will  hardly  find,  in  all  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  a  moral,  or  a  social  virtue,  that  is  not  hedged 
in  by  some  religious  injunction  ;  scarcely  a  good 
action  enjoined  towards  others,  but  it  is  connected 
with  some  exhortation  to  personal  purity.  All  the 
charities  of  benevolence  are,  in  general,  so  agreeable 
to  the  natural  make  of  the  heart,  that  it  is  a  very 
tender  mercy  of  God  to  have  made  that  a  duty, 
which,  to  finer  spirits,  would  have  been  irresistible 
as  an  inclination  ;  and  to  have  annexed  the  highest 
future  reward  to  the  greatest  present  pleasure.  But, 
in  order  to  give  a  religious  sanction  to  a  social  virtue, 
the  duty  of  “  visiting  the  fatherless  and  widow  in  their 
affliction  ”  is  inseparably  attached  to  the  difficult 
and  self-denying  injunction  of  “  keeping  ourselves 
unspotted  from  the  world.”  This  adjunct  is  the 
more  needful,  as  many  are  apt  to  make  a  kind  of 
moral  commutation,  and  to  allow  themselves  so 
much  pleasure  in  exchange  for  so  much  charity. 
But  one  good  quality  can  never  stand  proxy  for 
another.  The  Christian  virtues  derive  their  highest 
lustre  from  association  :  they  have  such  a  spirit  of 
society,  that  they  are  weak  and  imperfect  when 
solitary ;  their  radiance  is  brightened  by  an  inter¬ 
mingling  of  their  beams,  and  their  natural  strength 
multiplied  by  their  alliance  with  each  other. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  good  sort  of  people  some¬ 
times  use  religion  as  the  voluptuous  use  physic.  As 
the  latter  employ  medicine  to  make  health  agree 
with  luxury,  the  former  consider  religion  as  a  medium, 
to  reconcile  peace  of  conscience  with  a  life  of 
pleasure.  But  no  moral  chemistry  can  blend  natural 
contradictions.  In  all  such  unnatural  mixtures  the 
world  will  still  be  uppermost,  and  religion  will  dis¬ 
dain  to  coalesce  with  its  antipathy. 
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Let  me  not  be  suspected  of  intending  to  insinuate 
that  religion  encourages  men  to  fly  from  society,  and 
hide  themselves  in  solitudes  ;  to  renounce  the  gene¬ 
rous  and  important  duties  of  active  life,  for  the  visi¬ 
onary,  cold,  and  fruitless  virtues  of  an  hermitage 
or  a  cloister.  No  :  the  mischief  arises  not  from  our 
living  in  the  world,  but  from  the  world  living  in  us  ; 
occupying  our  hearts,  and  monopolizing  our  affec¬ 
tions.  Action  is  the  life  of  virtue,  and  the  world  is 
the  theatre  of  action.  Perhaps  some  of  the  most 
perfect  patterns  of  human  conduct  may  be  found  in 
the  most  public  stations,  and  among  the  busiest 
orders  of  mankind.  It  is,  indeed,  a  scene  of  trial, 
but  the  glory  of  the  triumph  is  proportioned  to  the 
peril  of  the  conflict.  A  sense  of  danger  quickens 
circumspection,  and  makes  virtue  more  vigilant. 
Lot,  perhaps,  is  not  the  only  character  who  main¬ 
tained  his  integrity  in  a  great  city,  proverbially 
wicked,  and  forfeited  it  in  the  bosom  of  retirement. 

It  has  been  said,  that  worldly  good  sort  of  people 
are  a  greater  credit  to  their  profession,  by  exhibiting 
more  cheerfulness,  gaiety,  and  happiness,  than  are 
visible  in  serious  Christians.  If  this  assertion  be 
true,  which  I  very  much  suspect,  is  it  not  probable 
that  the  apparent  ease  and  gaiety  of  the  former  may  be 
derived  from  the  same  source  of  consolation  which 
Mrs.  Quickly  recommends  to  Falstaff,  in  Shak- 
spear’s  admirable  picture  of  the  death-bed  scene  of 
that  witty  profligate  ?  “  He  wished  for  comfort, 

quoth  mine  hostess,  “  and  began  to  talk  of  God ;  now 
I,  to  comfort  him,  begged  him  he  should  not  think 
of  God  :  it  was  time  enough  to  trouble  himself  with 
these  things.”  Do  not  many  deceive  themselves  by 
drawing  water  from  these  dry  wells  of  comfort  ?  and 
patch  up  a  precarious  and  imperfect  happiness  in 
this  world,  by  diverting  their  attention  from  the 
concerns  of  the  next  ? 

Another  obstruction  to  the  growth  of  piety,  is  that 
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unhappy  prejudice  which  even  good  kind  of  people 
too  often  entertain  against  those  who  differ  from 
them  in  opinion.  Every  man  who  is  sincerely  in 
earnest  to  advance  the  interests  of  religion,  will  have 
acquired  such  a  degree  of  candour,  as  to  become 
indifferent  by  whom  good  is  done,  or  who  has  the 
reputation  of  doing  it,  provided  it  be  actually  done. 
He  will  be  anxious  to  increase  the  stock  of  human 
virtue,  and  of  human  happiness,  by  every  possible 
means.  He  will  whet  and  sharpen  every  instrument 
of  goodness,  though  it  be  not  cast  in  his  own  mould, 
or  fashioned  after  his  own  pattern.  He  will  never 
consider  whether  the  form  suits  his  own  particular 
taste,  but  whether  the  instrument  itself  be  calculated 
to  accomplish  tire  work  of  his  Master. 

I  shall  conclude  these  loose  and  immethodical 
hints  with  a  plain,  though  short  address  to  those  who 
content  themselves  with  a  decent  profession  of  the 
doctrines,  and  a  formal  attendance  on  the  offices, 
instead  of  a  diligent  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
Christianity.  Believe,  and  forgive  me  ! — you  are 
the  people  who  lower  religion  in  the  eyes  of  its  ene¬ 
mies.  The  openly  profane,  the  avowed  enemies 
to  God  and  goodness,  serve  to  confirm  the  truths 
they  mean  to  oppose,  to  illustrate  the  doctrines  they 
deny,  and  to  accomplish  the  very  predictions  they 
affect  to  disbelieve.  But  you,  like  an  inadequate 
and  faithless  prop,  overturn  the  edifice  which  you 
pretend  to  support. — When  an  acute  and  keen-eyed 
infidel  measures  your  lives  with  the  rule  by  which 
you  profess  to  walk ;  he  finds  so  little  analogy 
between  them,  the  copy  is  so  unlike  the  pattern, 
that  this  inconsistency  of  yours  is  the  pass  through 
which  his  most  dangerous  attack  is  made.  And  I 
must  confess,  that,  of  all  the  arguments  which  the 
malignant  industry  of  infidelity  has  been  able  to 
muster,  the  negligent  conduct  of  professing  Christi¬ 
ans  seems  to  be  the  only  one  which  is  really  capable 
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of  staggering  a  man  of  sense. — He  hears  of  a  spiri¬ 
tual  and  self-denying  religion  ;  he  reads  the  beati¬ 
tudes  ;  he  observes  that  the  grand  artillery  of  the 
gospel  is  planted  against  pride  and  sensuality.  He 
then  turns  to  the  transcript  of  this  perfect  original ; 
to  the  lives  which  pretend  to  be  fashioned  by  it. 
There  he  sees,  with  triumphant  derision,  that  pride, 
self-love,  luxury,  self-sufficiency,  unbounded  perso¬ 
nal  expense,  and  an  inordinate  appetite  for  pleasure, 
are  reputable  vices  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  those 
who  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  Christian  doctrines. 
He  weighs  that  meekness  to  which  a  blessing  is 
promised,  with  that  arrogance  which  is  too  common 
to  be  very  dishonourable.  He  compares  that  non¬ 
conformity  to  the  world,  which  the  Bible  makes  the 
criterion  of  a  believer,  with  that  rage  for  amusement 
which  is  not  considered  as  disreputable  in  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  He  opposes  the  self-denying  and  lowly  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Author  of  our  faith  with  the  sensual 
practices  of  his  followers.  He  finds  the  little  resem¬ 
blance  between  the  restraints  prescribed,  and  the 
gratifications  indulged  in.  What  conclusions  must 
a  speculative  reasoning  sceptic  draw  from  such  pre¬ 
mises  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  such  phrases  as 
“  a  broken  spirit,”  “  a  contrite  heart,”  “  poverty  of 
spirit,”  “refraining  the  soul,”  “keeping  it  low,” 
and  “  casting  down  high  imaginations,”  should 
be  to  the  unbeliever  “  foolishness,”  when  such  humi¬ 
liating  doctrines  are  a  “  stumbling-block”  to  profess¬ 
ing  Christians  ;  to  Christians  who  cannot  cordially 
relish  a  religion  which  professedly  tells  them  it  was 
sent  to  stain  the  pride  of  human  glory,  and  “  to  ex¬ 
clude  boasting?” 

But  though  the  passive  and  self-denying  virtues 
are  not  high  in  the  esteem  of  mere  good  sort  of 
people,  yet  they  are  peculiarly  the  evangelical  virtues. 
The  world  extols  brilliant  actions  ;  the  gospel  enjoins 
good  habits  and  right  motives  :  it  seldom  inculcates 

2.  T 
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those  splendid  deeds  which  make  heroes,  or  teaches 
those  lofty  sentiments  which  constitute  philosophers  ; 
but  it  enjoins  the  harder  task  of  renouncing  self, 
of  living  uncorrupted  in  the  world,  of  subduing 
besetting  sins,  and  of  “  not  thinking  of  ourselves 
more  highly  than  we  ought.”  The  acquisition  of 
glory  was  the  precept  of  other  religions,  the  contempt 
of  it  is  the  perfection  of  Christianity. 

Let  us  then  be  consistent,  and  we  shall  never  be 
contemptible,  even  in  the  eyes  of  our  enemies.  Let 
not  the  unbeliever  say  that  we  have  one  set  of  opini¬ 
ons  for  our  theory,  and  another  for  our  practice  ; 
that  to  the  vulgar 

We  shew  the  rough  and  thorny  way  to  heaven, 

While  we  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  tread. 

Would  it  not  become  the  character  of  a  man  of 
sense,  of  which  consistency  is  a  most  unequivocal 
proof,  to  choose  some  rule,  and  abide  by  it  ?  An 
extempore  Christian  is  a  ridiculous  character.  Fixed 
principles,  if  they  be  really  principles  of  the  heart, 
and  not  merely  opinions  of  the  understanding,  will 
be  followed  by  a  consistent  course  of  action  ;  while 
indecision  of  spirit  will  produce  instability  of  con¬ 
duct.  If  there  be  a  model  which  we  profess  to  ad¬ 
mire,  let  us  square  our  lives  by  it.  If  either  the 
Koran  of  Mahomet,  or  the  Revelations  of  Zoroaster, 
be  a  perfect  guide,  let  us  follow  one  of  them.  If 
either  Epicurus,  Zeno,  ox  Confucius,  be  the  peculiar 
object  of  our  veneration  and  respect,  let  us  avowedly 
fashion  our  conduct  by  the  dictates  of  their  philoso¬ 
phy  ;  and  then,  though  we  may  be  wrong,  we  shall 
not  be  absurd  ;  we  may  be  erroneous,  but  we  shall  not 
be  inconsistent ;  but  if  the  Bible  be  in  truth  the  word 
of  God,  as  we  profess  to  believe,  we  need  look  no 
farther  for  a  consummate  pattern.  “  If  the  Lord  be 
God,  let  us  follow  Him.”  If  Christ  be  a  sacrifice 
for  sin,  let  him  be  also  to  us  the  example  of  a  holy 
life. 
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But  I  am  willing  to  flatter  myself  that  the  moral 
and  intellectual  scene  about  us  begins  to  brighten. 

I  indulge  myself  in  moments  of  the  most  enthusi¬ 
astic  and  delightful  vision,  that  things  are  begin¬ 
ning  gradually  to  lead  to  the  fulfilment  of  that 
promise,  that  “  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  shall 
become  the  kingdoms  of  our  God  and  of  his 
Christ.”  I  take  encouragement  that  that  glorious 
prophecy,  that  “  of  the  increase  of  his  government 
there  shall  be  no  end,”  seems  to  be  gradually  ac¬ 
complishing;  and  in  no  instance  more,  perhaps, 
than  in  the  noble  attempt  about  to  be  made  for 
the  abolition  of  the  African  slave-trade.*  For 
what  event  can  human  wisdom  foresee  more  likely 
to  contribute  to  “  give  the  Son  the  heathen  for  his 
inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 
for  his  possession,”  than  the  success  of  such  an 
enterprise,  which  will  restore  the  lustre  of  the 
British  name,  and  cut  off"  at  a  single  stroke  as  large 
and  disgraceful  a  portion  of  national  guilt  as  ever 
impaired  the  virtue  or  dishonoured  the  councils  of 
a  Christian  country. 

A  good  spirit  seems  to  be  at  work.  A  catholic 
temper  is  diffusing  itself  among  all  sects  and  par¬ 
ties  ;  an  enlightened  candour,  and  a  liberal  tole¬ 
ration,  were  never  more  prevalent ;  good  men  com¬ 
bat  each  other’s  opinions  with  less  rancour,  and 
better  manners  ;f  they  hate  each  other  less  for 
those  points  in  which  they  disagree,  and  love  each 
other  more  for  those  points  in  which  they  join 
issue  than  they  formerly  did.  We  have  many  pub¬ 
lic  encouragements  :  we  have  a  pious  king  ;  a  wise 
and  virtuous  minister  ;  very  many  respectable,  and 
not  a  few  serious  clergy.  Their  number,  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  hope,  is  daily  increasing.  Among  these 

*  This  interesting  question  was  then  beginning  to  be  agitated 
in  parliament. 

f  This  was  written  before  the  French  revolution, 
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some  of  the  first  in  dignity  are  the  most  exemplary 
in  conduct.  An  increasing  desire  to  instruct  the 
poor,  to  inform  the  ignorant,  and  to  reclaim  the 
vicious,  is  spreading  among  us.  The  late  royal 
proclamation  affords  an  honourable  sanction  to 
virtuous  endeavours,  and  lends  nerves  and  sinews 
to  the  otherwise  feeble  exertions  of  individuals,  by 
enforcing  laws  wisely  planned,  but  hitherto  feebly 
executed.  In  short,  there  is  a  good  hope  that  we 
shall  more  and  more  become  “  that  happy  people 
who  have  the  Lord  for  their  God  ;  that  as  pros¬ 
perity  is  already  within  our  walls,  peace  and  virtue 
may  abide  in  our  dwellings. 

But  vain  will  be  all  endeavours  after  'partial 
and  subordinate  amendment.  Reformation  must 
begin  with  the  great,  or  it  will  never  be  effectual. 
Their  example  is  the  fountain  whence  the  vulgar 
draw  their  habits,  actions,  and  characters.  To  ex¬ 
pect  to  reform  the  poor  while  the  opulent  are  cor¬ 
rupt,  is  to  throw  odours  into  the  stream  while  the 
springs  are  poisoned. 

If,  therefore,  the  rich  and  great  will  not,  from  a 
liberal  spirit  of  doing  right,  and  from  a  Christian 
spirit  of  fearing  God,  abstain  from  those  offences 
for  which  the  poor  are  to  suffer  fines  and  imprison¬ 
ments,  effectual  good  cannot  be  done.  It  will  sig¬ 
nify  little  to  lay  penalties  on  the  horses  of  the 
drover,  or  on  the  waggon  of  the  husbandman,  while 
the  chariot  wheels  of  the  great  roll  with  incessant 
motion :  and  while  the  sacred  day,  on  which  the 
sons  of  industry  are  commanded  by  royal  procla¬ 
mation  to  desist  from  travelling,  is  for  that  very 
reason  selected  for  the  journeys  of  the  great ;  and 
preferred,  because  the  road  is  encumbered  with 
fewer  interruptions.  But  will  it  not  strike  every 
well-meaning  Sunday  traveller  with  a  generous  re¬ 
morse,  when  he  reflects  that  he  owes  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  an  unobstructed  road  to  the  very  obedi- 
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ence  which  is  paid  by  others  to  that  divine  and  human 
law  which  he  is  in  the  very  act  of  violating. 

Will  not  the  common  people  think  it  a  little 
inequitable  that  they  are  abridged  of  the  diversions 
of  the  public-house  and  the  gaming-yard  on  Sun¬ 
day  evening,  when  they  shall  hear  that  many  houses 
of  the  first  nobility  are  on  that  evening  crowded 
with  company,  and  such  amusements  carried  on 
as  are  prohibited  by  human  laws  even  on  common 
days  ?  As  imitation,  and  a  desire  to  be  in  the 
fashion,  govern  the  lower  orders  of  mankind,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  they  will  not  think  reformation 
reputable,  while  they  see  it  recommended  only,  and 
not  practised,  by  their  superiors.  A  precept  coun¬ 
teracted  by  an  example,  is  worse  than  fruitless,  it  is 
ridiculous  :  and  the  common  people  will  be  tempted 
to  set  an  inferior  value  on  goodness,  when  they  find 
it  is  only  expected  from  the  lower  ranks.  They 
cannot  surely  but  smile  at  the  disinterestedness  of 
their  superiors,  who,  while  they  seem  anxiously  con¬ 
cerned  to  save  others,  are  so  little  solicitous  about 
their  own  state.  The  ambitious  vulgar  will  hardly 
relish  a  salvation  which  is  only  intended  for  ple¬ 
beians  ;  nor  will  they  be  apt  to  entertain  very 
exalted  notions  of  that  promised  future  reward,  the 
road  to  which  they  perceive  their  betters  are  so 
are  so  much  more  earnest  to  point  out  to  them,  than 
to  walk  in  themselves. 

It  was  not  by  inflicting  pains  and  penalties  that 
Christianity  first  made  its  way  into  the  world  :  the 
divine  truths  it  inculcated  received  irresistible  con¬ 
firmation  from  the  lives,  practices,  and  exam¬ 
ples  of  its  venerable  professors.  These  were  argu¬ 
ments  which  no  popular  prejudice  could  resist,  no 
Jewish  logic  refute,  and  no  pagan  persecution  dis¬ 
credit.  Had  the  primitive  Christians  only  praised 
and  promulgated  the  most  perfect  religion  the  world 
ever  saw,  it  would  have  produced  but  very  slender 
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effects  on  the  faith  and  manners  of  the  people. 
The  astonishing  consequences  which  followed  the 
pure  doctrines  of  the  gospel  would  never  have 
been  produced,  if  the  jealous  and  inquisitive  eye  ot 
malice  could  have  detected  that  the  doctrines  the 
Christians  recommended  had  not  been  illustrated 
by  the  lives  they  led. 
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TO 

THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  public  favour  having  already  brought  this 
little  essay  to  another  edition,  the  author  has  been 
sedulous  to  discover  any  particular  objections  that 
have  been  made  to  it.  Since  the  preceding  sheets 
were  printed  off,  it  has  been  suggested  by  some 
very  respectable  persons  who  have  honoured  this 
slight  performance  with  their  notice,  that  it  incul¬ 
cates  a  too  rigid  austerity,  and  carries  the  point  of 
observing  Sunday  much  too  far ;  that  it  takes  away 
all  the  usual  occupations  of  the  day,  without  sub¬ 
stituting  any  others  in  their  stead  ;  and  that  it 
only  pulls  down  a  wrong  system,  without  so  much 
as  attempting  to  build  up  a  right  one.  To  these 
observations  the  author  begs  leave  to  reply,  that 
whilst  animadverting  on  error,  the  insisting  on  ob¬ 
vious  duty  was  purposely  omitted.  To  tell  people 
what  they  already  know  to  be  right,  was  less  the 
intention  of  this  address,  than  to  observe  upon 
practices  which  long  habit  had  prevented  them  from 
perceiving  to  be  wrong.  Sensible  and  well-mean¬ 
ing  persons  can  hardly  be  at  a  loss  on  a  subject 
which  has  exhausted  precept,  and  wearied  exhor¬ 
tation.  To  have  expatiated  on  it,  would  only  have 
been  to  repeat  what  is  already  known  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  right,  even  by  those  whom  the  hurry 
of  engagements  will  not  allow  to  take  breath  one 
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day  in  a  week,  that  they  may  run  the  race  of  plea¬ 
sure  with  more  alacrity  on  the  other  six.  But  ■pro¬ 
bably  it  is  not  the  duties,  but  the  amusements 
appropriated  to  the  day,  about  which  the  inquiry  is 
made.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  found,  that  the  intervals 
of  a  Sunday  regularly  devoted  to  all  its  reasonable 
and  obvious  employments,  are  not  likely  to  be  so 
very  tedious,  but  that  they  might  be  easily  and 
pleasantly  filled  up  by  cheerful,  innocent,  and 
instructive  conversation.  Human  delights  would 
be  very  circumscribed  indeed,  if  the  practices  here 
noticed  as  erroneous,  included  the  whole  circle  of 
enjoyment.  In  addition  to  the  appropriate  plea¬ 
sures  of  devotion,  are  the  pleasures  of  retirement, 
the  pleasures  of  friendship,  the  pleasures  of  intel¬ 
lect,  and  the  pleasures  of  beneficence,  to  be  esti¬ 
mated  as  nothing  ? 

There  will  not  be  found,  perhaps,  a  single  person 
who  shall  honour  these  pages  with  a  perusal,  who 
has  not  been  repeatedly  told,  with  an  air  of  impos¬ 
ing  gravity,  by  those  who  produce  cards  on  a  Sun¬ 
day  evening,  that  it  is  better  to  play  than  to  talk 
scandal.  Before  this  pithy  axiom  was  invented,  it 
was  not  perhaps  suspected  that  Sunday  gaming 
would  ever  be  adduced  as  an  argument  in  favour  of 
morals.  Without  entering  into  the  comparative 
excellence  of  these  two  occupations,  or  presuming 
to  determine  which  has  a  claim  to  pre-eminence  of 
piety,  may  we  not  venture  to  be  thankful  that  these 
alternatives  do  not  seem  to  empty  the  whole  stock 
of  human  resource  ;  but  that  something  will  still  be 
left,  to  occupy  and  to  interest  those  who  adopt 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  \ 

People  in  the  gay  and  elegant  scenes  of  life  are 
perpetually  complaining  that  an  extensive  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  the  necessity  of  being  constantly  engaged 
in  large  circles  and  mixed  assemblies,  leaves  them 
little  leisure  for  family  enjoyment,  select  conversa- 
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tion,  and  domestic  delights.  Others,  with  no  less 
earnestness,  lament  that  the  hurry  of  public  stations, 
and  the  necessary  demands  of  active  life,  allow  them 
no  time  for  any  but  frivolous  reading.  Now,  the 
recurrence  of  one  Sunday  in  every  week  seems  to 
hold  out  an  inviting  remedy  for  both  these  evils. 
The  sweet  and  delightful  pleasures  of  family  society 
might  then  be  uninterruptedly  enjoyed,  by  the 
habitual  exclusion  of  trifling  and  idle  visiters,  who 
do  not  come  to  see  their  friends,  but  to  get  rid  of 
themselves.  Persons  of  fashion,  living  in  the  same 
house,  and  connected  by  the  closest  ties,  whom 
business  and  pleasure  keep  asunder  during  the  _ 
greatest  part  of  the  week,  would  then  have  an 
opportunity  of  spending  a  little  time  together,  and 
of  cultivating  that  friendship  for  each  other,  that 
affection  for  their  children,  and  that  intercourse 
with  their  Maker,  to  which  the  present  manners  are 
not  very  favourable.  To  the  other  set  of  com- 
plainers,  those  who  can  find  no  time  to  read,  this 
interval  naturally  presents  itself ;  and  it  so  happens, 
that  some  of  the  most  enlightened  men  the  world 
ever  saw,  have,  not  unfrequently,  devoted  their  rare 
talents  to  subjects  peculiarly  suited  to  this  day  ; 
and  that  not  merely  in  the  didactic  form  of  sermons, 
which  men  of  the  world  affect  to  disdain,  but  in 
every  alluring  shape  which  human  ingenuity  could 
assume.  It  can  be  fortunately  produced  among  a 
thousand  other  instances,  that  the  deepest  metaphy¬ 
sician,*  the  greatest  astronomer,  the  sublimest  poet, 
the  acutest  reasoner,  the  politest  writer,  the  most 
consummate  philosopher,  and  the  profoundest  inves¬ 
tigator  of  nature,  which  this  or  perhaps  any  country 
has  produced,  have  all  written  on  such  subjects  as 
are  analogous  to  the  business  of  the  Lord’s  day. 
Such  authors  as  these,  even  wits,  philosophers,  and 
men  of  the  world,  must  acknowledge  that  it  is  not 
*  Locke,  Newton,  Milton,  Butler,  Addison,  Bacon,  Boyle. 
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bigotry  to  read,  nor  enthusiasm  to  commend.  Of 
this  illustrious  group,  only  one*  was  a  clergyman, 
which  to  a  certain  class  of  readers  will  be  a  strong 
recommendation  :  though  it  is  a  little  hard  that 
the  fastidiousness  of  modern  taste  should  undervalue 
the  learned  and  pious  labours  of  divines,  only  because 
they  are  professional.  In  every  other  function,  a 
man’s  compositions  are  not  the  less  esteemed  because 
they  peculiarly  belong  to  his  more  immediate  busi¬ 
ness.  Blackstone’s  opinions  in  jurisprudence  are 
in  high  reputation,  though  he  was  a  lawyer  :  Syden¬ 
ham  is  still  consulted  as  oracular  in  fevers,  in  spite 
of  his  having  been  a  physician  ;  and  the  Commen¬ 
taries  of  Caesar  are  of  established  authority  in 
military  operations,  notwithstanding  he  was  a 
soldier. 

*  Dr.  Joseph  Butler,  bishop  of  Durham,  author  of  the 
“  Analogy  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion.” 
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AN  ESTIMATE 

OF  THE 

RELIGION  OF  THE  FASHIONABLE  WORLD. 


(First  printed,  without  a  name,  in  1791.) 


There  was  never  found  in  any  age  of  the  world,  either  Philosophy,  or 
Sect,  or  Religion,  or  Law,  or  Discipline,  which  did  so  highly  exalt  the 
public  good  as  the  Christian  Faith. — Lord  Bacon. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  general  design  of  these  pages  is  to  offer  some 
cursory  remarks  on  the  present  state  of  religion 
among  a  great  part  of  the  polite  and  the  fashionable; 
not  only  among  that  description  of  persons  who, 
whether  from  disbelief  or  whatever  other  cause, 
avowedly  neglect  the  duties  of  Christianity ;  but 
among  that  more  decent  class  also,  who,  while  they 
acknowledge  their  belief  of  its  truth  by  a  public 
profession,  and  are  not  inattentive  to  any  ot  its 
forms,  yet  exhibit  little  of  its  spirit  in  their  general 
temper  and  conduct.  It  is  designed  to  shew  that 
Christianity,  like  its  divine  Author,  is  not  only  de¬ 
nied  by  those  who  in  so  many  words  disown  their 
submission  to  its  authority,  but  is  betrayed  by  the 
still  more  treacherous  disciple,  even  while  he  cries, 
“  Hail,  Master !” 

For  this  visible  declension  of  piety  various  reasons 
have  been  assigned,  some  of  which,  however,  do  not 
seem  fully  adequate  to  the  effects  ascribed  to  them. 
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The  author  of  a  late  popular  pamphlet*  has  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  increased  profligacy  of  the  common 
people,  by  ascribing  it,  very  justly,  to  the  increased 
dissoluteness  of  their  superiors.  And  who  will  deny 
what  he  farther  affirms — that  the  general  conduct  of 
high  and  low  receives  a  great  tincture  of  depravity 
from  the  growing  neglect  of  public  worship  ?  So  far 
I  most  cordially  agree  with  the  noble  author.  No¬ 
thing  can  he  more  obvious,  than  that  the  disuse  of 
public  worship  is  naturally  followed  by  a  neglect  of 
all  religious  duties.  Energies,  which  are  not  called 
out  into  action,  almost  necessarily  die  in  the  mind. 
The  soul,  no  less  than  the  body,  requires  its  stated 
repairs  and  regular  renovations.  And  from  the 
sluggish  and  procrastinating  spirit  of  man,  that, 
religious  duty  to  which  no  fixed  time  is  assigned, 
is  seldom,  it  is  to  be  feared,  performed  at  all.f 

I  must,  however,  take  leave  to  dissent  from  the 
opinion  of  the  noble  author,  that  the  too  common 
desertion  of  persons  of  rank  from  the  service  of  the 
establishment  is  occasioned  in  general,  as  he  inti¬ 
mates,  by  their  disapprobation  of  the  liturgy  ;  as  it 
may  more  probably  be  supposed,  that  the  far  greater 
part  of  them  are  deterred  from  going  to  church  by 
motives  widely  removed  from  speculative  objections 
and  conscientious  scruples. 

It  would  be  quite  foreign  to  my  present  purpose 
to  enter  upon  the  question  of  the  superior  utility  of 


*  “  Hints  to  an  Association  for  preventing  Vice  and  Immo¬ 
rality,  written  by  a  Nobleman  of  the  highest  rank.”  [This 
tract  was  written  by  the  late  Duke  of  Grafton ;  and  the  Associ¬ 
ation  which  occasioned  its  publication  was  set  on  foot  by  Mr. 
Isaac  Hawkins  Browne,  and  other  virtuous  patriots,  to  enforce 
the  royal  proclamation  for  the  suppression  of  Vice  and  Immo¬ 
rality.  The  duke’s  professed  object  was  to  attack  the  liturgy 
and  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England.  His  performance  was 
keenly  replied  to  by  Bishop  Horne,  in  “  An  Apology  for  the 
Liturgy  and  Clergy,”  8vo.  1790. — Ed.] 

f  On  this  subject,  see  Dr.  Johnson’s  Life  of  Milton. 
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a  form  of  prayer  for  public  worship.  Most  sin¬ 
cerely  attached  to  the  Establishment  myself,  not, 
as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  from  prejudice, 
but  from  a  fixed  and  settled  conviction  ;  I  regard 
its  institutions  with  a  veneration  at  once  affection¬ 
ate  and  rational.  Never  need  a  Christian,  except 
when  his  own  heart  is  strangely  indisposed,  fail 
to  derive  benefit  from  its  ordinances  ;  and  he  may 
bless  the  overruling  providence  of  God,  that,  in 
this  instance,  the  natural  variableness  and  incon¬ 
stancy  of  human  opinion  is,  as  it  were,  fixed 
and  settled,  and  hedged  in  by  a  stated  service 
so  pure,  so  evangelical,  and  which  is  enriched  by 
such  a  large  infusion  of  sacred  scripture. 

If  so  many  among  us  contemn  the  service  as 
having  been,  individually,  to  us  fruitless  and  un¬ 
profitable,  let  us  inquire  whether  the  blessing  may 
not  be  withheld  because  we  are  not  fervent  in 
asking  it.  If  we  do  not  find  a  suitable  humilia¬ 
tion  in  the  confession,  a  becoming  earnestness  in 
the  petitions,  a  congenial  joy  in  the  adoration, 
a  corresponding  gratitude  in  the  thanksgivings, 
it  is  because  our  hearts  do  not  accompany  our 
words ;  it  is  because  we  rest  in  “  the  form  of 
godliness,”  and  are  contented  to  remain  destitute 
of  its  “power.”  If  we  are  not  duly  interested 
when  the  select  portions  of  scripture  are  read  to 
us,  it  is  because  we  do  not  as  “  new-born  babes 
desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  that  we  may 
grow  thereby.” 

Perhaps  there  has  not  been,  since  the  age  of  the 
apostles,  a  church  upon  earth  in  which  the  public 
worship  was  so  solemn,  and  so  cheerful;  so  simple, 
yet  so  sublime;  so  full  of  fervour,  at  the  same 
time  so  free  from  enthusiasm;  so  rich  in  the  gold  of 
Christian  antiquity,  yet  so  astonishingly  exempt 
from  its  dross.  That  it  has  imperfections,  we  do 
not  deny  ;  but  what  are  they,  compared  with  its 
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general  excellence  ?  They  are  as  the  spots  on  the 
sun’s  disk,  which  a  sharp  observer  may  detect,  but 
which  neither  diminish  the  warmth,  nor  obscure  the 
brightness. 

But  if  those  imperfections,  which  are  inseparable 
from  all  human  institutions,  are  to  be  alleged  as 
reasons  from  abstaining  to  attend  on  the  service  of 
the  established  church  ;  we  must,  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  on  still  stronger  grounds,  abstain  from 
all  public  worship  whatever  ;  and  indeed  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  the  persons  of  whom  we  are  now 
speaking  are  very  consistent  in  this  matter. 

But  the  difference  of  opinion  here  intimated,  is 
not  so  much  about  the  liturgy  itself,  as  the  ima¬ 
ginary  effects  attributed  to  it  in  thinning  the  pews 
of  our  people  of  fashion.  The  slightest  degree  of 
observation  serves  to  contradict  this  assertion. 
Those,  however,  who,  with  the  noble  author,  main¬ 
tain  the  other  opinion,  may  satisfy  their  doubts  by 
inquiring,  whether  the  regular  and  systematic  ab¬ 
sentees  from  church  are  chiefly  to  be  found  among 
the  thinking,  the  reading,  the  speculative,  and  the 
scrupulous  part  of  mankind. 

Even  the  most  negligent  attendant  on  public  wor¬ 
ship  must  know,  that  the  obnoxious  creed,  to  whose 
malignant  potency  this  general  desertion  is  ascribed 
by  the  noble  author,  is  never  read  above  three  or 
four  Sundays  in  the  year ;  and  even,  allowing  the 
validity  of  the  objections  brought  against  it,  that 
does  not  seem  a  very  adequate  reason  for  banishing 
the  most  scrupulous  and  tender  consciences  from 
church  on  the  remaining  eight-and-forty  Sundays 
of  the  calendar. 

Besides,  there  is  one  test  which  is  absolutely  un¬ 
equivocal  ;  this  creed  is  never  read  at  all  in  the 
afternoon,  any  more  than  the  litany,  that  other 
great  source  of  offence  and  supposed  desertion ; 
and  yet,  with  all  these  multiplied  reasons  for  their 
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attendance,  do  we  see  the  conscientious  crowds  of 
the  high-born,  who  abstain  from  morning  service 
through  their  repugnance  to  subscribe  to  the  dogmas 
of  Athanasius,  or  the  more  orthodox  clauses  of  the 
morning  litany,  do  we  see  them,  I  say,  flocking 
to  the  evening  service,  impatient  for  the  exercise 
of  that  devotion  which  had  been  obstructed  by 
these  two  objectionable  portions  of  the  liturgy  ?  Do 
we  see  them  eager  to  explain  the  cause  of  their 
morning  absence,  and  zealous  to  vindicate  their 
piety  by  assiduously  attending  when  the  reprobated 
portions  are  omitted  ?  So  far  from  it,  is  it  not 
pretty  evident  that  the  general  quarrel  (with  some 
few  exceptions)  of  those  who  habitually  absent  them¬ 
selves  from  public  worship,  is  not  with  the  creed, 
but  the  commandments  ?  With  such,  to  reform 
the  prayer-book  would  go  but  a  little  way,  unless 
the  New  Testament  could  be  also  abridged.*  Cut, 
and  pare,  and  prune  the  service  of  the  church  ever 
so  much,  still  Christianity  itself  will  be  found  full 
of  formidable  objections.  Should  the  church  even 
give  up  her  abstruse  creeds,  it  would  avail  but  little, 
unless  the  Bible  would  also  expunge  those  rigorous 
laws  which  not  only  prohibit  sinful  actions,  but  cor¬ 
rupt  inclinations.  And,  to  speak  honestly,  I  do  not 
see  how  such  persons  as  habitually  infringe  the  laws 
of  virtue  and  sobriety,  and  who  yet  are  men  of 
acute  sagacity,  accustomed  on  other  subjects  to  a 
consistent  train  of  reasoning  ;  who  see  consequences 
in  their  causes  ;  who  behold  practical  self-denial 

*  The  truth  of  this  observation  has  been  made  to  appear  in 
what  is  called  “  the  Improved  Version  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  (’  where  all  that  offends  the  Unitarians,  as  the  Soci- 
nians  now  style  themselves,  is  expurgated.  Yet,  even  what 
is  suffered  to  remain  of  the  dismembered  code  is  sufficient 
to  convince  every  rational  man  that  the  Christian  revelation, 
is  a  religion  of  mystery,  and  that  its  Founder  was  more 
than  human. — Ed. 
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necessarily  involved  in  the  sincere  habit  of  religious 
observances — I  do  not  see  how,  with  respect  to  such 
men,  any  doctrines  reformed,  any  redundancies 
lopped,  any  obscurities  brightened,  could  effect  the 
object  of  this  author’s  very  benevolent  and  Christian 
wish. 

Religious  duties  are  often  neglected  upon  more 
consistent  grounds  than  the  friends  of  religion  are 
willing  to  allow.  They  are  often  discontinued,  not 
as  repugnant  to  the  understanding,  not  as  repulsive 
to  the  judgment,  but  as  hostile  to  a  licentious 
life.  And  when  a  prudent  man,  after  having 
entered  into  a  solemn  convention,  finds  that 
he  is  living  in  a  constant  breach  of  every  article  of 
the  treaty  he  has  engaged  to  observe,  one  cannot 
much  wonder  at  his  getting  out  of  the  hearing  cf 
the  heavy  artillery  which  he  knows  is  planted 
against  him,  and  against  every  one  who  lives  in  the 
allowed  infraction  of  the  covenant  into  which  every 
Christian  has  entered. 

For  a  man  of  sense,  who  should  acknowledge 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  would  find  himself 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  force  of  the  precept.  It 
is  not  easy  to  be  a  comfortable  sinner,  without 
trying,  at  least,  to  be  a  confirmed  unbeliever. 
And,  as  that  cannot  be  achieved  by  a  wish,  the 
next  expedient  is  to  shun  the  recollection  of  that 
belief,  and  to  forget  that  of  which  we  cannot  be 
ignorant.  The  smallest  remains  of  faith  would 
embitter  a  life  of  libertinism,  and  to  be  frequently 
reminded  of  the  articles  of  that  faith  would  dis¬ 
turb  the  ease  induced  by  a  neglect  of  all  obser¬ 
vances.  While  to  him  who  retains  any  impres¬ 
sion  of  Christianity,  the  wildest  festivals  of  intem¬ 
perance  will  be  converted  into  the  terrifying  feast 
of  Damocles. 

That  many  a  respectable  nonconformist  is  kept 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  Establishment  by  some  of 
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the  causes  noticed  by  the  noble  author,  cannot 
be  questioned,  and  a  matter  of  regret  it  is.  But 
these,  however,  are  often  sober  thinkers,  serious 
inquirers,  conscientious  reasoners,  whose  object, 
we  may  charitably  believe,  is  truth,  however  they 
may  be  deceived  as  to  its  nature  ;  but  that  the 
same  objections  banish  the  great  and  the  gay,  is  not 
equally  evident.  Thanks  to  the  indolence  and  in¬ 
difference  of  the  times,  it  is  not  dogmas  or  doctrines, 
it  is  not  abstract  reasonings  or  puzzling  propositions, 
it  is  not  perplexed  argument  or  intricate  metaphy¬ 
sics,  which  can  now  disincline  from  Christianity  : 
so  far  from  it,  they  cannot  even  allure  to  unbelief. 
Infidelity  itself,  with  all  that  strong  and  natural  bias 
which  selfishness  and  appetite  entertain  in  its  favour, 
if  it  appear  in  the  grave  and  scholastic  form  of  spe¬ 
culation,  argument,  or  philosophical  deduction,  may 
lie  almost  as  quietly  on  the  shelf  as  the  volumes  of 
its  most  able  antagonist ;  and  the  cobwebs  are  al¬ 
most  as  seldom  brushed  from  Hobbes  as  from  Hooker. 
No  :  prudent  scepticism  has  wisely  studied  the 
temper  of  the  times,  and  skilfully  felt  the  pulse  of 
this  relaxed,  and  indolent,  and  selfish  age.  It  pru¬ 
dently  accommodated  itself  to  the  reigning  charac¬ 
ter,  when  it  adopted  sarcasm  instead  of  reasoning, 
and  preferred  a  sneer  to  an  argument.  It  discreetly 
judged,  that,  if  it  would  now  gain  proselytes,  it 
must  shew  itself  under  the  bewitching  form  of  a 
profane  bon-mot ;  must  be  interwoven  in  the  texture 
of  some  amusing  history,  written  with  the  levity  of 
a  romance,  and  the  point  and  glitter  of  an  epigram  ; 
it  must  embellish  the  ample  margin  with  some  offen¬ 
sive  anecdote  or  impure  allusion,  and  decorate  im¬ 
piety  with  every  loose  and  meretricious  ornament 
which  a  corrupt  imagination  can  invent.  It  must 
break  up  the  old  flimsy  system  into  little  mis¬ 
chievous  aphorisms,  ready  for  practical  purposes  ; 
it  must  divide  the  rope  of  sand  into  little  portable 
2.  U 
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parcels,  which  the  shallowest  wit  can  comprehend, 

and  the  shortest  memory  carry  away. 

Philosophy  therefore  (as  Unbelief,  by  a  patent  of 
its  own  creation,  has  lately  been  pleased  to  call 
itself)  will  not  do  nearly  so  much  mischief  to  the 
present  age  as  its  primitive  apostles  intended ;  since 
it  requires  time,  application,  and  patience  to  peruse 
the  reasoning  veterans  of  the  sceptic  school ;  and 
these  are  talents  not  now  very  severely  devoted  to 
study  of  any  sort,  by  those  who  give  the  law  to 
fashion  ;  especially  since,  as  it  was  hinted  above, 
the  same  principles  may  be  acquired  on  cheaper 
terms,  and  the  reputation  of  being  philosophers  ob¬ 
tained  without  the  sacrifices  of  pleasure  for  the  seve¬ 
rities  of  study ;  since  the  industry  of  our  literary 
chemists  has  extracted  the  spirit  from  the  gross  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  old  un vendible  poison,  and  exhi¬ 
bited  it  in  the  volatile  essence  of  a  few  sprightly 
sayings. 

If,  therefore,  in  this  voluptuous  age,  when  a  fri¬ 
volous  and  relaxing  dissipation  has  infected  our  very 
studies,  infidelity  will  not  be  at  the  pains  of  deep 
research  and  elaborate  investigation,  even  on  such 
subjects  as  are  congenial  to  its  affections,  and  pro¬ 
motive  of  its  object ;  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  will  be  more  engaging,  either  as  an  object  of 
speculation,  or  as  a  rule  of  practice;  since  it  de¬ 
mands  a  still  stronger  exertion  of  those  energies 
which  the  gay  world  is  not  at  the  pains  to  exercise, 
even  on  the  side  they  approve.  For  the  evidences 
of  Christianity  require  attention  to  be  comprehended, 
no  less  than  its  doctrines  require  humility  to  be  re¬ 
ceived,  and  its  precepts  self-denial  to  be  obeyed. 

Will  it  then  be  uncharitable  to  pronounce,  that 
the  leading  mischief,  not  which  thins  our  churches, 
(for  that  is  not  the  evil  I  propose  to  consider,)  but 
which  pervades  our  whole  character,  and  gives  the 
colour  to  our  general  conduct,  is  practical  irre - 
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ligion?  an  irreligion  not  so  much  opposed  to  a  spe¬ 
culative  faith,  not  so  much  in  hostility  to  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  Christianity,  as  to  that  spirit,  temper,  and 
behaviour  which  Christianity  inculcates. 

On  this  practical  irreligion  it  is  proposed  to  offer 
a  few  hints.  After  attempting  to  shew,  by  a  com¬ 
parison  with  the  religion  of  the  great  in  preceding 
ages,  that  there  is  a  visible  decline  of  piety  among 
the  higher  ranks  ;  that  even  those  more  liberal  spi¬ 
rits  who  neglect  not  many  of  the  great  duties  of 
benevolence,  yet  hold  the  severer  obligations  of 
piety  in  no  esteem — I  shall  proceed,  though  per¬ 
haps  with  too  little  method,  to  remark  on  the  noto¬ 
rious  effects  of  the  decay  of  this  religious  principle, 
as  it  corrupts  our  mode  of  education,  infects  domestic 
conduct,  spreads  the  contagion  downwards  among 
servants  and  inferiors,  and  influences  our  general 
manners,  habits,  and  conversation. 

But  what  it  is  here  proposed  principally  to  insist 
on  is,  that  this  defect  of  religious  principle  is  almost 
equally  fatal,  as  to  all  the  ends  and  purposes  of  ge¬ 
nuine  piety,  whether  it  appear  in  the  open  contempt 
and  defiance  of  all  sacred  institutions,  or  under  the 
more  decent  veil  of  external  observances,  unsup¬ 
ported  by  such  a  conduct  as  is  analogous  to  the 
Christian  profession. 

I  shall  proceed  with  a  few  remarks  on  a  third  class 
of  fashionable  characters,  who  profess  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  Christianity  as  a  perfect  system  of  morals, 
while  they  deny  its  Divine  authority  ;  and  conclude 
with  some  slight  animadversions  on  the  opinion  which 
these  modish  Christians  maintain,  that  morality  is 
the  whole  of  religion. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  manners  and 
principles  act  reciprocally  on  each  other;  and  are, 
by  turns,  cause  and  effect.  For  instance,  the  in¬ 
creased  relaxation  of  morals  produces  the  increased 
neglect  of  infusing  religious  principles  in  the  educa- 
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tion  of  youth  ;  which  effect  becomes,  in  its  turn, 
a  cause ;  and  in  due  time,  when  that  cause  comes 
to  operate,  helps  on  the  decline  of  manners. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Decline  of  Christianity  shewn,  by  a  comparative  View  of  the 
Religion  of  the  Great  in  preceding  Ages. 

If  the  general  position  of  this  little  tract  be  allowed, 
namely,  that  religion  is  at  present  in  no  very  flou¬ 
rishing  state  among  those  whose  example,  from  the 
high  ground  on  which  they  stand,  guides  and  governs 
the  rest  of  mankind,  it  will  not  be  denied  by  those 
who  are  ever  so  superficially  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  our  country,  that  this  has  not  always 
been  the  case.  Those  who  make  a  fair  comparison 
must  allow,  that  however  the  present  age  may  be 
improved  in  other  important  and  valuable  advan¬ 
tages,  yet  that  there  is  but  little  appearance  remain¬ 
ing  among  the  great  and  the  powerful  of  that 
“  righteousness  which  exalteth  a  nation.”  They 
must  confess  that  there  has  been  a  moral  revolution 
in  the  national  manners  and  principles,  very  little 
analogous  to  that  great  political  one  which  we  hear 
so  much  and  so  justly  extolled.  That  our  public 
virtue  bears  little  proportion  to  our  public  blessings  ; 
and  that  our  religion  has  decreased  in  a  pretty  exact 
proportion  to  our  having  secured  the  means  of  en¬ 
joying  it. 

‘That  the  antipodes  to  wrong  are  hardly  ever  right, 
was  very  strikingly  illustrated  about  the  middle  of  last 
century,  when  the  fiery  and  indiscreet  zeal  of  one 
party  was  made  a  pretext  for  the  profligate  impiety 
of  the  other  ;  who,  to  the  bad  principle  which  dic¬ 
tated  a  depraved  conduct,  added  the  bad  taste  of 
being  proud  of  it ;  — when  even  the  least  abandoned 
were  absurdly  apprehensive  that  an  appearance  of 
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decency  might  subject  them  to  the  charge  of  fana¬ 
ticism,  a  charge  in  which  they  took  care  to  involve 
real  piety  as  well  as  enthusiastic  pretence,  till  it 
became  the  general  fashion  to  avoid  no  sin  but 
hypocrisy,  to  dread  no  imputation  but  that  of  seri¬ 
ousness,  and  to  be  more  afraid  of  the  virtues  which 
procure  a  good  reputation  than  of  every  vice  which 
ever  earned  a  bad  one.  Party  was  no  longer  con¬ 
fined  to  political  distinctions,  but  became  a  part  of 
morals,  and  was  carried  into  religion.  The  more 
profligate  of  the  court  party  began  to  connect  the 
idea  of  devotion  with  that  of  republicanism  ;  and 
to  prove  their  aversion  to  the  one,  thought  they 
could  never  cast  too  much  ridicule  upon  the  other. 
The  public  taste  became  debauched ;  and  to  be 
licentious  in  principle  was  thought  by  many  to  be 
the  best  way  of  making  their  court  to  the  restored 
monarch,  and  of  proving  their  abhorrence  of  the 
hypocritical  side.  And  Poems  by  a  person  of 
honour,  the  phrase  of  the  day  to  designate  a  fashion¬ 
able  author,  were  often  scandalous  offences  against 
modesty  and  virtue. 

It  was  not  till  piety  was  thus  unfortunately 
brought  into  disrepute,  that  persons  of  condition 
thought  it  made  their  sincerity,  their  abilities,  or 
their  good  breeding  questionable,  to  appear  openly 
on  the  side  of  religion.  A  strict  attachment  to 
piety  did  not  subtract  from  a  great  reputation. 
Men  were  not  thought  the  worse  lawyers,  generals, 
ministers,  legislators,  or  historians,  for  believing, 
and  even  defending,  the  religion  of  their  country. 
The  gallant  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  rash  but  heroic 
Essex,  the  politic  and  sagacious  Burleigh,  the  all- 
accomplished  Falkland,*  not  only  publicly  owned 

*  Lord  Falkland  assisted  the  great  Chillingworth  in  his 
incomparable  work,  “  The  Religion  of  a  Protestant.  L or d 
Falkland  fell  at  the  battle  of  Edge  Hill,  in  the  civil  war.  See 
his  character  as  drawn  by  the  noble  historian  Clarendon. — Ed.] 
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their  belief  in  Christianity,  but  even  wrote  some 
things  of  a  religious  nature.*  These  instances,  and 
many  others  which  might  be  adduced,  are  not,  it 
will  be  allowed,  selected  from  among  contemplative 
recluses,  grave  divines,  or  authors  by  profession, 
but  from  the  busy,  the  active,  and  the  illustrious  ; 
from  public  characters,  from  men  of  strong  passions, 
beset  with  great  temptations  ;  distinguished  actors 
on  the  stage  of  life  ;  and  whose  respective  claims  to 
the  title  of  fine  gentlemen,  brave  soldiers,  or  able 
statesmen,  have  never  been  called  in  question. 

What  would  the  Hales,  and  the  Clarendons,  and 
the  Somerses*  have  said,  had  they  been  told  that 
the  time  was  at  no  great  distance  when  that  sacred 
book,  for  which  they  thought  it  no  derogation  from 
their  wisdom  or  their  dignity,  to  entertain  the  pro- 
foundest  reverence  ;  the  book  which  they  made  the 
rule  of  their  faith,  the  object  of  their  most  serious 
study,  and  the  foundation  of  their  eternal  hope  ; 
that  this  book  would  one  day  be  of  little  more  use 
to  men  in  high  public  stations,  than  to  be  the 
instrument  of  an  oath  ;  and  that  the  sublimest  rites 
of  the  Christian  religion  would  soon  be  considered 
as  little  more  than  a  necessary  qualification  for  a 
place,  or  the  legal  preliminary  to  an  office. 

This  indeed  is  the  boasted  period  of  free  inquiry 
and  liberty  of  thinking :  but  it  is  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  present  age,  that  its  mischiefs  often 
assume  the  most  alluring  forms  ;  and  that  the  most 
alarming  evils  not  only  look  so  like  goodness  as  to 

*  See  that  equally  elegant  and  authentic  work,  “  The  Anec¬ 
dotes  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors  by  Horace  Walpole,  after¬ 
wards  Earl  of  Orford.  [An  improved  and  enlarged  edition  by 
Mr.  Park,  has  since  been  published,  of  this  standard  biogra¬ 
phy.— Ed.] 

f  This  consummate  statesman  was  not  only  remarkable  for  a 
strict  attendance  on  the  public  duties  of  religion,  but  for  main¬ 
taining  them  with  equal  exactness  in  his  family,  at  a  period  too, 
when  religion  was  most  discountenanced. 
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be  often  mistaken  for  it,  but  are  sometimes  mixed 
up  with  so  much  real  good,  as  often  to  disguise, 
though  never  to  counteract,  their  irialignity.  Under 
the  beautiful  mask  of  an  enlightened  philosophy,  all 
religious  restraints  are  set  at  nought ;  and  some  of 
the  deadliest  wounds  have  been  aimed  at  Chris¬ 
tianity,  in  works  written  in  avowed  vindication  of 
the  most  amiable  of  all  the  Christian  principles.* 
Even  the  prevalence  of  a  liberal  and  warm  philan¬ 
thropy,  is  secretly  sapping  the  foundation  of  Chris¬ 
tian  morals,  because  many  of  its  champions  allow 
themselves  to  live  in  the  open  violation  of  the  severer 
duties  of  justice  and  sobriety,  while  they  are  contend¬ 
ing  for  the  gentler  ones  of  charity  and  beneficence. 

The  strong  and  generous  bias  in  favour  of  uni¬ 
versal  toleration,  noble  as  the  principle  itself  is,  has 
engendered  a  dangerous  notion,  that  all  error  is 
innocent.  Whether  it  be  owing  to  this,  or  to  what¬ 
ever  other  cause,  it  is  certain  that  the  discriminating 
features  of  the  Christian  religion  are  every  day 
growing  into  less  repute ;  and  it  is  become  the 
fashion,  even  among  the  better  sort,  to  evade,  to 
lower,  or  to  generalize,  its  most  distinguishing  pecu¬ 
liarities. 

There  is  so  little  of  the  Author  of  Christianity 
left  in  his  own  religion,  that  an  apprehensive  be¬ 
liever  is  ready  to  exclaim,  with  the  woman  at  the 
sepulchre,  “  They  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and 

*  See  particularly  “Voltaire  sur  la  Tolerance.”.  This  is  a 
common  artifice  of  that  insidious  author.  In  this  instance  he 
has  made  use  of  the  popularity  he  obtained  in  the  fanatical 
tragedy  at  Toulouse,  (the  murder  of  Calas)  to  discredit,  though 
in  the  most  guarded  manner,  Christianity  itself;  degrading  mar¬ 
tyrdoms,  denying  the  truth  of  the  pagan  persecutions,  &c. 
And  by  mixing  some  truths  with  many  falsehoods,  by  assuming 
an  amiable  candour,  and  professing  to  serve  the  interests  of 
goodness,  he  treacherously  contrives  to  leave  on  the  mind  of  the 
unguarded  reader  impressions  the  most  unfavourable  to  Chris¬ 
tianity. 
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I  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him.”  The  locality 
of  hell  and  the  existence  of  an  evil  spirit  are  anni¬ 
hilated,  or  considered  as  abstract  ideas.  When 
they  are  alluded  to,  it  is  periphrastically ;  or  they 
are  discontinued  not  on  the  ground  of  their  being 
awful  and  terrible,  but  they  are  set  aside  as  topics 
too  vulgar  for  the  polished,  too  illiberal  for  the 
learned,  and  as  savouring  too  much  of  credulity  for 
the  enlightened. 

While  we  glory  in  having  freed  ourselves  from 
the  trammels  of  human  authority,  are  we  not  turn¬ 
ing  our  liberty  into  licentiousness,  and  wantonly 
struggling  to  throw  off  the  Divine  authority  too  ? 
Freedom  of  thought  is  the  glory  of  the  human  mind, 
while  it  is  confined  within  its  just  and  sober  limits  ; 
but  though  we  may  think  ourselves  accountable  for 
opinions  at  no  earthly  tribunal,  yet  it  should  be 
remembered  that  thoughts  as  well  as  actions  are 
amenable  at  the  bar  of  God  :  and  though  we  may 
rejoice  that  the  tyranny  of  the  spiritual  Procrustes 
is  so  far  annihilated,  that  we  are  in  no  danger  of 
having  our  opinions  lopped  or  lengthened  till  they 
are  brought  to  fit  the  measure  of  human  caprice, 
yet  there  is  still  a  standard  by  which  not  only 
actions  are  weighed,  but  opinions  are  judged  ;  and 
every  sentiment  which  is  clearly  inconsistent  with 
the  revealed  will  of  God,  is  as  much  throwing  off 
his  dominion  as  the  breach  of  any  of  his  moral  pre¬ 
cepts.  This  cuts  up  by  the  roots  that  popular  and 
independent  phrase,  that  “  thoughts  are  free,  for  in 
this  view  we  are  no  more  at  liberty  to  indulge 
opinions  in  opposition  to  the  express  word  of  God, 
than  we  are  at  liberty  to  infringe  practically  on  his 
commandments. 

There  is  then  surely  one  test  by  which  it  is  no 
mark  of  intolerance  to  try  the  principles  of  men, 
namely,  the  Law  and  the  Testimony ;  and  on 
applying  to  this  touchstone,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
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lament,  that,  while  a  more  generous  spirit  governs 
our  judgment,  a  purer  principle  does  not  seem  to 
regulate  our  lives.  May  it  not  be  said,  that,  while 
we  are  justly  commended  for  thinking  charitably  ot 
the  opinions  of  others,  we  seem,  in  return,  as  it 
we  were  desirous  of  furnishing  them  with  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  exercising  their  candour  by  the  laxity  ot 
principle  in  which  we  indulge  ourselves  ?  If  the 
hearts  of  men  were  as  firmly  united  to  each  other 
by  the  bond  of  charity  as  some  pretend,  they 
could  not  fail  of  being  united  to  God  also  by  one 
common  principle  of  piety.  And  Christian  piety 
furnishes  the  only  certain  source  of  all  charitable 
judgment,  as  well  as  of  all  virtuous  conduct. 

Instead  of  abiding  by  the  salutary  precept  of 
“judging  no  man,’’  it  is  the  fashion  to  exceed  our 
commission,  and  to  fancy  every  body  to  be  in  a 
safe  state.  “  Judge  not”  is  the  precise  limit  ot 
our  rule.  There  is  no  more  encouragement  to 
judge  falsely  on  the  side  of  worldly  candour,  than 
there  is  to  judge  harshly  on  the  side  of  Christian 
charity.  In  forming  our  notions  we  have  to  choose 
between  the  bible  and  the  world,  between  the  rule 
and  the  practice.  Where  these  do  not  agree,  it  is 
left  to  the  judgment  of  believers,  at  least,  by  which 
we  are  to  decide.  But  we  never  act,  in  religious 
concerns,  by  the  same  rule  of  common  sense  and 
equitable  judgment  which  governs  us  on  other 
occasions.  In  weighing  any  commodity,  its  weight 
is  determined  by  some  generally  allowed  standard  ; 
and  if  the  commodity  be  heavier  or  lighter  than 
the  standard  weight,  we  add  to,  or  take  from  it ; 
but  we  never  break,  or  clip,  or  reduce  the  weight 
to  suit  the  thing  we  are  weighing  ;  because  the 
common  consent  of  mankind  has  agreed  that  the 
one  shall  be  considered  as  the  standard  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  value  of  the  other.  But,  in  weighing  our 
principles  by  the  standard  of  the  gospel,  we  do 
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just  the  reverse.  Instead  of  bringing  our  opinions 
and  actions  to  the  “  balance  of  the  sanctuary,”  to 
determine  and  rectify  their  comparative  deficien¬ 
cies,  we  lower  and  reduce  the  standard  of  the  scrip¬ 
ture  doctrines  till  we  have  accommodated  them  to 
our  own  purposes  :  so  that,  instead  of  trying  others 
and  ourselves  by  God’s  unerring  rule,  we  try  the 
truth  of  God’s  rule  by  its  conformity  or  non-con¬ 
formity  to  our  own  depraved  notions  and  corrupt 
practices. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Benevolence  allowed  to  be  the  reigning  virtue,  but  not  exclu¬ 
sively  the  virtue  of  the  present  age.  Benevolence  not  the 
whole  of  religion,  though  one  of  its  most  characteristic  fea¬ 
tures.  Whether  benevolence  proceeds  from  a  religious  prin¬ 
ciple,  will  be  more  infallibly  known  by  the  general  dispo¬ 
sition  of  time,  fortune,  and  the  common  habits  of  life,  than 
from  a  few  occasional  acts  of  bounty. 

To  all  the  remonstrance  and  invective  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  chapter,  there  will  not  fail  to  be  opposed 
that  which  we  hear  every  day  so  loudly  insisted  on 
— the  decided  superiority  of  the  present  age  in 
other  and  better  respects.  It  will  be  said,  that 
even  those  who  neglect  the  outward  forms  of  reli¬ 
gion,  exhibit  however  the  best  proofs  of  the  best 
principles  ;  that  the  unparalleled  instances  of  cha¬ 
rity,  of  which  we  are  continual  witnesses  ;  that  the 
many  striking  acts  of  public  bounty,  and  the  various 
new  and  noble  improvements  in  this  shining  vir¬ 
tue,  justly  entitle  the  present  age  to  be  called,  by 
way  of  eminence,  the  age  of  benevolence. 

It  is  with  the  liveliest  joy  I  acknowledge  the 
delightful  truth.  Liberality  flows  with  a  full  tide 
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through  a  thousand  channels.  There  is  scarcely  a 
newspaper  but  records  some  meeting  of  men  of  for¬ 
tune,  for  the  most  salutary  purposes.  The  noble 
and  numberless  structures  for  the  relief  of  distress, 
which  are  the  ornament  and  the  glory  of  our  me¬ 
tropolis,  proclaim  a  species  of  munificence  unknown 
to  former  ages.  Subscriptions,  not  only  to  hos¬ 
pitals,  but  to  various  other  valuable  institutions,  are 
obtained  almost  as  soon  as  solicited.  And  who  but 
must  wish  that  these  beautiful  monuments  of  bene¬ 
volence  may  become  every  day  more  numerous  and 
more  extended. 

Yet,  with  all  these  allowed  and  obvious  excel¬ 
lences,  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  something  too 
much  has  not  been  said  of  the  liberality  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  age,  in  a  comparative  view  with  that  of  those 
ages  which  preceded  it.  A  general  alteration  of 
habits  and  manners  has  at  the  same  time  multi¬ 
plied  public  bounties  and  private  distress  ;  and  it 
is  scarcely  a  paradox,  to  say  that  there  was  probably 
less  misery  when  there  was  less  munificence. 

If  an  increased  benevolence  now  ranges  through 
and  relieves  a  wider  compass  of  distress ;  yet  still 
if  those  examples  of  luxury  and  dissipation  which 
promote  that  distress  are  still  more  increased,  this 
makes  the  good  done  bear  little  proportion  to  the 
evil  promoted.  If  the  miseries  removed  by.  the 
growth  of  charity  fall,  both  in  number  and  weight, 
far  below  those  which  are  caused  by  the  growth  of 
vice  and  disorder  ;  if  we  find  that,  though  bounty 
is  extended,  yet  those  corruptions  which  make 
bounty  so  necessary  are  extended  also,  almost 
beyond  calculation ;  if  it  appear  that,  thoug  i 
more  objects  are  relieved  by  our  money,  yet  incom¬ 
parably  more  are  debauched  by  our  licentious¬ 
ness— the  balance  perhaps  will  not  turn  out  so 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  times  as  we  are  willing 
„o  imagine. 
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If  then  the  most  valuable  species  of  charity  is 
that  which  prevents  distress  by  preventing  or  lessen¬ 
ing  vice,  the  greatest  and  most  inevitable  cause  of 
want, — we  ought  not  so  highly  to  exalt  the  bounty 
of  the  great  in  the  present  day,  in  preference  to  that 
broad  shade  of  protection,  patronage,  and  mainte¬ 
nance,  which  the  wide-spread  bounty  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers  stretched  out  over  whole  villages,  I  had 
almost  said,  over  whole  provinces.  When  a  few 
noblemen  in  a  county,  like  their  own  stately  oaks, 
(paternal  oaks !  which  were  not  often  set  upon  a  card,) 
extended  their  sheltering  branches  to  shield  all  the 
underwood  of  the  forest — when  there  existed  a  kind 
of  passive  charity,  a  negative  sort  of  benevolence, 
which  did  good  of  itself,  and,  without  effort,  exer¬ 
tion,  or  expense,  produced  the  effect  of  all,  and 
performed  the  best  functions  of  bounty,  though  it 
did  not  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  its  name — it  was 
simply  this  : — great  people  staid  at  home ;  and  the 
sober  pomp  and  orderly  magnificence  of  a  noble 
family,  residing  at  their  own  castle  great  part  of 
the  year,  contributed  in  the  most  natural  way  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor ;  and  in  a  good  degree  pre¬ 
vented  their  distress,  which  it  must,  however,  thank¬ 
fully  be  confessed,  it  is  the  laudable  object  of 
modern  bounty  to  relieve.  A  man  of  fortune  might 
not  then,  it  is  true,  so  often  dine  in  public  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  ;  but  the  poor  were  more  regu¬ 
larly  and  comfortably  fed  with  the  abundant  crumbs 
which  then  fell  from  the  rich  man’s  table.  Whereas 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  prevailing  mode  of 
living  has  pared  real  hospitality  to  the  very  quick  ; 
and,  though  the  remark  may  be  thought  ridiculous, 
it  is  a  material  disadvantage  to  the  poor  that  the 
introduction  of  the  modern  style  of  luxury  has  ren¬ 
dered  the  remains  of  the  most  costly  table  but  of 
small  value. 

But  even  allowing  the  boasted  superiority  of  mo- 
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dern  benevolence,  still  it  will  not  be  inconsistent 
with  the  object  of  the  present  design,  to  inquire 
whether  the  diffusion  of  this  branch  of  charity, 
though  the  most  lovely  offspring  of  religion,  be  yet 
any  positive  proof  of  the  prevalence  ot  religious 
principle  ?  and  whether  it  be  not  the  fashion  rather 
to  consider  benevolence  as  a  subtitute  for  Christia¬ 
nity  than  as  an  evidence  of  it  ? 

It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  reigning  errors  among 
the  better  sort,  to  reduce  all  religion  into  benevo¬ 
lence,  and  all  benevolence  into  alms-giving,  ihe 
wide  and  comprehensive  idea  of  Christian  charity 
is  compressed  into  the  slender  compass  ot  a  little 
pecuniary  relief.  This  species  of  benevolence  is 
indeed  a  bright  gem  among  the  ornaments  of  a 
Christian  ;  but  by  no  means  furnishes  all  the  jewels 
of  his  crown,  which  derives  its  lustre  from  the  asso¬ 
ciated  radiance  of  every  Christian  grace.  esices, 
the  genuine  virtues  are  all  of  the  same  family ;  and 
it  is  only  by  being  seen  in  company  with  each  other, 
and  with  piety,  their  common  parent,  that  they  aie 

certainly  known  to  legitimate. 

But  it  is  the  property  of  the  Christian  virtues, 
that,  like  all  other  amiable  members  of  the  same 
family,  while  each  is  doing  its  own  particular  duty, 
it  is  contributing  to  the  prosperity  of  the  rest ;  and 

the  larger  the  family,  the  better  they  live  together 
as  no  one  can  advance  itself  without  labounnD  fo 
the  advancement  of  the  whole:  thus,  no  man  can 
be  benevolent  on  Christian  principles  without  sell- 
denial  ;  and  so  of  the  other  virtues  ;  each  is  con¬ 
nected  with  some  other,  and  all  with  rellSi°n- 

1  already  anticipate  the  obvious  aud  hackneyed 
reply  that  “  whoever  be  the  instrument,  and  what- 
eve/ be  the  motive  of  bounty,  still  the  poor  are 
equally  relieved,  and  therefore  the  end  is  the  same. 
And  i/must  be  confessed  that  those  compassionate 
hearts,  who  cannot  but  be  earnestly  anxious  that 
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the  distressed  should  be  relieved  at  any  rate,  should 
not  too  scrupulously  enquire  into  any  cause  of  which 
the  effect  is  so  beneficial.  Nor  indeed  will  candour 
scrutinize  too  curiously  into  the  errors  of  any  life  of 
which  benevolence  will  always  be  allowed  to  be  the 
shining-  ornament,  while  it  does  not  pretend  to  be  the 
atoning  virtue. 

Let  me  not  be  misrepresented,  as  if  I  were  seeking 
to  detract  from  the  value  of  this  amiable  feeling : 
we  do  not  surely  lower  the  practice  by  seeking  to 
ennoble  the  principle ;  the  action  will  not  be  im¬ 
paired  by  mending  the  motive ;  and  no  one  will  be 
likely  to  give  the  poor  less,  because  he  seeks  to 
please  God  more. 

One  cannot  then  help  wishing,  that  pecuniary 
bounty  were  not  only  not  practised,  but  that  it  were 
not  sometimes  enjoined  too,  as  a  redeeming  virtue. 
In  many  conversations  (I  had  almost  said  in  many 
charity-sermons)  it  is  insinuated  as  if  a  little  alms¬ 
giving  could  pay  off  old  scores,  contracted  by 
favourite  indulgences.  This,  though  often  done  by 
well-meaning  men  to  advance  the  interests  of  some 
present  pious  purpose,  yet  has  the  mischievous  effect 
of  those  medicines  which,  while  they  may  relieve  a 
local  complaint,  are  yet  undermining  the  general 
habit. 

That  great  numbers  who  are  not  influenced  by  so 
high  a  principle  as  Christianity  holds  out,  are  yet 
truly  compassionate  without  hypocrisy  and  without 
ostentation,  who  can  doubt?  But  who  that  feels 
the  beauty  of  benevolence  can  avoid  being  soli¬ 
citous,  not  only  that  its  offerings  should  comfort 
the  receiver,  but  return  in  blessings  to  the  bosom 
of  the  giver,  by  springing  from  such  motives,  and 
being  accompanied  by  such  a  temper  as  shall  re¬ 
dound  to  his  eternal  good  !  For  that  the  benefit  is 
the  same  to  the  object,  whatever  be  the  character 
of  the  benefactor,  is  but  an  uncomfortable  view 
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of  things  to  a  real  Christian,  whose  compassion 
reaches  to  the  souls  of  men.  Such  a  one  longs  to 
see  the  charitable  giver  as  happy  as  he  is  endea¬ 
vouring  to  make  the  object  of  his  bounty ;  but 
such  a  one  knows  that  no  happiness  can  be  fully 
and  finally  enjoyed  but  on  the  solid  basis  of  Chris¬ 
tian  piety. 

For  as  religion  is  not,  on  the  one  hand,  merely 
an  opinion  or  a  sentiment,  so  neither  is  it,  on  the 
other,  merely  an  act  or  a  performance ;  but  it  is  a 
disposition,  a  habit,  a  temper :  it  is  not  a  name,  but 
a  nature  :  it  is  a  turning  the  whole  mind  to  God  : 
it  is  a  concentration  of  all  the  powers  and  affections 
of  the  soul  into  one  steady  point,  an  uniform  desire 
to  please  Him.  This  desire  will  naturally  and 
necessarily  manifest  itself  in  our  doing  all  the  good 
we  can  to  our  fellow-creatures  in  every  possible 
way ;  for  it  will  be  found  that  neither  of  the  two 
parts  into  which  practical  religion  is  divided,  can 
be  performed  with  any  degree  of  perfection  but  by 
those  who  unite  both :  as  it  may  be  questioned  if 
any  man  really  does  “  love  his  neighbour  as  him¬ 
self,”  who  does  not  first  endeavour  to  “  love  God 
with  all  his  heart.”  As  genius  has  been  defined  to 
be  strong  general  powers  of  mind,  accidentally 
determined  to  some  particular  pursuit,  so  piety  may 
be  denominated  a  strong  general  disposition  of  the 
aeart  to  every  thing  that  is  right,  breaking  forth 
into  every  excellent  action,  as  the  occasion  presents 
itself.  The  temper  must  be  ready  in  the  mind,  and 
the  whole  heart  must  be  prepared  and  trained  to 
every  act  of  virtue  to  which  it  may  be  called  out. 
For  religious  principles  are  like  the  military  exer¬ 
cise  ;  they  keep  up  an  habitual  state  of  preparation 
for  actual  service  ;  and,  by  never  relaxing  the  disci¬ 
pline,  the  real  Christian  is  ready  for  every  duty  to 
which  he  may  be  commanded.  Right  actions  best 
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prove  the  existence  of  religion  in  the  heart ;  but  they 

are  evidences,  not  causes. 

Whether  therefore  a  man’s  charitable  actions  pro¬ 
ceed  from  religious  principle,  he  will  be  best  able  to 
ascertain  by  scrutinizing  into  what  is  the  general 
disposition  of  his  time  and  fortune,  and  by  observing 
whether  his  pleasures  and  expenses  are  habitually 
regulated  with  a  view  to  enable  him  to  be  more  or 
less  useful  to  others. 

It  is  in  vain  that  he  possess  what  is  called  by  the 
courtesy  of  fashion,  the  best  heart  in  the  world,  (a 
character  we  every  day  hear  applied  to  the  libertine 
and  the  prodigal)  if  he  squander  his  time  and  estate 
jn  such  a  round  of  extravagant  indulgences  and 
thoughtless  dissipation  as  leaves  him  little  money 
and  less  leisure  for  nobler  purposes.  It  makes  but 
little  difference  whether  a  man  is  prevented  from 
doing  good  by  hardhearted  parsimony,  or  an  un¬ 
principled  extravagance  ;  the  stream  of  usefulness  is 
equally  cut  off  by  both. 

The  mere  casual  benevolence  of  any  man  can  have 
little  claim  to  solid  esteem ;  nor  does  any  charity 
deserve  the  name,  which  does  not  grow  out  of  a 
steady  conviction  that  it  is  his  bounden  duty ;  which 
does  not  spring  from  a  settled  propensity  to  obey 
the  whole  will  of  God  ;  which  is  not  therefore  made 
a  part  of  the  general  plan  of  his  conduct ;  and 
which  does  not  lead  him  to  order  the  whole  scheme 
of  his  affairs  with  an  eye  to  it. 

He,  therefore,  who  does  not  habituate  himself  to 
certain  interior  restraints,  who  does  not  live  in  a 
regular  course  of  self-renunciation,  will  not  be 
likely  often  to  perform  acts  of  beneficence,  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  convert  to  such  purposes  any 
of  that  time  or  money  which  appetite,  temptation, 
or  vanity,  solicits  him  to  divert  to  other  purposes. 

And  surely  he  who  seldom  sacrifices  one  darling 
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indulgence,  who  does  not  subtract  one  gratification 
from  the  incessant  round  of  his  enjoyments,  when 
the  indulgence  would  obstruct  his  capacity  of  doing 
good,  or  when  the  sacrifice  would  enlarge  his  power, 
does  not  deserve  the  name  of  benevolent. .  And  for 
such  an  unequivocal  criterion  of  charity,  to  whom 
are  we  to  look  but  to  the  conscientious  Christian  ? 
No  other  spirit  but  that  by  which  he  is  governed, 
can  subdue  self-love  ;  and  where  self-love  is  the 
predominant  passion,  benevolence  can  have  but  a 
feeble,  or  an  accidental  dominion. 

Now,  if  we  look  around,  and  remark  the  excesses 
of  luxury,  the  costly  diversions,  and  the  intemperate 
dissipation  in  which  numbers  of  professing  Chris¬ 
tians  indulge  themselves,  can  any  stretch  of  can¬ 
dour,  can  even  that  tender  sentiment  by  which  we 
are  enjoined  “  to  hope”  and  to  “  believe  all  things,” 
enable  us  to  hope  and  believe  that  such  are  actuated 
by  a  spirit  of  Christian  benevolence,  merely  because 
we  see  them  perform  some  casual  acts  of  charity, 
which  the  spirit  of  the  world  can  contrive  to  make 
extremely  compatible  with  a  voluptuous  life  ;  and 
the  cost  of  which,  after  all,  bears  but  little  propor¬ 
tion  to  that  of  any  one  vice,  or  even  vanity ! 

Men  will  not  believe  that  there  is  hardly  any  one 
human  good  quality  which  will  know  and  keep  its 
proper  bounds,  without  the  restraining  influence  of 
religious  principle.  There  is,  for  instance,  great 
danger  lest  a  constant  attention  to  so  right  a  practice 
as  an  invariable  economy,  should  incline  the  heart 
to  the  love  of  money.  Nothing  can  effectually 
counteract  this  natural  propensity  but  the  Christian 
habit  of  devoting  those  retrenched  expenses  to  some 
good  purpose  ;  and  then  economy,  instead  of  nar¬ 
rowing  the  heart,  will  enlarge  it,  by  inducing  a  con¬ 
stant  association  of  benevolence  with  frugality.  An 
habitual  attention  to  the  wants  of  others  is  the  only 
wholesome  regulator  of  our  own  expenses ;  and 
2.  x 
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carries  with  it  a  whole  train  of  virtues,  disinterested¬ 
ness,  sobriety,  and  temperance.  And  those  who 
live  in  the  custom  of  levying  constant  taxes  on  their 
vanities  for  such  purposes,  serve  the  poor  still  less 
than  they  serve  themselves.  For  if  they  are  chari¬ 
table  upon  true  Christian  principles,  “  they  are  lay¬ 
ing  up  for  themselves  a  good  foundation  against  the 
time  to  come.” 

Thus  when  a  vein  of  Christianity  runs  through 
the  whole  mass  of  a  man’s  life,  it  gives  a  new  value  to 
all  his  actions,  and  a  new  character  to  all  his  views. 
It  transmutes  prudence  and  economy  into  Christian 
virtues  ;  and  every  offering  that  is  presented  on 
the  altar  of  charity  becomes  truly  consecrated,  when 
it  is  the  gift  of  obedience,  and  the  price  of  self-de¬ 
nial.  Piety  is  that  fire  from  heaven  that  can  alone 
kindle  the  sacrifice,  which  through  the  mediation  and 
intercession  of  our  great  High-Priest  “  will  go  up  a 
memorial  before  God.” 

On  the  other  hand,  when  any  act  of  bounty  is 
performed  by  way  of  composition  with  our  Maker, 
either  as  a  purchase  or  an  expiation  of  unallowed 
indulgencies ;  though,  even  in  this  case,  God  (who 
makes  all  the  passions  of  men  subservient  to  his  good 
purposes)  can  make  the  gift  equally  beneficial  to 
the  receiver,  yet  it  is  surely  not  too  severe  to  say, 
that  to  the  giver  such  acts  are  an  unfounded  depen¬ 
dence,  a  deceitful  refuge,  a  broken  staff. 
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CHAP.  III. 

The  Neglect  of  Religious  Education,  both  a  cause  and  a 
Consequence  of  the  Decline  of  Christianity. — No  Moral 
Restraints.  —  Religion  only  incidentally  taught,  not  as  a 
Principle  of  Action. — A  few  of  the  many  Causes  which 
dispose  the  Young  to  entertain  low  Opinions  of  Religion. 

Let  not  the  truly  pious  be  offended,  as  if,  in  the 
present  chapter,  which  is  intended  to  treat  of  the 
notorious  neglect  of  religious  education,  I  meant 
to  insinuate  that  the  principles  and  tempers  of 
Christianity  may  be  formed  in  the  young  mind, 
by  the  mere  mechanical  operation  of  early  instruc¬ 
tion,  without  the  co-operating  aid  of  the  Holy  Spi¬ 
rit  of  God.  To  imply  this,  would  be  indeed  to 
betray  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  human  nature, 
of  the  disorder  that  sin  has  introduced,  of  the  in¬ 
efficacy  of  mere  human  means  ;  and  entirely  to 
mistake  the  genius,  and  overlook  the  most  ob¬ 
vious  and  important  truths,  of  our  holy  religion. 

It  must,  however,  be  allowed,  that  the  supreme 
Being  works  chiefly  by  means  ;  and  though  it  be 
confessed  that  no  defect  of  education,  no  corrup¬ 
tion  of  manners,  can  place  any  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  Divine  influences,  (for  it  is  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  perhaps  that  some  of  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  instances  of  Divine  grace  have  been  mani¬ 
fested,)  yet  it  must  be  owned,  that  instructing 
children  in  principles  of  religion,  and  giving  them 
early  habits  of  temperance  and  piety,  is  the  way 
in  which  we  may  most  confidently  expect  the  Di¬ 
vine  blessing.  And  that  it  is  a  work  highly  pleasing 
to  God,  and  which  will  be  most  assuredly  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  gracious  energy,  we  may  judge  from 
what  he  says  of  his  faithful  servant  Abraham — 
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“  I  know  him,  that  he  will  command  his  children, 
and  his  household  after  him,  and  they  shall  keep 
the  way  of  the  Lord.” 

But  religion  is  the  only  thing  in  which  we  seem 
to  look  for  the  end  without  making  use  of  the 
means ;  and  yet  it  would  not  be  more  surprising 
if  we  were  to  expect  that  our  children  should  be¬ 
come  artists  and  scholars  without  being  bred  to 
arts  and  languages,  than  it  is  to  look  for  a  Chris¬ 
tian  world  without  a  Christian  education. 

The  noblest  objects  can  yield  no  delight,  if  there 
be  not  in  the  mind  a  disposition  to  relish  them. 
There  must  be  a  congruity  between  the  mind  and 
the  object,  in  order  to  produce  any  capacity  of 
enjoyment.  To  the  mathematician,  demonstration 
is  pleasure  ;  to  the  philosopher,  the  study  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  to  the  voluptuary,  the  gratification  of  his 
appetite ;  to  the  poet,  the  pleasures  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation.  These  objects  they  each  respectively  pur¬ 
sue,  as  pleasures  adapted  to  that  part  of  their 
nature  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  indulge 
and  cultivate. 

Now  as  men  will  be  apt  to  act  consistently 
with  their  general  views  and  habitual  tendencies, 
would  it  not  be  absurd  to  expect  that  the  philo¬ 
sopher  should  look  for  his  sovereign  good  at  a 
ball,  or  the  sensualist  in  the  pleasures  of  intellect 
or  piety  ?  None  of  these  ends  are  answerable  to 
the  general  views  of  the  respective  pursuer  ;  they 
are  not  correspondent  to  his  ideas  ;  they  are  not 
commensurate  to  his  aims.  The  sublimest  plea¬ 
sures  can  afford  little  gratification  where  a  taste 
for  them  has  not  been  previously  formed.  A  clown, 
who  should  hear  a  scholar  or  an  artist  talk  of  the 
delights  of  a  library,  a  picture-gallery,  or  a  con¬ 
cert,  could  not  guess  at  the  nature  of  the  pleasures 
they  afford  ;  nor  would  his  being  introduced  to 
them  give  him  much  clearer  ideas ;  because  he 
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Would  bring  to  them  an  eye  blind  to  proportion, 
an  understanding  new  to  science,  and  an  ear  deaf 
to  harmony. 

Shall  we  expect  then,  since  men  can  only  be¬ 
come  scholars  by  diligent  labour,  that  they  shall 
become  Christians  by  mere  chance  ?  Shall  we  be 
surprised  if  those  do  not  fulfil  the  offices  of  reli¬ 
gion,  who  are  not  trained  to  an  acquaintance  with 
them  ?  And  will  it  not  be  obvious  that  it  must 
be  some  other  thing  besides  the  abstruseness  of 
creeds,  which  has  tended  to  make  Christianity  un¬ 
fashionable,  and  piety  obsolete  ? 

It  probably  will  not  be  disputed,  that  in  no  age 
have  the  passions  of  our  high-born  youth  been  so 
early  freed  from  all  curb  and  restraint.  In  no 
age  has  the  paternal  authority  been  so  contemptu¬ 
ously  treated,  or  every  species  of  subordination  so 
disdainfully  trampled  upon.  In  no  age  have  sim¬ 
ple,  and  natural,  and  youthful  pleasures  so  early 
lost  their  power  over  the  mind  ;  nor  was  ever  one 
great  secret  of  virtue  and  happiness,  the  secret  of 
being  cheaply  pleased,  so  little  understood. 

A  taste  for  costly,  or  artificial,  or  tumultuous 
pleasures  cannot  be  gratified,  even  by  their  most 
sedulous  pursuers,  at  every  moment  ;  and  what 
wretched  management  is  it  in  the  economy  ot 
human  happiness,  so  to  contrive,  as  that  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  shall  be  rare  and  difficult,  and  the  intervals 
long  and  languid  !  Whereas  real  and  unadulte¬ 
rated  pleasures  occur  perpetually  to  him  who  cul¬ 
tivates  a  taste  for  truth  and  nature,  and  science 
and  virtue.  But  these  simple  and  tranquil  enjoy¬ 
ments  cannot  but  be  insipid  to  him  whose  passions 
have  been  prematurely  excited  by  agitating  plea¬ 
sures,  or  whose  taste  has  been  depraved  by  such 
as  are  debasing  and  frivolous  ;  for  it  is  of  more 
consequence  to  virtue  than  some  good  people  are 
willing  to  allow,  to  preserve  the  taste  pure,  and 
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and  the  judgment  sound.  A  vitiated  intellect  has 

no  small  connexion  with  depraved  morals. 

Since  amusements  of  some  kind  are  necessary 
to  all  ages,  (I  speak  now  with  an  eye  to  mere 
human  enjoyment,)  why  should  it  not  be  an  object 
of  early  care,  to  keep  a  due  proportion  of  them 
in  reserve  for  those  future  seasons  of  life,  in  which 
they  will  be  so  much  more  needed  ?  Why  should 
there  not,  even  for  this  purpose,  be  adopted  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  salutary  restriction,  to  be  used  by  parents 
towards  their  children,  by  instructors  toward  their 
pupils,  and,  in  the  progress  of  life,  by  each  man 
toward  himself  ?  In  a  word,  why  should  not  the 
same  reasons  which  have  induced  us  to  tether  in¬ 
ferior  animals,  suggest  the  expediency  of,  in  some 
sort,  tethering  man  also  ?  Since  nothing  but  ex¬ 
perience  seems  to  teach  him,  that  if  he  be  allowed 
to  anticipate  his  future  possessions,  and  trample 
all  the  flowery  fields  of  real,  as  well  as  those  of 
imaginary  and  artificial  enjoyment,  he  not  only 
endures  present  disgust,  but  defaces  and  destroys 
all  the  rich  materials  of  his  future  happiness  ;  and 
leaves  himself,  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  nothing  but 
ravaged  fields  and  barren  stubble. 

But  the  great  and  radical  defect,  and  that  which 
comes  more  immediately  within  the  present  design, 
seems  to  be,  that  in  general  the  characteristical 
principles  of  Christianity  are  not  early  and  strongly 
infused  into  the  mind  :  that  religion,  if  taught  at 
all,  is  rather  taught  incidentally,  as  a  thing  of 
subordinate  value,  than  as  the  leading  principle 
of  human  actions,  the  great  animating  spring  of 
human  conduct.  Were  the  high  influential  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Christian  religion  anxiously  and  early 
inculcated,  we  should  find  that  those  lapses  from 
virtue,  to  which  passion  and  temptation  afterwards 
too  frequently  solicit,  would  be  more  easily  reco¬ 
verable. 
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"For  though  the  evil  propensities  of  fallen  na¬ 
ture,  and  the  bewitching  allurements  of  pleasure, 
will  too  often  seduce  even  those  of  the  best  edu¬ 
cation  into  devious  paths,  yet  we  shall  find  that 
men  will  seldom  be  incurably  wicked  unless  that 
internal  corruption  of  principle  has  taken  place, 
which  teaches  them  how  to  justify  iniquity  by  ar¬ 
gument,  and  to  confirm  evil  conduct  by  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  false  reasoning ;  or  where  there  is  a  total 
ignorance  of  the  very  nature  and  design  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  which  ignorance  can  only  exist  where 
early  religious  instruction  has  been  entirely  neg¬ 
lected.. 

The  errors  occasioned  by  the  violence  of  pas¬ 
sion  may  be  reformed,  but  systematic  wickedness 
will  be  only  fortified  by  time  ;  and  no  decrease  of 
strength,  no  decay  of  appetite,  can  weaken  the 
power  of  a  pernicious  principle.  He  who  deli¬ 
berately  commits  a  bad  action,  puts  himself  indeec 
out  of  the  path  of  safety ;  but  he  who  adopts  a 
false  principle,  not  only  throws  himself  into  the 
enemy’s  country,  but  burns  the  ships,  breaks  tie 
bridge,  cuts  off  every  retreat  by  which  he  might 
hope  one  day  to  return  into  his  own. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  almost  all  the  cele¬ 
brated  characters  of  whom  we  have  an  account  m 
former  periods  of  the  English  history,  we  find  a 
serious  attention  to  religion  discovering  itself  at 
the  close  of  life,  however  the  preceding  years  might 
have  been  misemployed.  We  meet  with  striking 
examples  of  this  kind  amongst  statesmen,  amongst 
philosophers,  amongst  men  of  business,  and  even 
amongst  men  of  pleasure.  We  have  on  record 
the  dying  sentiments  of  Walsingham,  of  Smith,  of 
Hatton,  the  favourites  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  We 
see  in  the  following  reign,  Raleigh  supporting 
himself  by  religion  under  the  severity  of  lus  fate  ; 
Bacon  seeking  comfort  in  devotion  amidst  his  dis- 
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graces  ;  and  Wotton,  after  having  been  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  almost  every  court  in  Europe,  taking  refuge 
at  last  in  a  pious  retirement  at  Eton  college.  But 
to  enumerate  instances  would  be  endless,  when, 
in  fact,  we  scarcely  discover  a  single  instance  to 
the  contrary.  In  those  times,  it  was  considered  as 
a  matter  even  of  common  decency,  that  advanced 
age  should  possess,  at  least,  the  exterior  of  piety  ; 
and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  an  irreli¬ 
gious  old  man  would  have  been  pointed  at  as  a 
soft  of  monster. 

But  is  this  the  case  in  our  day  ?  Do  we  now 
commonly  perceive  in  any  rank  that  disposition  to 
close  life  religiously,  which  at  the  period  to  which  I 
have  alluded  was  so  general  even  in  the  fashionable 
world  ?  I  fear  it  is  so  far  the  reverse,  that  if  Pope 
had  been  our  contemporary,  and  were  now  compos¬ 
ing  his  famous  Ethical  Poem,  he  could  not  hazard 
even  that  light  remark, 

That  beads  and  prayer-books  are  the  toys  of  age, 

without  grossly  violating  probability. 

But  to  what  cause  are  we  to  ascribe  that  super¬ 
annuated  impiety,  which  seems  to  distinguish  the 
present  from  the  preceding  generations  ?  Is  it  not 
chiefly  owing  to  the  neglect  of  early  religious  instruc¬ 
tion,  which  now  for  so  many  years  has  been  gaining 
ground  among  us  ?  In  the  last  age  even  public 
schools  were  places,  no  less  of  Christian  than  of 
classical  institution  ;  and  the  omission  of  religious 
worship,  whether  public  or  private,  was  deemed,  at 
least,  as  censurable  a  fault  as  the  neglect  of  a  lesson.. 
Parents  had  not  yet  imbibed  that  maxim  of  modern 
refinement,  that  religious  instruction  ought  to  be  de¬ 
ferred  until  the  mind  be  capable  of  chusing  for 
itself — that  is,  until  it  be  so  pre-occupied  as  to  leave 
neither  room  nor  relish  for  the  articles  of  Christian 
faith,  or  the  rules  of  Christian  obedience.  The  ad- 
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■vice  of  the  wise  king  of  Israel,  of  “  of  training  up  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go,”  had  not  then  become 
obsolete;  and  the  truth  of  his  assertion  in  the 
remaining  clause  of  the  passage,  was  lappi  y 
realized  in  the  sincere,  though  late,  return  of  many 
ci  wanderer. 

Even  in  the  very  laws  of  our  nature,  there  seems 
to  be  a  gracious  provision  for  promoting  the  final 
efficacy  of  early  religious  instruction.  When  the 
old  man  has  no  longer  any  relish  left  for  his  accus¬ 
tomed  gratifications,  in  what  way  does  he  endeavour 
to  fill  up  the  void  ?  Is  it  not  by  sending  back  his 
thoughts  to  his  early  years,  and  endeavouring  to  live 
over  again  in  idea  those  scenes  which  in  this  distant 
retrospect,  appear  far  more  delightful  than  he  had 
found  them  to  be  at  the  actual  period  of  enjoyment  . 
Disgusted  at  every  thing  around  him,  and  disap¬ 
pointed  in  those  pursuits  to  which  he  had  once 
looked  forward  with  all  the  ardour  of  hope-but  to 
which  he  now  feels  he  has  sacrificed  m  vain,  his 
quiet,  and  perhaps  his  integrity-he  takes  a  pensive 
pleasure  in  reviewing  the  season  when  his  mind  was 
yet  cheerful  and  innocent ;  and  even  the  very  cares 
Ld  anxieties  of  that  happy  period  appear  to  him 
now  in  a  more  captivating  form  than  any  pleasures 
he  can  yet  hope  to  enjoy.  What  then  -  more  na¬ 
tural,  I  had  almost  said  more  certain,  than  that  it 
the  principles  of  religion  were  inculcated,  and 
feelings  of  devotion  excited  in  his  mmd  in  that  most 
Z eeptible  season  of  life,  they  should 
well  as  other  contemporary  impressions,  and  present 
themselves  in  a  point  of  view,  the  more  interesting, 
because,  while  all  other  instances  of  youthful  occu 
■nation  can  be  only  recollected,  those  may  be  called 
Sp  into  fresh  existence,  and  be  enjoyed  even  more 

P“T^rfe“Sbot  memory  also,  which  old  age  in- 
duces,  will,  in  this  instance,  assist  lather  than  ob 
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struct.  It  almost  universally  happens,  that  the  more 
recent  transactions  are  those  soonest  forgotten, 
while  the  events  of  youth  and  childhood  are  remem¬ 
bered  with  accuracy.  If,  therefore,  pious  principles 
have  been  implanted,  they  will,  even  by  the  course 
of  nature,  be  recollected,  while  those  things  which 
most  contributed  to  hinder  their  growth,  are  swept 
from  the  memory.  What  a  powerful  encouragement 
then  does  this  consideration  afford  !  or  rather,  what 
an  indispensable  obligation  does  it  lay  upon  parents, 
to  store  the  minds  of  their  children  with  the  seeds  of 
piety  !  And  on  the  other  hand,  what  unnatural  bar¬ 
barity  is  it,  irretrievably  to  shut  up  this  last  refuge 
of  the  wretched,  by  a  neglect  of  this  duty  ;  and  to 
render  it  impossible  for  those  who  had  “  stood  all 
the  day  idle,”  to  be  called  ( at  least  without  a  mira¬ 
cle)  even  at  the  eleventh  hour  ! 

No  one,  surely,  will  impute  to  bigotry  or  enthu¬ 
siasm,  the  lamenting,  or  even  remonstrating  against 
such  desperate  negligence ;  nor  can  it  be  deemed  illi¬ 
beral  to  inquire,  whether  even  a  still  greater  evil  does 
not  exist?  I  mean,  whether  pernicious  principles 
are  not  as  strenuously  inculcated  as  those  of  real 
virtue  and  happiness  are  discountenanced  ?  Whether 
young  men  are  not  expressly  taught  to  take  cus¬ 
tom  and  fashion  as  the  ultimate  and  exclusive 
standard  by  which  to  try  their  principles  and 
to  weigh  their  actions  ?  Whether  some  idol  of 
false  honour  be  not  consecrated  and  set  up 
for  them  to  worship  ?  Whether,  even  among  the 
better  sort,  reputation  be  not  held  out  as  a  motive 
of  sufficient  energy  to  produce  virtue,  in  a  world 
where  yet  the  greatest  vices  are  every  day  practised 
openly,  without  at  all  obstructing  the  reception  of 
those  who  practise  them  into  the  best  company? 
Whether  resentment  be  not  ennobled  ;  and  pride,  and 
many  other  passions,  erected  into  honourable  vir¬ 
tues — virtues  not  less  repugnant  to  the  genius  and 
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spirit  of  Christianity  than  obvious  and  gross  vices  ? 
Will  it  be  thought  impertinent  to  inquire  if  the  awlul 
doctrines  of  a  perpetually  present  Deity,  and  a  fu¬ 
ture  righteous  judgment,  are  early  impressed  and 
lastingly  engraven  on  the  hearts  and  consciences  oi 
our  high-born  youth  ? 

Perhaps  if  there  be  any  one  particular  in  which 
we  fall  remarkably  below  the  politer  nations  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  it  is  in  that  part  of  education  which  has  a 
reference  to  purity  of  mind,  and  the  discipline  of  the 

The  great  secret  of  religious  education,  which 
seems  banished  from  the  present  practice,  consists  m 
training  young  men  to  an  habitual  interior  restraint, 
an  early  government  of  the  affections,  and  a  course 
of  self-control  over  those  tyrannizing  inc  inations 
which  have  so  natural  a  tendency  to  enslave  the 
human  heart.  Without  this  habit  of  moral  restraint 
which  is  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  Christian 
virtue,  though  men  may,  from  natural  temper,  often 
do  good,  yet  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  evei -be 
good.  Without  the  vigorous  exercise  of  tins  con¬ 
trolling  principle,  the  best  dispositions  and  the  most 
amiable  qualities  will  go  but  a  httle  way  towards 
establishing  a  virtuous  character.  For  the  best  dis 
positions  will  be  easily  overcome i  by  the  concunence 
of  passion  and  temptation,  m  a  heart  where  the  pas- 
:rShave  not  bee1;  accustomed  to  thu.  who 
discipline  :  and  the  most  amiable  qualities  will  but 
moreP  easily  betray  their  possessor,  unless  the  heait  be 
forthied  by^ repeated  acts  and  long  habits  of  resistance. 

In  this!  asP  in  various  other  instances,  we  may 
blush  at  the  superiority  of  pagan 

the  Roman  youth  taught  to  imagme  themself 
Tnd  luM  noCthe  ChS.  ta^mtiBMlljr 
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reminded,  that  a  greater  than  Cato  is  here?  Should 
they  not  be  trained  to  the  habit  of  acting  under  the 
constant  impression,  that  He  to  whom  they  must  one 
day  be  accountable  for  intentions,  as  well  as  words 
and  actions,  is  witness  to  the  one  as  well  as  the 
other  ?  that  he  not  only  is  “  about  their  path,”  but 
“  understands  their  very  thoughts  ?” 

Were  the  disciples  of  a  pagan*  leader  taught  that 
it  was  a  motive  sufficient  to  compel  their  obedience 
to  any  rule,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  that  it  had 
the  authority  of  their  teacher’s  name  ?  Were  the  bare 
words,  the  master  hath  said  it,  sufficient  to  settle 
all  disputes,  and  to  subdue  all  reluctance?  And 
shall  the  scholars  of  a  more  divine  teacher,  who  have 
a  code  of  laws  written  by  God  himself,  be  contented 
with  a  lower  rule,  or  abide  by  a  meaner  authority  ? 
And  is  any  argument  drawn  from  human  considera¬ 
tions  likely  to  operate  more  forcibly  on  a  dependent 
being,  than  that  simple  but  grand  assertion,  with 
which  so  many  of  the  precepts  of  our  religion  are 
introduced — Because,  thus  saith  the  Lord  ? 

It  is  doing  but  little,  in  the  infusion  of  first  prin¬ 
ciples,  to  obtain  the  bare  assent  of  the  understanding 
to  the  existence  of  one  Supreme  Power,  unless  the 
heart  and  affections  go  along  with  the  conviction,  by 
our  conceiving  of  that  power  as  intimately  connected 
with  ourselves.  A  feeling  temper  will  be  but  little 
affected  with  the  cold  idea  of  a  geometrical  God,  as 
the  excellent  Pascal  expresses  it,  who  merely  adjusts 
all  the  parts  of  matter,  and  keeps  the  elements  in 
order.  Such  a  mind  will  be  but  little  moved,  unless 
he  be  taught  to  consider  his  Maker  under  the  inter¬ 
esting  and  endearing  representation  which  revealed 
religion  gives  of  him.  That  “  God  is,”  will  be  to 
him  rather  an  alarming  than  a  consolatory  idea ;  till 
he  be  persuaded  of  the  subsequent  proposition,  that 
*  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him.” 

*  Pythagoras. 
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Nay,  if  natural  religion  does  even  acknowledge  one 
awful  attribute,  that  “  God  is  just,”  it  will  only 
increase  the  terror  of  a  tender  conscience,  till  it  be 
learned  from  the  fountain  of  truth,  that  he  is  “  the 
justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus.” 

But  if  the  great  sanctions  of  our  religion  are  not 
deeply  engraven  on  the  heart,  where  shall  we  look 
for  any  other  adequate  curb  to  the  fiery  spirit  of 
youth?  For,  let  the  elements  be  ever  so  kindly- 
mixed  in  a  human  composition,  let  the  natural  tem¬ 
per  be  ever  so  amiable,  still,  whenever  a  man  ceases 
to  think  himself  an  accountable  being,  what  motive 
can  he  have  for  resisting  a  strong  temptation  to  a 
present  good,  when  he  has  no  dread  that  he  shall 
thereby  forfeit  a  greater  future  good  ? 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected,  that  this  deep  sense 
of  religion  would  interfere  with  the  general  purpose 
of  education,  which  is  designed  to  qualify  men  for 
the  business  of  human  life,  and  not  to  train  up  a 
race  of  monks  and  ascetics. 

There  is,  however,  so  little  real  solidity  in  this 
specious  objection,  that  I  am  firmly  persuaded,  that 
if  religious  principles  were  more  deeply  impiessed 
on  the° heart,  even  the  things  of  this  world  would  be 
much  better  carried  on.  For  where  are  we  to  look 
for  all  the  qualities  which  constitute  the  man  of 
business  ;  for  punctuality,  diligence,  and  applica¬ 
tion  ;  for  such  attention  in  doing  every  thing  in  its 
proper  day,  (the  great  hinge  on  which  business 
turns,)  as  among  men  of  principle  ?  Economy  of 
time,  truth  in  observing  his  word,  never  daring  to 
deceive  or  to  disappoint  these  form  the  veiy 
essence  of  an  active  and  an  useful  character  ;  and  for 
these,  to  whom  shall  we  most  naturally  look  ?  Who 
is  so  little  likely  to  be  “  slothful  in  business”  as  he 
who  is  “  fervent  in  spirit  ?”  And  will  not  he  be 
most  regular  in  dealing  with  men,  who  is  most  dili¬ 
gent  in  “  serving  the  Lord  ?” 
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But,  it  may  be  said,  allowing  that  religion  does 
not  necessarily  spoil  a  man  of  business,  yet  it  would 
effectually  defeat  those  accomplishments,  and  coun¬ 
teract  that  fine  breeding,  which  essentially  constitute 
the  gentleman. 

This,  again,  is  so  far  from  being  a  natural  con¬ 
sequence,  that,  supposing  all  the  other  real  advan¬ 
tages  of  parts,  education,  and  society,  to  be  equally 
taken  into  the  account,  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
in  point  of  true  politeness,  a  real  Christian  would 
beat  the  world  at  its  own  weapons,  the  world  itself 
being  judge. 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  in  the  present  corrupt 
state  of  things,  there  is  scarcely  any  one  contrivance 
for  which  we  are  more  obliged  to  the  inventions  of 
mankind  than  for  that  of  politeness,  as  there  is  per¬ 
haps  no  screen  in  the  world  which  hides  so  many 
ugly  sights ;  yet,  while  we  allow  that  there  never 
was  so  admirable  a  substitute  for  real  goodness  as 
good  breeding,  it  is  certain  that  the  principles  of 
Christianity  put  into  action,  would  of  themselves 
produce  more  genuine  politeness  than  any  maxims 
drawn  from  motives  of  human  vanity  or  worldly 
convenience.  If  love,  peace,  joy,  long-suffering , 
gentleness,  patience,  good?iess,  and  meekness,  may 
be  thought  instruments  to  produce  sweetness  of 
manners,  these  we  are  expressly  told  are  “  the  fruits 
of  the  Spirit.”  If  mourning  with  the  afflicted,  re¬ 
joicing  with  the  happy ;  if  to  esteem  others  better  than 
ourselves  if  “  to  take  the  lowest  room  if  “  not 
to  seek  our  own  if  “  not  to  behave  ourselves  un¬ 
seemly;”  if  “not  to  speak  great  swelling  words  of 
vanity” — if  these  are  amiable,  engaging,  and  polite 
parts  of  behaviour,  then  would  the  documents  of 
Saint  Paul  make  as  true  a  fine  gentleman*  as  the 
Courtier  of  Castiglione,  or  even  the  Letters  of 

*  Anthony  Collins,  the  famous  deistical  writer,  said  once  at 
the  table  of  the  first  lord  Barrington,  that  he  was  sure  Saint 
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Lord  Chesterfield  himself.  Then  would  simulation, 
and  dissimulation,  and  all  the  nice  shades  and  deli¬ 
cate  gradations  of  passive  and  active  deceit,  be  ren¬ 
dered  superfluous  ;  and  the  affections  of  every  heart 
be  won  by  a  shorter  and  a  surer  way  than  by  the  ele¬ 
gant  obliquities  of  this  late  popular  preceptor,  whose 
mischiefs  have  outlived  his  reputation  ;  and  who, 
notwithstanding  the  present  just  declension  of  his 
fame,  greatly  helped,  during  its  transient  meridian, 
to  relax  the  general  nerve  of  virtue,  and  has  left  a 
taint  upon  the  public  morals,  of  which  we  are  still 
sensible. 

That  self-abasement  then,  which  is  inseparable 
from  true  Christianity,  and  the  external  signs  of 
which  good  breeding  knows  so  well  how  to  assume ; 
and  those  charities  which  suggest  invariable  kind¬ 
ness  to  others,  even  in  the  smallest  things;  would, 
if  left  to  their  natural  workings,  produce  that  gentle¬ 
ness  which  it  is  one  great  object  of  a  polite  edu¬ 
cation  to  imitate.  They  would  produce  it  too  without 
effort  and  without  exertion  ;  for  being  inherent  in 
the  substance,  it  would  naturally  discover  itself  on 
the  surface. 

For  however  useful  the  institutions  of  polished 
society  may  be  found,  yet  they  can  never  alter  the 
eternal  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  or  con¬ 
vert  appearances  into  realities ;  they  cannot  trans¬ 
form  decency  into  virtue,  nor  make  politeness  pass 
for  principle.  And  the  advocates  for  fashionable 
breeding  should  be  humbled  to  reflect,  that  every 
convention  of  artificial  manners  was  adopted  not  to 
cure,  but  to  conceal  deformity  ;  that,  though  the 
superficial  civilities  of  elegant  life  tend  to  make  this 
corrupt  world  a  more  tolerable  place  than  it  would 
be  without  them,  yet  they  never  will  be  considered 
as  a  substitute  for  truth,  nor  a  commutation  for 

Paul  must  have  been  a  finished  gentleman  ;  and  that  his  epistles 
proved  him  to  be  a  man  of  strict  honour  and  integrity.— Ed. 
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virtue,  by  Him  who  is  to  pass  the  definitive  sentence 
on  the  characters  of  men. 

Among  the  many  prejudices  which  the  young 
and  the  gay  entertain  against  religion,  one  is,  that 
it  is  the  declared  enemy  to  wit  and  genius.  But, 
says  one  of  its  wittiest  champions,*  “  Piety  enjoins 
no  man  to  be  dull and  it  will  be  found,  on  a 
fair  inquiry,  that  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
irreligion  has  had  able  men  for  its  advocates,  yet 
they  have  never  been  the  most  able.  Nor  can  any 
learned  profession,  any  department  in  letters  or  in 
science,  produce  a  champion  on  the  side  of  unbelief, 
but  Christianity  has  a  still  greater  name  to  oppose 
to  it,  ■philosophers  themselves  being  judges. 

He  who  studied  the  book  of  nature  with  a  scru¬ 
tiny  which  has  scarcely  been  permitted  to  any  other 
mortal  eye,  was  deeply  learned  in  the  book  of  God.f 
And  the  ablest  writer  on  the  intellect  of  man,  has 
left  one  of  the  ablest  treatises  on  the  reasonableness 
of  Christianity .  This  essay  of  Mr.  Locke  on  the 
Human  Understanding,  will  stand  up  to  latest  ages, 
as  a  monument  of  wisdom  ;  while  Hume’s  posthu¬ 
mous  work,  the  Essay  on  Suicide,  which  had  excited 
such  large  expectations,  has  been  long  since  for¬ 
gotten.  X 

*  Dr.  South.  f  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

X  The  Essay  on  Suicide  was  published  soon  after  Mr. 
Hume’s  death.  It  might  mortify  his  liberal  mind  (if  matter 
and  motion  were  capable  of  consciousness)  to  learn,  that  this 
his  dying  legacy,  the  last  concentrated  effect  of  his  genius 
and  his  principles,  sent  from  the  grave  as  it  were,  by  a 
man  so  justly  renowned  in  other  branches  of  literature,  pro¬ 
duced  no  sensation  on  the  public  mind.  And  that  the  pre¬ 
cious  information  that  every  man  had  a  right  to  be  his  own 
executioner,  was  considered  as  a  privilege  so  little  desirable, 
that  it  probably  had  not  the  glory  of  converting  one  cross 
road  into  a  cemetery.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  this  country 
that  fewer  copies  of  this  work  were  sold  than  perhaps  ever 
was  the  case  with  a  writer  of  so  much  eminence.  A  more 
impotent  act  of  wickedness  has  seldom  been  achieved,  or 
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Pascal  has  proved  that  as  much  rhetoric,  and 
logic  too,  may  be  shewn  in  defending  revelation,  as 
in  attacking  it.  His  geometrical  spirit  was  not 
likely  to  take  up  with  any  proofs  but  such  as  came 
as  near  to  demonstration  as  the  nature  of  the  subject 
would  admit.  Erasmus,  in  his  writings  on  the  Igno¬ 
rance  of  the  Monks,  and  the  Provincial  Letters  on 
the  Fallacies  of  the  Jesuits,  while  they  exhibit  as  en¬ 
tire  a  freedom  from  bigotry,  exhibit  also  as  much 
pointed  wit,  and  as  much  sound  reasoning,  as  can 
be  found  in  the  whole  mass  of  modern  philosophy.* 

But  while  the  young  adopt  the  opinion  from  one 
class  of  writers,  that  religious  men  are  weak  men, 
they  aquire  from  another  class  a  notion  that  they 
are  ridiculous.  And  this  opinion,  by  mixing  itself 
with  their  common  notions,  and  deriving  itself  from 
their  very  amusements,  is  the  more  mischievous,  as 
it  is  imbibed  without  suspicion,  and  entertained 
without  resistance. 

One  common  medium  through  which  they  take 
this  false  view,  is,  those  favourite  works  of  wit  and 
humour,  so  captivating  to  youthful  imaginations, 
where  no  small  part  of  the  author’s  success  perhaps 
has  been  owing  to  his  dexterously  introducing  a  pious 
character  with  so  many  virtues,  that  it  is  impossible 
not  to  love  him  ;  yet  tinctured  with  so  many  absur- 

one  which  has  had  the  glory  of  making  fewer  persons 
wicked  or  miserable.  That  cold  and  cheerless  oblivion 
which  he  held  out  as  a  refuge  to  beings  who  had  solaced 
themselves  with  the  soothing  hope  of  immortality,  has,  by  a 
memorable  retribution,  overshadowed  his  last  labour ;  the 
Essay  on  Suicide  being  already  as  much  forgotten  as  he 
promised  the  best  men  that  they  themselves  would  be.  And 
this  favourite  work  became  at  once  a  prey  to  that  forgetful¬ 
ness  to  which  he  had  consigned  the  whole  human  race. 

*  Blaise  Pascal,  born  at  Clermont  in  Auvergne,  in  1623, 
and  died  at  Paris,  in  1662.  Few  works  have  been  more 
popular  than  his  “  Lettres  Provinciales,”  written  to  ridicule 
the  Jesuits.  Pascal  has  been  styled  “  Le  Grand  Athlete 
du  Christianisme.” 

2. 
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dities,  that  it  is  equally  impossible  not  to  laugh  at 
him.  The  reader’s  memory  will  furnish  him  with 
too  many  instances  of  what  is  here  meant.  The 
slightest  touches  of  a  witty  malice  can  make  the 
best  character  ridiculous.  It  is  effected  by  any 
little  awkwardness,  absence  of  mind,  an  obsolete 
phrase,  a  formal  pronunciation,  a  peculiarity  of 
gesture.  Or  if  such  a  character  be  brought,  by 
unsuspecting  honesty  and  credulous  goodness,  into 
some  foolish  scrape,  it  will  stamp  on  him  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  ridicule  so  indelible,  that  all  his  worth  shall 
not  be  able  to  efface  it :  and  the  young,  who  do  not 
always  separate  their  ideas  very  carefully,  shall  ever 
after,  by  this  early  and  false  association,  conceive 
of  piety  as  having  something  essentially  ridiculous 
in  itself.* 

But  one  of  the  most  infallible  arts  by  which  the 
inexperienced  are  engaged  on  the  side  ot  irreligion, 
is  that  popular  air  of  candour,  good-nature,  and  tole¬ 
ration,  which  it  so  invariably  puts  on.  While  sin¬ 
cere  piety  is  often  accused  of  moroseness  and  severity, 
because  it  cannot  hear  the  doctrines  on  which  it 
founds  its  eternal  hopes  derided  without  emotion  ; 
indifference  and  unbelief  purchase  the  praise  of 
candour  at  an  easy  price,  because  they  neither  suffer 
grief  nor  express  indignation  at  hearing  the  most 
awful  truths  ridiculed,  or  the  most  solemn  obligations 
set  at  nought.  They  do  not  engage  on  equal  terms. 
The  infidel  appears  good-humoured  from  his  very 
levity  ;  but  the  Christian  cannot  jest  on  subjects 
which  involve  his  everlasting  salvation. 

The  scoffers  whom  young  people  hear  talk,  and 
the  books  they  hear  quoted,  falsely  charge  their 
own  injurious  opinions  on  Christianity,  and  then 
unjustly  accuse  her  of  being  the  monster  they  have 
made.  They  dress  her  up  with  the  sword  of  persecu- 

*  The  author  seems  to  have  had  Fielding  in  her  eye  here. 
The  character  of  Parson  Adams  is  in  point. — Ed. 
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tion  in  one  hand,  and  the  flames  of  intolerance  in 
the  other ;  and  then  ridicule  the  sober-minded  for 
worshipping-  an  idol  which  their  misrepresentation 
has  rendered  as  malignant  as  Moloch.  In  the  mean 
time,  they  affect  to  seize  on  benevolence  with  ex¬ 
clusive  appropriation  as  their  own  cardinal  virtue, 
and  to  accuse  of  a  bigoted  cruelty,  that  narrow 
spirit  which  points  out  the  perils  of  licentiousness, 
and  the  terrors  of  a  future  account.  And  yet  this 
benevolence,  with  all  its  tender  mercies,  is  not  afraid 
nor  ashamed  to  endeavour  at  snatching  away  from 
humble  piety  the  comfort  of  a  present  hope,  and  the 
bright  prospect  of  a  felicity  that  shall  have  no  end. 
It  does  not,  however,  seem  a  very  probable  means  of 
increasing  the  stock  of  human  happiness,  to  plunder 
mankind  of  that  principle,  by  the  destruction  of 
which  friendship  is  robbed  of  its  bond,  society  of 
its  security,  patience  of  its  motive,  morality  of  its 
foundation,  integrity  of  its  reward,  sorrow  of  its 
consolation,  life  of  its  balm,  and  death  of  its 
support.* 

It  will  not  perhaps  be  one  ot  the  meanest  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  better  state,  that,  as  the  will  shall  be 
reformed,  so  the  judgment  shall  be  rectified  ;  that 
“  evil  shall  no  more  be  called  good;”  nor  the  “  churl, 
liberal nor  the  plunderer  of  our  best  possession, 
our  principles,  benevolent.  Then  it  will  be  evident 
that  greater  injury  could  not  be  done  to  truth,  nor 

*  Young  persons  too  are  liable  to  be  misled  by  that  ex¬ 
treme  disingenuousness  of  the  new  philosophers,  when  writing 
on  every  thing  and  person  connected  with  revealed  religion. 
These  authors  often  quote  satirical  poets  as  grave  historical 
authorities ;  for  instance,  because  Juvenal  has  said  that  the 
Jews  were  so  narrow-minded  that  they  refused  to  shew  a 
spring  of  water,  or  the  right  road,  to  an  inquiring  traveller 
who  was  not  of  their  religion,  I  make  little  doubt,  but  many 
an  ignorant  freethinker  has  actually  gone  away  with  the 
belief  that  such  good-natured  acts  of  information  were  actu¬ 
ally  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Moses. 

Y  2 
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greater  violence  to  language,  than  by  attempting  to 
wrest  from  Christianity  that  benevolence  which  is 
in  fact  her  most  appropriate  and  peculiar  attribute. 
— “  A  new  commandment  give  I  unto  you,  that  ye 
love  one  another.”  If  benevolence  be  “  good  will 
to  men,”  it  was  that  which  angelic  messengers  were 
not  thought  too  high  to  announce,  nor  a  much  higher 
being  than  angels  too  great  to  teach  by  his  example, 
and  to  illustrate  by  his  death.  It  was  the  criterion, 
the  very  watch-word,  as  it  were,  by  which  he  intended 
his  religion  and  his  followers  should  be  distinguished. 
“  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  dis¬ 
ciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another.”  Besides,  it 
is  the  very  genius  of  Christianity  to  extirpate  all 
selfishness,  on  whose  vacated  ground  benevolence 
naturally  and  necessarily  plants  itself. 

But  not  to  run  through  all  the  particulars  which 
obstruct  the  growth  of  piety  in  young  persons,  I 
shall  only  name  one  more.  They  hear  much  decla¬ 
mation  from  the  fashionable  reasoners  against  the 
contracted  and  selfish  spirit  of  Christianity — that  it 
is  of  a  sordid  temper,  works  for  pay,  and  looks  for 
reward. 

This  jargon  of  French  philosophy,  which  prates 
of  pure  disinterested  goodness  acting  for  its  own 
sake,  and  equally  despising  punishment  and  dis¬ 
daining  recompense,  indicates  as  little  knowledge  of 
human  nature  as  of  Christian  revelation,  when  it 
addresses  man  as  a  being  made  up  of  pure  intellect, 
without  any  mixture  of  passions,  and  who  can  be 
made  happy  without  hope,  and  virtuous  without 
fear.  These  philosophers  affect  to  be  more  inde¬ 
pendent  than  Moses,  more  disinterested  than  Christ 
himself ;  for  “  Moses  had  respect  to  the  recompense 
of  reward  ;”  and  Christ  “  endured  the  cross,  and 
despised  the  shame,  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before 
him.” 

A  creature  hurried  away  by  the  impulse  of  some 
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impetuous  inclination,  is  not  likely  to  be  restrained 
(if  he  be  restrained  at  all)  by  a  cold  reflection  on 
the  beauty  of  virtue.  If  the  dread  of  offending  God, 
and  incurring  his  everlasting  displeasure,  cannot  stop 
him,  how  shall  a  weaker  motive  do  it?  When  we 
see  that  the  powerful  sanctions  which  religion  holds 
out  are  too  often  an  ineffectual  curb ;  to  think  of 
attaining  the  same  end  by  feebler  means,  is  as  if 
one  should  expect  to  make  a  watch  go  the  better  by 
breaking  the  main-spring ;  nay,  as  absurd  as  if  the 
philosopher  who  inculcates  the  doctrine  should  un¬ 
dertake,  with  one  of  his  fingers,  to  lift  an  immense 
weight  which  had  resisted  the  powers  of  the  crane 
and  the  lever. 

On  calm  and  temperate  spirits  indeed,  in  the  hour 
of  retirement,  in  the  repose  of  the  passions,  in  the 
absence  of  temptation,  virtue  does  seem  to  be  her 
own  adequate  reward  ;  and  very  lovely  are  the  fruits 
she  bears  in  preserving  health,  credit,  and  fortune. 
But  on  how  few  will  this  principle  act!  and  even  on 
them  how  often  will  its  operation  be  suspended ! 
And  though  virtue  for  her  own  sake  might  have 
captivated  a  few  hearts,  which  almost  seem  cast  in 
a  natural  mould  of  goodness,  yet  no  motive  could, 
at  all  times,  be  so  likely  to  restrain  even  these,  (es¬ 
pecially  under  the  pressure  of  temptation,)  as  this 
simple  assertion — “  For  all  this,  God  will  bring  thee 
into  judgment.” 

It  is  the  beauty  of  our  religion,  that  it  is  not  held 
out  exclusively  to  a  few  select  spirits ;  that  it  is  not 
an  object  of  speculation,  or  an  exercise  of  ingenuity, 
but  a  rule  of  life  suited  to  every  condition,  capacity, 
and  temper.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  Christian  religion 
to  be,  what  it  was  the  glory  of  every  ancient  philo¬ 
sophic  system  not  to  be,  the  religion  of  the  people  ; 
and  that  which  constitutes  its  characteristic  value, 
is  its  suitableness  to  the  genius,  condition,  and  ne¬ 
cessities  of  all  mankind. 
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For  with  whatsoever  obscurities  it  has  pleased 
God  to  shadow  some  parts  of  his  written  word,  yet 
he  has  graciously  ordered,  that  whatever  is  necessary 
should  be  perspicuous  also  :  and  though,  as  to  his 
adorable  essence,  “  clouds  and  darkness  are  round 
about  him yet  these  are  not  the  medium  through 
which  he  has  left  us  to  discover  our  duty.  In  this, 
as  in  all  other  points,  revealed  religion  has  a  decided 
superiority  over  all  the  ancient  systems  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  which  were  always,  in  many  respects,  imprac¬ 
ticable  and  extravagant,  because  not  framed  from 
observations  drawn  from  a  perfect  knowledge  “  of 
what  was  in  man.”  Whereas  the  whole  scheme  of 
the  gospel  is  accommodated  to  real  human  nature  ; 
laying  open  its  mortal  disease,  presenting  its  only 
remedy  ;  exhibiting  rules  of  conduct,  often  difficult, 
indeed,  but  never  impossible;  and  where  the  rule 
was  so  high  that  the  practicability  seemed  desperate, 
holding  out  a  living  pattern,  to  elucidate  the  doc¬ 
trine,  and  to  illustrate  the  precept ;  offering  every¬ 
where  the  clearest  notions  of  what  we  have  to  hope, 
and  what  we  have  to  fear  ;  the  strongest  injunctions 
of  what  we  are  to  believe,  and  the  most  explicit 
directions  of  what  we  are  to  do  ;  with  the  most 
encouraging  offers  of  Divine  assistance  for  strength¬ 
ening  our  faith,  and  quickening  our  obedience. 

In  short,  whoever  examines  the  wants  of  his  own 
heart,  and  the  appropriate  assistance  which  the  gos¬ 
pel  furnishes,  will  find  them  to  be  two  tallies  which 
exactly  correspond — an  internal  evidence,  stronger 
perhaps  than  any  other,  of  the  truth  of  revelation. 

This  is  the  religion  with  which  the  ingenuous  hearts 
of  youth  should  be  warmed,  and  by  which  their 
minds,  while  pliant,  should  be  directed.  This  will 
afford  “  a  lamp  to  their  paths,”  stronger,  steadier, 
brighter  than  the  feeble  and  uncertain  glimmer  of  a 
cold  and  comfortless  philosophy. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Other  symptoms  of  the  decline  of  Christianity — No  Family 
Religion — Corrupt  or  negligent  example  of  superiors — The 
self-denying  and  evangelical  virtues  held  in  contempt — 
Neglect  of  encouraging  and  promoting  religion  among  ser¬ 
vants. 

It  was  by  no  means  the  design  of  the  present  un¬ 
dertaking  to  make  a  general  invective  on  the  corrupt 
state  of  manners,  or  even  to  animadvert  on  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  higher  ranks,  but  inasmuch  as  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  that  conduct,  and  the  depravation  of  those 
manners,  appear  to  be  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
visible  decline  of  religion  ;  and  as  operating  in  their 
turn,  as  a  cause,  on  the  inferior  orders  of  society. 

Of  the  other  obvious  causes  which  contribute  to 
this  decline  of  morals,  little  will  be  said.  Nor  is 
the  present  a  romantic  attempt  to  restore  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  primitive  manners.  This  is  too  literally 
an  age  of  gold,  to  expect  that  it  should  be  so  in  the 
poetical  and  figurative  sense.  It  would  be  unjust 
and  absurd  not  to  form  our  opinions  and  expecta¬ 
tions  from  the  present  general  state  of  society.  And 
it  would  argue  great  ignorance  of  the  corruption 
which  commerce,  and  conquest,  and  riches,  and 
arts,  necessarily  introduce  into  a  state,  to  look  for 
the  same  sober-mindedness,  simplicity,  and  purity, 
among  the  dregs  of  Romulus,  as  the  severe  and 
simple  manners  of  elder  Rome  presented. 

But  though  it  would  be  an  attempt  of  desperate 
hardihood,  to  controvert  that  maxim  of  the  witty 
bard,  that 

To  mend  the  world’s  a  vast  design  ; 
a  popular  aphorism,  by  the  way,  which  has  done  no 
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little  mischief,  in  as  much  as,  under  the  mask  of 
hopelessness,  it  suggests  an  indolent  acquiescence  ; 
yet  to  make  the  best  of  the  times  in  which  we  live ; 
to  fill  up  the  measure  of  our  own  actual,  particular, 
and  individual  duties ;  and  to  take  care  that  the 
age  shall  not  be  the  worse  for  our  having  been  cast 
into  it,  seems  to  be  the  bare  dictate  of  common  pro¬ 
bity,  and  not  a  romantic  flight  of  impracticable 
perfection . 

Is  it  then  so  very  chimerical  to  imagine  that  the 
benevolent  can  be  sober-minded  ?  Is  it  romantic  to 
desire  that  the  good  should  be  consistent  ?  Is  it 
absurd  to  fancy  that  what  has  once  been  practised 
should  not  now  be  impracticable  ? 

It  is  impossible  not  to  help  regretting  that  it  should 
be  the  general  temper  of  many  of  the  leading  per¬ 
sons  of  that  age  which  arrogates  to  itself  the  glori¬ 
ous  character  of  the  age  of  benevolence,  to  be  kind, 
considerate,  and  compassionate  everywhere  rather 
than  at  home ;  that  the  rich  and  the  fashionable 
should  be  zealous  in  promoting  religious  as  well  as 
charitable  institutions  abroad,  and  yet  discourage 
every  thing  which  looks  like  religion  in  their  own 
families ;  that  they  should  be  at  a  considerable 
expense  in  instructing  the  poor  at  a  distance,  and 
yet  discredit  piety  among  their  own  servants — those 
more  immediate  objects  of  every  man’s  attention, 
whom  Providence  has  enabled  to  keep  any  ;  and 
for  whose  conduct  he  will  be  finally  accountable, 
inasmuch  as  he  may  have  helped  to  corrupt  it. 

Is  there  any  degree  of  pecuniary  bounty  without- 
doors  which  can  counteract  the  mischief  of  a  wrong 
example  at  home,  or  atone  for  that  infectious  laxity 
of  principle  which  spreads  corruption  wherever  its 
influence  extends?  Is  not  he  the  best  benefactor 
to  society  who  sets  the  best  example,  and  who  does 
not  only  the  most  good,  but  the  least  evil  ?  Will 
not  that  man,  however  liberal,  very  imperfectly  pro- 
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mote  virtue  in  the  world  at  large,  who  neglects  to 
disseminate  its  principles  within  the  immediate 
sphere  of  his  own  personal  influence,  by  a  correct 
conduct  and  a  blameless  behaviour  ?  Can  a  gene¬ 
rous  but  profligate  person  atone  by  his  purse  for  the 
disorders  of  his  life  ?  Can  he  expect  a  blessing  on 
his  bounties,  while  he  defeats  their  effect  by  a  pro¬ 
fane  or  even  a  careless  conversation  ? 

In  moral  as  well  as  in  political  treatises,  it  is  often 
asserted  that  it  is  a  great  evil  to  do  no  good  :  but  it 
has  not  been  perhaps  enough  insisted  on,  that  it  is 
a  great  good  to  do  no  evil.  This  species  of  good¬ 
ness  is  not  ostentatious  enough  for  popular  decla¬ 
mation  ;  and  the  value  of  this  abstinence  from  vice 
is  perhaps  not  well  understood  but  by  Christians, 
because  it  wants  the  ostensible  brilliancy  of  actual 
performance. 

But  as  the  -principles  of  Christianity  are  in  no 
great  repute,  so  their  concomitant  qualities,  the  evan¬ 
gelical  virtues,  are  proportionably  disesteemed.  Let 
it,  however,  be  remembered,  that  those  secret  habits 
of  self-control,  those  interior  and  unobtrusive  virtues, 
which  excite  no  astonishment,  kindle  no  emulation, 
and  extort  no  praise,  are  at  the  same  time  the  most 
difficult,  and  the  most  sublime  ;  and,  if  Christianity 
be  true,  will  be  the  most  graciously  accepted  by  H  im 
who  witnesses  the  secret  combat  and  the  silent 
victory :  while  the  splendid  deeds  which  have  the 
world  for  their  witness,  and  immortal  fame  for  their 
reward,  shall  perhaps  cost  him  who  achieved  them 
less  than  it  costs  a  conscientious  Christian  to  subdue 
one  irregular  inclination  ;  a  conquest  which  the 
world  will  never  know,  and,  if  it  did,  would  pro¬ 
bably  despise. 

Though  great  actions,  performed  on  human  mo¬ 
tives,  are  permitted  by  the  supreme  disposer  to  be 
equally  beneficial  to  society  with  such  as  are  per¬ 
formed  on  purer  principles ;  yet  it  is  an  affecting 
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consideration,  that,  at  the  final  adjustment  of 
accounts,  the  politician  who  raised  a  state,  or  the 
hero  who  preserved  it,  may  miss  of  that  favour  of 
God,  which,  if  it  was  not  his  motive,  will  certainly 
not  be  his  reward.  And  it  is  awful  to  reflect,  as  we 
visit  the  monuments  justly  raised  by  public  grati¬ 
tude,  or  the  statues  properly  erected  by  well-earned 
admiration ;  it  is  awful,  I  say,  to  reflect  on  what 
may  now  be  the  unalterable  condition  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  object  of  these  deserved  but  unavailing 
honours ;  and  that  he  who  has  saved  a  state,  may 
have  lost  his  own  soul  ! 

A  Christian  life  seems  to  consist  of  two  things, 
almost  equally  difficult — the  adoption  of  good  habits, 
and  the  excision  of  such  as  are  evil.  No  one  sets 
out  on  a  religious  course  with  a  stock  of  native  inno¬ 
cence,  or  actual  freedom  from  sin  ;  for  there  is  no 
such  state  in  human  life.  The  natural  heart  is  not,  as 
has  been  too  often  supposed,  a  blank  paper,  whereon 
the  divine  Spirit  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  stamp 
characters  of  goodness  :  no  !  many  blots  are  to  be 
erased,  many  defilements  are  to  be  cleansed,  as  well 
as  fresh  impressions  to  be  made. 

The  vigilant  Christian,  therefore,  who  acts  with 
an  eye  to  the  approbation  of  his  Maker,  rather  than 
to  that,  of  mankind — to  a  future  account,  rather  than 
to  present  glory — will  find,  that  diligently  to  cultivate 
the  “  unweeded  garden”  of  his  own  heart ;  to  mend 
the  soil,  to  clear  the  ground  of  its  indigenous  vices,  by 
practising  the  painful  business  of  extirpation,  will  be 
that  part  of  his  duty  which  will  cost  him  most  labour, 
and  bring  him  least  credit ;  while  the  fair  flower  of 
one  showy  action,  produced  with  little  trouble,  and 
of  which  the  very  pleasure  is  reward  enough,  shall 
gain  him  more  praise  than  the  eradication  of  the 
rankest  weeds  which  overrun  the  natural  heart. 

But  the  gospel  judges  not  after  the  manner  of 
men  ;  for  it  never  fails  to  make  the  abstinent  virtues 
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a  previous  step  to  the  right  performance  of  the 
operative  ones  ;  and  the  relinquishing  what  is  wrong 
to  be  a  necessary  prelude  to  the  performance  of 
what  is  right.  It  makes  “  ceasing  to  do  evil”  the 
indispensable  preliminary  to  “  learning  to  do  well.” 
It  continually  suggests  that  something  is  to  be  laid 
aside,  as  well  as  to  be  practised.  We  must  “  hate 
vain  thoughts,”  before  we  can  “  love  God’s  law.” 
We  must  lay  aside  “  malice  and  hypocrisy,”  to 
enable  us  “  to  receive  the  engrafted  word.”  Having 
“  a  conscience  void  of  offence  “  abstaining  from 
fleshly  lusts  ;”  “  bringing  every  thought  into  obedi¬ 
ence  .' ’’—these  are.  actions,  or  rather  negations, 
which,  though  they  never  will  obtain  immortality 
from  the  chisel  of  the  statuary,  the  declamation  of 
the  historian,  or  the  panegyric  of  the  poet,  will, 
however,  be  “  had  in  everlasting  remembrance,” 
when  the  works  of  the  statuary,  the  histoiian,  and 
the  poet  will  be  no  more. 

And,  for  our  encouragement,  it  is  observable  that 
a  more  difficult  Christian  virtue  generally  involves 
an  easier  one.  A  habit  of  self-denial  in  permitted 
pleasures,  easily  induces  a  victory  over  such  as  are 
unlawful.  And  to  sit  loose  to  our  own  possessions, 
necessarily  includes  an  exemption  from  coveting  the 
possessions  of  others  :  and  so  on  of  the  rest. 

Will  it  be  difficult  then  to  trace  back  to  that  want 
of  early  restraint,  noticed  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
that  license  of  behaviour  which,  having  been  indulged 
in  youth,  afterwards  reigns  uncontrolled  in  families  ; 
and  which,  having  infected  education  in  its  fiist 
springs,  taints  all  the  streams  of  domestic  virtue  ? 
And,  will  it  be  thought  strange,  that  that  same  want 
of  religious  principle  which  corrupted  our  children, 
should  corrupt  our  servants  ? 

We  scarcely  go  into  any  company  without  hearing 
some  invective  against  the  increased  profligacy  of 
this  order  of  men ;  and  the  remark  is  made  with  as 
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great  an  air  of  astonishment,  as  if  the  cause  of  the 
complaint  were  not  as  visible  as  the  truth  of  it.  It 
would  be  endless  to  point  out  instances  in  which  the 
increased  dissipation  of  their  betters  (as  they  are 
oddly  called)  has  contributed  to  the  growth  of  this 
evil.  But  it  comes  only  within  the  immediate  design 
of  the  present  undertaking,  to  insist  on  the  single 
circumstance  of  the  almost  total  extermination  of 
religion  in  fashionable  families,  as  a  cause  adequate 
of  itself  to  any  consequence  which  depraved  morals 
can  produce. 

Is  there  not  a  degree  of  injustice  in  persons  who 
express  strong  indignation  at  those  crimes  which 
crowd  our  prisons,  and  furnish  our  incessant  execu¬ 
tions,  and  who  yet  discourage  not  an  internal  prin¬ 
ciple  of  vice  :  since  those  crimes  are  nothing  more 
than  that  principle  put  into  action  ?  And  it  is  no  less 
absurd  than  cruel,  in  such  of  the  great  as  lead  dis¬ 
orderly  lives,  to  expect  to  prevent  vice  by  the  laws 
they  make  to  restrain  or  punish  it,  while  their  own 
example  is  a  perpetual  source  of  temptation  to  com¬ 
mit  it.  If,  by  their  own  practice,  they  demonstrate 
that  they  think  a  vicious  life  is  the  only  happy  one, 
with  what  colour  of  justice  can  they  inflict  penalties 
on  others,  who,  by  acting  on  the  same  principle, 
expect  the  same  indulgence  ! 

And,  indeed,  it  is  somewhat  unreasonable  to 
expect  very  high  degrees  of  virtue  and  probity  from 
a  class  of  people  whose  whole  life,  after  they  are 
admitted  into  dissipated  families,  is  one  continued 
counteraction  of  the  principles  in  which  they  have 
probably  been  bred. 

When  a  poor  youth  is  transplanted  from  one  of 
those  excellent  institutions  which  do  honour  to  the 
present  age,  and  give  some  hope  of  reforming  the 
next,  into  the  family  of  his  noble  benefactor  in  town, 
who  has,  perhaps,  provided  liberally  for  his  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  country ;  what  must  be  his  astonishment 
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at  finding  the  manner  of  life  to  which  he  is  intro¬ 
duced  diametrically  opposite  to  that  life  to  which  he 
has  been  taught  that  salvation  is  alone  annexed  ! 
He  has  been  taught  that  it  was  his  bounden  duty  to 
be  devoutly  thankful  for  his  own  scanty  meal,  per¬ 
haps  of  barley-bread  ;  yet  he  sees  his  noble  lord  sit 
down  every  day 

Not  to  a  dinner,  but  a  hecatomb  ; 

to  a  repast  for  which  every  element  is  plundered, 
and  every  climate  impoverished  ;  for  which  nature 
is  ransacked,  and  art  is  exhausted  ;  without  even 
the  formal  ceremony  of  a  slight  acknowledgment. 
It  will  be  lucky  for  the  master,  if  his  servant  does 
not  happen  to  know  that  even  the  pagans  never  sat 
down  to  a  repast  without  making  a  libation  to  their 
deities  ;  and  that  the  Jews  did  not  eat  a  little  fruity 
or  drink  a  cup  of  water,  without  an  expression  of 
devout  thankfulness. 

Next  to  the  law  of  God,  he  has  been  taught  to 
reverence  the  law  of  the  land,  and  to  respect  an  act 
of  parliament  next  to  a  text  of  scripture  ;  yet  he 
sees  his  honourable  protector,  publicly  in  his  own 
house,  engaged  in  the  evening  in  playing  at  a  game 
expressly  prohibited  by  the  laws,  and  against  which 
perhaps  he,  himself,  had  been  assisting  to  pass 
an  act. 

While  the  contempt  of  religion  was  confined  to 
wits  and  philosophers,  the  effect  was  not  so  sensibly 
felt.  But  we  cannot  congratulate  the  ordinary  race 
of  mortals  on  their  emancipation  from  old  prejudices, 
or  their  indifference  to  sacred  usages  ;  as  it  is  not  at 
all  visible  that  the  world  is  become  happier  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  it  is  become  more  enlightened.  We  might 
rejoice  more  in  the  boasted  diffusion  of  light  and 
freedom,  were  it  not  apparent  that  bankruptcies  are 
grown  more  frequent,  robberies  more  common, 
divorces  more  numerous,  and  forgeries  moie  exten- 
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sive — that  more  rich  men  die  by  their  own  hand, 
and  more  poor  men  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner 
— than  when  Christianity  was  practised  by  the 
vulgar,  and  countenanced,  at  least,  by  the  great. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  while  the  affluent 
are  encouraging  so  many  admirable  schemes  for 
promoting  religion  among  the  children  of  the  poor, 
that  they  do  not  like  to  perpetuate  the  principle,  by 
encouraging  it  in  their  own  children,  and  their 
servants  also  ?  Is  it  not  pity,  since  these  last  are  so 
moderately  furnished  with  the  good  things  of  this 
life,  to  rob  them  of  that  bright  reversion,  the  bare 
hope  of  which  is  a  counterpoise  to  all  the  hardships 
they  undergo  here — especially  since  by  diminishing 
this  future  hope,  we  shall  not  be  likely  to  add  to 
their  present  usefulness. 

Still  allowing,  what  has  been  already  granted, 
that  absolute  infidelity  is  not  the  reigning  evil,  and 
that  servants  will  perhaps  be  more  likely  to  see 
religion  neglected  than  to  hear  it  ridiculed, — would 
it  not  be  a  meritorious  kindness,  in  families  of  a 
better  stamp,  to  furnish  them  with  more  opportunities 
of  learning  and  practising  their  duty  ?  Is  it  not 
impolitic  indeed,  as  well  as  unkind,  to  refuse  them 
any  means  of  having  impressed  on  their  consciences 
the  operative  principles  of  Christianity  ?  It  is  but 
little,  barely  not  to  oppose  their  going  to  church, 
not  to  prevent  their  doing  their  duty  at  home  ;  their 
opportunities  of  doing  both  ought  to  be  facilitated, 
by  giving  them,  at  certain  seasons,  as  few  employ¬ 
ments  as  possible  that  may  interfere  with  both. 
Even  when  religion  is,  by  pretty  general  consent, 
banished  from  our  families  at  home,  that  only  fur¬ 
nishes  a  stronger  reason  why  our  families  should  not 
be  banished  from  religion  in  the  churches. 

But  if  these  opportunities  are  not  made  easy  and 
convenient  to  them,  their  superiors  have  no  right  to 
expect  from  them  a  zeal  so  far  transcending  their 
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own,  as  to  induce  them  to  surmount  difficulties  for 
the  sake  of  duty.  Religion  is  never  once  represented 
in  scripture  as  a  light  attainment ;  it  is  never  once 
illustrated  by  an  easy,  a  quiet,  or  an  indolent  alle¬ 
gory.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  exhibited  under  the 
active  figure  of  a  combat,  a  race ;  something  ex¬ 
pressive  of  exertion,  activity,  progress.  And  yet 
many  are  unjust  enough  to  think  that  this  warfare 
can  be  fought,  though  they  themselves  are  perpe¬ 
tually  weakening  the  vigour  of  the  combatant ;  this 
race  be  run,  though  they  are  incessantly  obstructing 
the  progress  of  him  who  runs  by  some  hard  and  in¬ 
terfering  command.  That  our  compassionate  Judge, 
who  “  knoweth  whereof  we  are  made,  and  remem- 
bereth  that  we  are  but  dust,”  is  particularly  touched 
with  the  feeling  of  their  infirmities,  can  never 
be  doubted;  but  what  portion  of  forgiveness  he 
will  extend  to  those  who  lay  on  their  virtue  hard 
burdens,  “  too  heavy  for  them  to  bear,”  who  shall 
say? 

To  keep  an  immortal  being  in  a  state  of  spiritual 
darkness,  is  a  positive  disobedience  to  His  law,  who 
when  he  bestowed  the  Bible,  no  less  than  when  he 
created  the  material  world,  said,  “  Let  there  be 
light.”  It  were  well,  both  for  the  advantage  of 
master  and  servant,  that  the  latter  should  have  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  frequently  impressed  on  his 
heart ;  that  his  conscience  should  be  made  familiar 
with  a  system  which  offers  such  clear  and  intelligible 
propositions  of  moral  duty.  The  striking  interroga¬ 
tion,  “  How  shall  l  do  this  great  wickedness,  and  sin 
against  God?”  will  perhaps  operate  as  forcibly  on  an 
uncultivated  mind,  as  the  most  eloquent  essay  to 
prove  that  man  is  not  an  accountable  being.  That 
once  credited  promise,  that  “  they  who  have  done 
well  shall  go  into  everlasting  life,”  will  be  more  grate¬ 
ful  to  the  spirit  of  a  plain  man,  than  that  more  ele¬ 
gant  and  disinterested  sentiment,  that  “  virtue  is 
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its  own  reward.”  That  “  he  that  walketh  uprightly 
walketh  surely,”  is  not  on  the  whole  a  dangerous,  or 
a  misleading  maxim.  And,  “Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant !  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many 
things,”  though  offensive  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  phi¬ 
losophic  dignity,  is  a  comfortable  support  to  humble 
and  suffering  piety,  That,  “  we  should  do  to  others 
as  we  would  they  should  do  to  us,  is  a  poi table 
measure  of  human  duty,  always  at  hand,  as  always 
referrm0'  to  something  within  himself,  not  amiss  for 
a  poor  man  to  carry  constantly  about  with  lum,  who 
has  neither  time  nor  learning  to  search  for  a  better. 
It  is  an  universal  and  compendious  law,  so  univer¬ 
sal  as  to  include  the  whole  compass  of  social  obliga¬ 
tion  ;  so  compendious  as  to  be  enclosed  in  so  short 
and  plain  an  aphorism,  that  the  dullest  mind  can¬ 
not  misapprehend,  nor  the  weakest  memory  forget 
it.  It  is  convenient  for  bringing  out  on  all  the  or¬ 
dinary  occasions  of  life.  We  need  not  say,  “  Who 
shall  go  up  to  heaven,  and  bring  it  unto  us  ?  for  this 
word  is  very  nigh  unto  thee,  in  thy  mouth  and  in  thy 
heart,  that  thou  mayest  do  it.*” 

For  it  is  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  that  though  it  is  an  entire  and  perfect  sys¬ 
tem  in  its  design;  though  it  exhibits  one  great  plan, 
from  which  complete  trains  of  argument,  and  con¬ 
nected  schemes  of  reasoning,  may  be  deduced  ;  yet 
in  compassion  to  the  multitude,  for  whom  this  bene¬ 
volent  institution  was  in  a  good  measure  designed, 
and  who  could  not  have  comprehended  a  long  chain 
of  propositions,  or  have  embraced  remote  deduc¬ 
tions,  the  most  important  truths  of  doctrine,  and  the 
most  essential  documents  of  virtue,  are  detailed  in 
single  maxims,  and  comprised  in  short  sentences ; 
independent  of  themselves,  yet  making  a  necessary 
part  of  a  consummate  whole  ;  from  a  few  of  which 
principles,  the  whole  train  of  human  virtues  has  been 
*  Deut.  xxx.  11  and  12. 
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deduced,  and  many  a  perfect  body  of  ethics  has 
been  framed. 

If  it  be  thougnt  wonderful,  that  from  so  few  let¬ 
ters  of  the  alphabet,  so  few  figures  of  arithmetic,  so 
few  notes  in  music,  such  endless  combinations  should 
have  been  produced  in  their  respective  arts  ;  how  far 
more  beautiful  would  it  be  to  trace  the  whole  circle 
of  morals  thus  growing  out  of  a  few  elementary  prin¬ 
ciples  of  gospel  truth ! 

All  Seneca’s  arguments  against  the  fear  of  death 
never  yet  reconciled  one  reader  to  its  approach,  half 
so  effectually  as  the  humble  believer  is  reconciled 
to  it  by  that  simple  persuasion,  “  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth.” 

While  the  modern  philosopher  is  extending  the 
boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  by  undertaking  to 
prove  that  matter  is  eternal ;  or  enlarging  the  stock 
of  human  happiness,  by  demonstrating  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  spirit, — it  can  do  no  harm  to  an  unlettered 
man  to  believe,  that  “  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass 
away,  but  God’s  word  shall  not  pass  away.”  While 
the  former  is  indulging  the  profitable  inquiry,  why 
the  Deity  made  the  world  so  late,  or  why  he  made  it 
at  all ;  it  will  not  hurt  the  latter  to  believe  that 
“  in  the  beginning  God  made  the  world,”  and  that 
in  the  end  “  he  shall  judge  it  in  righteousness.” 

While  the  liberal  scholar  is  usefully  studying  the 
law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  let  him  rejoice  that  his 
more  illiterate  brother  possesses  the  plain  conviction 
that  “  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law” — that  “  love 
worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour.”  And  let  him  be 
persuaded  that  he  himself,  though  he  know  all  Tul- 
ly’s  offices  by  heart,  may  not  have  acquired  a  more 
feeling  and  operative  sentiment  than  is  conveyed  to 
the  common  Christian  in  the  rule  to  “bear  each 
other’s  burdens.”  While  the  wit  is  criticising  the 
creed,  he  will  be  no  loser  by  encouraging  his  depen¬ 
dents  to  keep  the  commandments ;  since  a  few 
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such  simple  propositions  as  the  above  furnish  a  more 
practical  and  correct  rule  of  life  than  can  be 
gleaned  from  all  the  volumes  of  ancient  philo¬ 
sophy,  justly  eminent  as  many  of  them  are  for 
wisdom  and  purity.  For  though  they  abound  with 
passages  of  true  sublimity,  and  sentiments  of  great 
moral  beauty,  yet  the  result  is  naturally  defective, 
the  conclusions  necessarily  contradictory.  This  was 
no  fault  of  the  author,  but  of  the  system.  The  vision 
was  acute,  but  the  light  was  dim.  The  sharpest 
sagacity  could  not  distinguish  spiritual  objects,  in 
the  twiiight  of  natural  religion,  with  that  accuracy 
with  which  they  are  now  discerned  by  every  common 
Christian,  in  the  diffusion  of  gospel  light. 

And  whether  it  be  that  what  depraves  the  principle 
darkens  the  intellect  also,  certain  it  is  that  an  un¬ 
educated  serious  Christian  reads  his  bible  with  a 
clearness  of  intelligence,  with  an  intellectual  com¬ 
ment,  which  no  sceptic  or  mere  worldling  ever 
attains.  The  former  has  not  prejudged  the  cause 
he  is  examining.  He  is  not  often  led  by  his  passions, 
still  more  rarely  by  his  interest,  to  resist  his  convic¬ 
tions.  While  “  the  secret  of  the  Lord  is  (obviously) 
with  them  that  fear  him,  the  mind  of  them  who  fear 
him  not  is  generally  prejudiced  by  a  retaining  fee 
from  the  world,  from  their  passions,  or  their  pride, 
before  they  enter  on  the  inquiry. 

With  what  consistency  can  the  covetous  man 
embrace  a  religion  which  so  pointedly  forbids  him 
to  lay  up  “  treasures  upon  earth'?”  How  will  the 
man  of  spirit,  as  the  world  is  pleased  to  call  the 
duellist,  relish  a  religion  which  allows  not  “  the  sun 
to  go  down  upon  his  wrath?”  How  can  the  am¬ 
bitious  struggle  for  “  a  kingdom  which  is  not  of 
this  world,”  and  embrace  a  faith  which  commands 
him  to  lay  down  his  crown  at  the  feet  of  another  ? 
How  should  the  professed  wit  or  the  mere  philoso¬ 
pher  adopt  a  system  which  demands  in  a  lofty  tone 
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of  derision,  “Where  is  the  scribe  ?  Where  is  the  wise  ? 
Where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world  ?”  How  will 
the  self-satisfied  Pharisee  endure  a  religion  which, 
while  it  peremptorily  demands  from  him  every  use¬ 
ful  action  and  every  right  exertion,  will  not  permit 
him  to  rest  his  hope  of  salvation  on  their  perfor¬ 
mance  ?  He  whose  affections  are  voluntarily  riveted 
to  the  present  world,  will  not  much  delight  in  a 
scheme  whose  avowed  principle  is  to  set  him  above 
it.  The  obvious  consequence  of  these  “  hard  sayings” 
is  illustrated  by  daily  instances.  “  Have  any  of  the 
rulers  believed  on  him  ?”  is  a  question  not  confined, 
to  the  first  age  of  his  appearance.  Had  the  most 
enlightened  philosophers  of  the  most  polished  nations 
collected  all  the  scattered  wit  and  learning  of  the 
world  into  one  point,  in  order  to  invent  a  religion 
for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  the  doctrine  of  the 
cross  is  perhaps  precisely  the  thing  they  would  never 
have  hit  upon;  precisely  the  thing  which,  being 
offered  to  them,  they  would  reject.  The  intellectual 
pride  of  the  philosopher  relished  it  as  little  as  the 
carnal  pride  of  the  Jew' ;  for  it  flattered  human  wit 
no  more  than  it  gratified  human  grandeur.  The 
pride  of  great  acquirements,  and  of  great  wealth, 
equally  obstructs  the  reception  of  divine  truth  into 
the  heart ;  and  whether  the  natural  man  be  called 
upon  to  part  either  from  “  great  possessions,”  or 
“  high  imaginations,”  he  equally  goes  away  sor¬ 
rowing. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


The  negligent  conduct  of  Christians  no  real  objection  against 
Christianity. — The  reason  why  its  effects  are  not  more 
manifest  to  worldly  men,  is,  because  Believers  do  not  lead 
Christian  lives. — Professors  differ  but  little  in  their  prac¬ 
tice  from  unbelievers. — Even  real  Christians  are  too  dif¬ 
fident  and  timid,  and  afraid  of  acting  up  to  their  principles. 
— The  absurdity  of  the  charge  commonly  brought  against 
religious  people,  that  they  are  too  strict. 

It  is  an  objection  frequently  brought  against  Christi¬ 
anity,  that  if  it  exhibited  so  perfect  a  scheme,  if  its 
influences  were  as  strong,  if  its  effects  were  as  power¬ 
ful,  as  its  friends  pretend,  it  must  have  produced 
more  visible  consequences  in  the  reformation  of 
mankind.  This  is  not  the  place  fully  to  answer  this 
objection,  which  (like  all  the  other  cavils  against 
our  religion)  continues  to  be  urged  just  as  if  it  never 
had  been  answered. 

That  vice  and  immorality  prevail  in  no  small 
degree  in  countries  professing  Christianity,  we  need 
not  go  out  of  our  own  to  be  convinced.  But  that 
this  is  the  case  only  because  this  benign  principle 
is  not  suffered  to  operate  in  its  full  power,  will  be 
no  less  obvious  to  all  who  are  sincere  in  their  in^ 
quiries :  for  if  we  allow  (and  who  that  examines 
impartially  can  help  allowing?)  that  it  is  the  natural 
tendency  of  Christianity  to  make  men  better,  then 
it  must  be  the  aversion  from  receiving  it,  and  not 
the  fault  of  the  principle,  which  prevents  them  from 
becoming  so. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  effects  which 
Christianity  actually  produced  in  the  first  ages  of 
the  church,  when  it  was  received  in  its  genuine  purity, 
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and  when  it  did  operate  without  obstruction,  from 
its  professors  at  least,  will  want  no  other  proof  of  its 
inherent  power  and  efficacy.  At  that  period,  its 
most  decided  and  industrious  enemy,  the  emperor 
Julian,  could  recommend  the  manners  of  the  Gali¬ 
leans  to  the  imitation  of  his  pagan  high-priest ; 
though  he  himself,  at  the  same  time,  was  doing 
every  thing  which  the  most  inveterate  malice,  sharp¬ 
ened  by  the  acutest  wit,  and  backed  by  the  most 
absolute  power,  could  devise,  to  discredit  their 
doctrines. 

Nor  would  the  efficacy  of  Christianity  be  less 
visible  now,  in  influencing  the  conduct  of  its  profes¬ 
sors,  if  its  principles  were  heartily  and  sincerely 
received.  They  would,  were  they  of  the  true  genuine 
cast,  operate  on  the  conduct  so  effectually,  that  we 
should  see  morals  and  manners  growing  out  of  prin¬ 
ciples,  as  we  see  other  consequences  grow  out  of 
their  proper  and  natural  causes.  Let  but  this  great 
spring  have  its  unobstructed  play,  and  there  would 
be  little  occasion  to  declaim  against  this  excess,  or 
that  enormity.  If  the  same  skill  and  care  which 
are  employed  in  curing  symptoms,  were  vigorously 
levelled  at  the  internal  principle  of  the  disease,  the 
moral  health  would  feel  the  benefit.  If  that  attention, 
which  is  bestowed  in  lopping  the  redundant  and 
unsightly  branches,  were  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  a  sound  and  uncorrupt  root,  the  effect  of  this 
labour  would  soon  be  discovered  by  the  excellence 
of  the  fruits. 

For  though,  even  in  the  highest  possible  exertion 
of  religious  principle,  and  the  most  diligent  practice 
of  all  its  consequential  train  of  virtues,  man  would 
still  find  evil  propensities  enough,  in  his  fallen  nature, 
to  make  it  necessary  that  he  should  counteract  them, 
by  keeping  alive  his  diligence  after  higher  attain¬ 
ments,  and  to  quicken  his  aspirations  after  a  better 
state  ;  yet  the  prevailing  temper  would  be  in  general 
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right,  the  will  would  be  in  a  great  measure  rectified  ; 
and  the  heart,  feeling  and  acknowledging  its  disease, 
would  apply  itself  diligently  to  the  only  remedy. 
Thus,  though  even  the  best  men  have  infirmities 
enough  to  deplore,  commit  sins  enough  to  keep  them 
deeply  humble,  and  feel  more  sensibly  than  others  the 
imperfections  of  that  vessel  in  which  their  heavenly 
treasure  is  hid,  they,  however,  have  the  internal  con¬ 
solation  of  knowing  that  they  shall  have  to  do  with 
a  merciful  Father,  who  “  despiseth  not  the  sighing 
of  the  contrite  heart,  nor  the  desire  of  such  as  be 
sorrowful  j”  who  has  been  witness  to  all  their 
struggles  against  sin,  and  to  whom  they  can  appeal 
with  Peter  for  the  sincerity  of  their  desires—”  Lord ! 
Thou  knowest  all  things.  Thou  knowest  that  1  love 
Thee.” 

All  the  heavy  charges  which  have  been  brought 
against  religion,  have  been  taken  from  the  abuses  of 
it.  In  every  other  instance,  the  injustice  of  this 
proceeding  would  be  notorious  :  but  there  is  a  gene¬ 
ral  want  of  candour  in  the  judgment  of  men  on  this 
subject,  which  we  do  not  find  them  exercise  on  other 
occasions — that  of  throwing  the  fault  of  the  erring 
or  ignorant  professor  on  the  profession  itself. 

It  does  not  derogate  from  the  honourable  profes¬ 
sion  of  arms,  that  there  are  cowards  and  braggarts  in 
the  army.  If  any  man  lose  his  estate  by  the  chica¬ 
nery  of  an  attorney,  or  his  health  by  the  blunder  of 
a  physician,  it  is  commonly  said  that  the  one  was  a 
disgrace  to  his  business,  and  the  other  was  ignorant 
of  it ;  but  no  one  therefore  concludes  that  law  and 
physic  are  contemptible  professions. 

Christianity  alone  is  obliged  to  bear  all  the  oblo¬ 
quy  incurred  by  the  misconduct  of  its  followers ;  to 
sustain  all  the  reproach  excited  by  ignorant,  by 
fanatical,  by  superstitious,  or  hypocritical  professors. 
But  whoever  accuses  it  of  a  tendency  to  produce  the 
errors  of  these  professors,  must  have  picked  up  his 
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opinion  any  where  rather  than  in  the  New  Testament; 
which  book  being  the  only  authentic  history  of 
Christianity,  is  that  which  candour  would  naturally 
consult  for  information. 

But  as  worldly  and  irreligious  men  do  not  draw 
their  notions  from  that  pure  fountain,  but  from  the 
polluted  stream  of  human  practice ;  as  they  form 
their  judgment  of  divine  truth  from  the  conduct  of 
those  who  pretend  to  be  enlightened  by  it;  some 
charitable  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  contempt 
which  they  entertain  for  Christianity,  when  they  see 
what  poor  effects  it  produces  in  the  lives  of  the 
generality  of  professing  Christians.  What  do  they 
observe  there  which  can  lead  them  to  entertain  very 
high  ideas  of  the  principles  which  give  birth  to  such 
practices  ? 

Do  men  of  the  world  discover  any  marked,  any 
decided  difference  between  the  conduct  of  nominal 
Christians  and  that  of  the  rest  of  their  neighbours, 
who  pretend  to  no  religion  at  all  ?  Do  they  see,  in 
the  daily  lives  of  such,  any  great  abundance  of  those 
fruits  by  which  they  have  heard  believers  are  to  be 
known  ?  On  the  contrary,  do  they  not  discern  in 
them  the  same  anxious  and  unwearied  pursuit 
after  the  things  of  earth,  as  in  those  who  do  not 
profess  to  have  any  thought  of  heaven?  Do  not 
they  see  them  labour  as  sedulously  in  the  interests 
of  a  debasing  and  frivolous  dissipation,  as  those  who 
do  not  pretend  to  have  any  nobler  object  in  view  ? 
Is  there  not  the  same  eagerness  to  plunge  into  all 
sorts  of  follies  themselves,  and  the  same  unrighte¬ 
ous  speed  in  introducing  their  children  to  them,  as 
if  they  had  never  entered  into  a  solemn  engagement 
to  renounce  them  ?  Is  there  not  the  same  self-in¬ 
dulgence,  the  same  luxury,  and  the  same  passionate 
attachment  to  the  things  of  this  world  in  them,  as  is 
visible  in  those  who  do  not  look  for  another  ? 

Do  not  thoughtless  neglect,  and  habitual  dissipa- 
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tion  answer,  as  to  society,  all  the  ends  of  the  most 
decided  infidelity  ?  Between  the  barely  decent  and 
the  openly  profane  there  is  indeed  this  difference, — 
that  the  one,  by  making  no  profession,  deceives 
neither  the  world  nor  his  own  heart ;  while  the  other, 
by  intrenching  himself  in  forms,  fancies  that  he  does 
something,  and  thanks  God  that  “  he  is  not  like  this 
publican.”  The  one  only  shuts  his  eyes  upon  the 
danger  which  the  other  despises. 

But  these  unfruitful  professors  would  do  well  to 
recollect  that,  by  a  conduct  so  little  worthy  of  their 
high  calling,  they  not  only  violate  the  law  to  which 
they  have  vowed  obedience,  but  occasion  many  to 
disbelieve  or  to  despise  it ;  that  they  are  thus  in  a 
great  measure  accountable  for  the  infidelity  of  others, 
and  of  course  will  have  to  answer  for  more  than 
their  own  personal  offences  :  for  did  they,  in  any 
respect,  live  up  to  the  principles  they  profess  ;  did 
they  adorn  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  by  a  life  in 
any  degree  consonant  to  their  faith  ;  did  they  exhibit 
anything  of  the  “  beauty  of  holiness”  in  their  daily 
conversation  ;  they  would  then  give  such  a  demon¬ 
strative  proof,  not  only  of  the  sincerity  of  their  own 
obedience,  but,  of  the  brightness  of  that  divine  light 
by  which  they  profess  to  walk,  that  the  most  deter¬ 
mined  unbeliever  would  at  last  begin  to  think  there 
must  be  something  in  a  religion  of  which  the  effects 
were  so  visible,  and  the  fruits  so  amiable  ;  and  might 
in  time  be  led  to  “  glorify,”  not  them,  not  the  im¬ 
perfect  doers  of  these  works,  but  “their  “Father 
which  is  in  heaven.”  Whereas,  as  things  are  at 
present  carried  on,  the  obvious  conclusion  must  be, 
either  that  Christians  do  not  believe  in  the  religion 
they  profess,  or  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  religion 
itself. 

For,  will  he  not  naturally  say,  that  if  its  influences 
were  so  predominant,  its  consequences  must  be  more 
evident  ?  that,  if  the  prize  held  out  were  really  so 
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bright,  those  who  truly  believed  so,  would  surely  do 
something,  and  sacrifice  something  to  obtain  it  ? 

This  effect  of  the  careless  conduct  of  believers  on 
the  hearts  of  others,  will  probably  be  a  heavy  aggra¬ 
vation  of  their  own  guilt  at  the  final  reckoning  : — 
and  there  is  no  negligent  Christian  can  guess  where 
the  infection  of  his  example  may  stop ;  or  how 
remotely  it  may  be  pleaded  as  a  palliation  of  the 
sins  of  others,  who  either  may  think  themselves  safe 
while  they  are  only  doing  what  Christians  allow 
themselves  to  do  ;  or  who  may  adduce  a  Christian  s 
habitual  violation  of  the  divine  law,  as  a  presump¬ 
tive  evidence  that  there  is  no  truth  in  Christianity. 

This  swells  the  amount  of  the  actual  mischief  be¬ 
yond  calculation  ;  and  there  is  something  terrible  in 
the  idea  of  this  sort  of  indefinite  evil,  that  the  careless 
Christian  can  never  know  the  extent  of  the  contagion 
he  spreads,  nor  the  multiplied  infection  which  they 
may  communicate  in  their  turn,  whom  his  disorders 

first  corrupted.  . 

And  there  is  this  farther  aggravation  of  his  offence, 
that  he  will  not  only  be  answerable  for  all  the  posi¬ 
tive  evil  of  which  his  example  is  the  cause ;  but  for 
the  omission  of  all  the  probable  good  which  might 
have  been  called  forth  in  others,  had  his  actions  been 
consistent  with  his  profession.  What  a  strong, 
what  an  almost  irresistible  conviction  would  it  carry 
to  the  hearts  of  unbelievers,  if  they  beheld  that 
characteristic  difference  in  the  manners  of  Christians, 
which  their  profession  gives  one  a  right  to  expect ,  if 
they  saw  that  disinterestedness,  that  humility,  sober- 
mindedness,  temperance,  simplicity,  and  sincerity, 
which  are  the  unavoidable  fruits  of  a  genuine  faith  ! 
and  which  the  bible  has  taught  them  to  expect  in 
every  Christian. 

'  But,  while  a  man  talks  like  a  saint,  and  yet  lives 
like  a  sinner  ;  while  he  professes  to  believe  like  an 
an  apostle,  and  yet  leads  the  life  of  a  sensualist ; 
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talks  of  an  ardent  faith,  and  yet  exhibits  a  cold  and 
low  practice  ;  boasts  himself  the  disciple  of  a  meek 
Master,  and  yet  is  as  much  a  slave  to  his  passions  as 
they  who'  acknowledge  no  such 'authority  ;  while  he 
appears  the  proud  professor  of  an  humble  religion, 
or  the  intemperate  champion  of  a  self-denying  one  ; 
— such  a  man  brings  Christianity  into  disrepute, 
confirms  those  in  error  who  might  have  been  awak¬ 
ened  to  conviction,  strengthens  doubt  into  disbelief, 
and  hardens  indifference  into  contempt. 

Even  among  those  of  a  better  cast  and  a  purer 
principle,  the  excessive  restraints  of  timidity,  caution, 
and  that  “  fear  of  man,  which  bringeth  a  snare,” 
confine,  and  almost  stifle  the  generous  spirit  of  an 
ardent  exertion  in  the  cause  of  religion.  Christianity 
may  pathetically  expostulate,  that  it  is  not  always 
“  an  open  enemy  which  dishonours  her,”  but  her 
“  familiar  friend.”  And,  “  what  dost  thou  more 
than  others  V’  is  a  question  which  even  tire  good  and 
worthy  should  often  ask  themselves,  in  order  to 
quicken  their  zeal ;  to  prevent  the  total  stagnation 
of  unexerted  principles,  on  the  one  hand  •  or  the 
danger,  on  the  other,  of  their  being  driven  down  the 
gulf  of  ruin  by  the  unresisted  and  confluent  tides 
of  temptation,  fashion  and  example. 

In  a  very  strict  and  mortified  age,  of  which  a 
scrupulous  severity  was  the  predominant  character, 
precautions  against  an  excessive  zeal  might,  and 
doubtless  would,  be  a  wholesome  and  prudent  mea¬ 
sure.  But,  in  these  times  of  relaxed  principle  and 
frigid  indifference,  to  see  people  so  vigilantly  on 
their  guard  against  the  imaginary  mischiefs  of  en¬ 
thusiasm,  while  they  run  headlong  into  the  real 
opposite  perils  of  a  destructive  licentiousness,  reminds 
us  of  the  one-eyed  animal  in  the  fable  ;  who,  living 
on  the  banks  of  the  ocean,  never  fancied  he  could 
be  destroyed  any  way  but  by  drowning  :  but,  while 
he  kept  that  one  eye  constantly  fixed  on  the  sea,  on 
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which  side  he  concluded  all  the  peril  lay,  he  was 
devoured  by  an  enemy  on  the  dry  land,  from  which 
quarter  he  never  suspected  any  danger. 

Are  not  the  mischiefs  of  an  enthusiastic  piety 
insisted  on  with  as  much  earnestness  as  if  an  extra¬ 
vagant  devotion  were  the  prevailing  propensity  ?  Is 
not  the  necessity  of  moderation  as  vehemently  urged 
as  if  an  intemperate  zeal  were  the  epidemic  distemper 
of  the  great  world  ?  as  if  all  our  apparent  danger 
and  natural  bias  lay  on  the  side  of  a  too  rigid 
austerity,  which  required  the  discreet  and  constant 
counteraction  of  an  opposite  principle  ?  Would  not 
a  stranger  be  almost  tempted  to  imagine,  from  the 
frequent  invectives  against  extreme  strictness,  that 
abstraction  from  the  world,  and  a  monastic  rage  for 
retreat,  were  the  ruling  temper?  that  we  were  in 
some  danger  of  seeing  our  places  of  diversion  aban¬ 
doned,  and  the  enthusiastic  scenes  of  the  holy 
fathers  of  the  desert  acted  over  again  by  the  fran¬ 
tic  and  uncontrollable  devotion  of  our  young  persons 
of  fashion  ? 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  enthusiasm  is  an  evil 
to  which  the  more  religious  of  the  lower  class  are 
peculiarly  exposed ;  and  this  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  upon  whjch  this  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge. 
But  who  will  be  hardy  enough  to  assert  that  the 
class  we  are  now  addressing,  commonly  fall  into  the 
same  error?  In  order  to  establish,  or  to  overthrow 
this  assertion,  let  each  fashionable  reader  confess 
whether,  within  the  sphere  of  his  own  observation, 
the  fact  be  realized.  Let  each  bring  this  vague 
charge  specifically  home  to  his  own  acquaintance. 
Let  him  honestly  declare  what  proportion  of  noble 
enthusiasts,  what  number  of  honourable  fanatics  his 
own  personal  knowledge  of  the  great  world  supplies. 
Let  him  compare  the  list  of  his  enthusiastic  with 
that  of  his  luxurious  friends,  of  his  fanatical  with  his 
irreligious  acquaintance,  of  “  the  righteous  over 
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much”  with  such  as  “  care  for  none  of  these  things 
of  the  strict  and  precise  with  that  of  the  loose  and 
irregular,  of  those  who  beggar  themselves  by  their 
pious  alms  with  those  who  injure  their  fortune  by 
extravagance  ;  of  those  who  “  are  lovers  of  God” 
with  those  who  are  lovers  of  pleasure.  Let  him 
declare  whether  he  sees  more  of  his  associates  swal¬ 
lowed  up  in  gloomy  meditation,  or  immersed  in  sen¬ 
suality  ;  whether  more  are  the  slaves  of  superstitious 
observances,  or  of  ambition.  Surely  those  who 
address  the  rich  and  great  in  the  way  of  exhortation 
and  reproof,  would  do  particularly  well  to  define 
exactly  what  is  indeed  the  prevailing  character  ;  lest, 
for  want  of  such  discrimination,  they  should  heighten 
the  disease  they  might  wish  to  cure,  and  increase  the 
bias  they  would  desire  to  counteract,  by  addressing 
to  the  voluptuary  cautions  which  belong  to  the 
hermit,  and  thus  aggravate  his  already  inflamed 
appetites  by  invectives  against  an  evil  of  which  he 
is  in  little  danger. 

If,  however,  superstition,  where  it  really  does  ex¬ 
ist,  injures  religion,  and  we  grant  that  it  greatly 
injures  it,  yet  we  insist  that  scepticism  injures  it  no 
less  ;  for  to  deride,  or  to  omit  any  of  the  component 
parts  of  Christian  faith,  is  surely  not  a  less  fatal  evil 
than  making  uncommanded  additions  to  it. 

It  is  seriously  to  be  regretted  in  an  age  like  the 
present,  remarkable  for  indifference  in  religion  and 
levity  in  manners,  and  which  stands  so  much  in 
need  of  lively  patterns  of  firm  and  resolute  piety, 
that  many  who  really  are  Christians  on  the  soberest 
conviction,  should  not  appear  more  openly  and  de¬ 
cidedly  on  the  side  they  have  espoused  ;  that  they 
assimilate  so  very  much  with  the  manners  of  those 
about  them  (which  manners  they  yet  scruple  not  to 
disapprove  ;)  and,  instead  of  an  avowed  but  prudent 
stedfastness,  which  might  draw  over  the  others,  ap¬ 
pear  evidently  fearful  of  being  thought  precise  and 
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over-scrupulous  ;  and  actually  seem  to  disavow  their 
right  principles,  by  concessions  and  accommodations 
not  strictly  consistent  with  them.  They  often  seem 
cautiously  afraid  of  doing  too  much ,  and  going  too 
far  ;  and  the  dangerous  plea,  the  necessity  of  living 
like  other  people,  of  being  like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  the  propriety  of  not  being  particular,  is  brought 
as  a  reasonable  apology  for  a  too  yielding  and  in¬ 
discriminate  conformity. 

But,  at  a  time  when  almost  all  are  sinking  into 
the  prevailing  corruption,  how  beautiful  a  rare,  a 
single  integrity  is,  let  the  instances  of  Lot  and  Noah 
declare  !  And  to  those  with  whom  a  poem  is  a 
higher  authority  than  the  bible,  let  me  recommend 
the  most  animated  picture  of  a  righteous  singularity 
that  ever  was  delineated,  in 

- The  seraph  Abdiel,  faithful  found 

Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  he 
Among  innumerable  false,  unmov’d, 

Unshaken,  unseduc’d,  unterrified, 

His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love  and  zeal : 

Nor  numbers  nor  example  with  him  wrought 
To  swerve  from  truth,  or  change  his  constant  mind, 

Tho’  single.  Par.  Lost,  B.  iv. 

Few  indeed,  of  the  more  orderly  and  decent,  have 
any  objection  to  that  degree  of  religion  which  is 
compatible  with  their  general  acceptance  with 
others,  or  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  own  plea¬ 
sures.  For  a  formal  and  ceremonious  exercise  of 
the  outward  duties  of  Christianity  may  not  only  be 
kept  up  without  exciting  censure,  but  will  even 
procure  a  certain  respect  and  confidence,  and  is 
not  quite  irreconcileable  with  a  voluptuous  and 
dissipated  life.  So  far  many  go  ;  and  so  far  as 
“  godliness  is  profitable  to  the  life  that  is ,”  it 
passes  without  reproach. 

But  as  soon  as  men  begin  to  consider  religious 
exercises  not  as  a  decency,  but  a  duty ;  not  as  a 
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commutation  for  a  self-denying  life,  but  as  a  means 
to  promote  a  holy  temper  and  a  virtuous  conduct ; 
as  soon  as  they  feel  disposed  to  carry  the  effect  of 
their  devotion  into  their  daily  life ;  as  soon  as  their 
principles  discover  themselves,  by  leading  them  to 
withdraw  from  those  scenes,  and  abstain  from  those 
actions,  in  which  the  gay  place  their  supreme  happi¬ 
ness;  as  soon  as  something  is  to  be  done,  and  some¬ 
thing  is  to  be  parted  with,  then  the  world  begins  to 
take  offence,  and  to  stigmatize  the  activity  of  that 
piety,  which  had  been  commended  as  long  as  it 
remained  inoperative,  and  had  only  evaporated  in 
words. 

When  religion,  like  the  vital  principle,  takes  its 
seat  in  the  heart,  and  sends  out  supplies  of  life  and 
heat  to  every  part ;  diffuses  motion,  soul,  and 
vigour  through  the  whole  circulation,  and  informs 
and  animates  the  whole  man ;  when  it  operates  on 
the  practice,  influences  the  conversation,  breaks 
out  into  a  lively  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the 
best  interests  of  mankind,  then  the  sincerity  of  heart, 
or  the  sanity  of  mind,  of  that  person  will  become 
questionable ;  and  it  must  be  owing  to  a  very  for¬ 
tunate  combination  of  circumstances  indeed,  if  he 
can  at  once  preserve  the  character  of  parts  and  piety, 
and  retain  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  sense  after  he 
has  acquired  that  of  a  Christian. 

It  is  surely  a  folly  to  talk  of  being  too  holy,  too 
strict,  or  tdo  good.  Where  there  really  happens  to 
appear  some  foundation  for  the  charge  of  enthusiasm, 
(as  there  are  indeed  sometimes  in  good  people  eccen¬ 
tricities  which  justify  the  censure,)  we  may  depend 
upon  it,  that  it  proceeds  from  some  defect  in  the 
judgment,  and  not  from  any  excess  of  piety;  for  in 
goodness  there  is  no  excess ;  and  it  is  as  prepos¬ 
terous  to  say  that  any  one  is  too  good,  or  too  pious, 
as  that  he  is  too  wise,  too  strong,  or  too  healthy  ; 
since  the  highest  point  in  all  these  is  only  the  per- 
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fection  of  that  quality  which  we  admitted  in  a  lower 
degree.  There  may  be  an  imprudent,  but  there 
cannot  be  a  superabundant  goodness.  An  ardent 
imagination  may  mislead  a  rightly  turned  heart ; 
and  a  weak  intellect  may  incline  the  best  intentioned 
to  ascribe  too  much  value  to  things  of  comparatively 
small  importance.  Such  a  one  not  having  discern¬ 
ment  enough  to  perceive  where  the  force  and  stress 
of  duty  lie,  may  inadvertently  discredit  religion  by 
a  too  scrupulous  exactness  in  points  of  small  intrin¬ 
sic  value.  And  even  well-meaning  men,  as  well  as 
hypocrites,  may  think  they  have  done  a  meritorious 
service  when  their  “  mint”  and  “  anise”  are  rigor¬ 
ously  tithed. 

But,  in  observing  the  “  weightier  matters  of  the 
law,”  in  the  practice  of  universal  holiness,  in  the  love 
of  God,  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  exceeding, 
while  there  is  no  limitation  in  the  command.  We 
are  in  no  danger  of  loving  our  neighbour  better  than 
ourselves  ;  and  let  us  remember  that  we  do  not  go 
beyond,  but  fall  short  of  our  duty,  while  we  love  him 
less.  If  we  were  commanded  to  love  God  with  some 
of  our  heart,  with  part  of  our  soul,  and  a  portion  ot 
our  strength,  there  would  then  be  some  colour  for 
those  perpetual  cavils  about  the  proportion  of  love, 
and  the  degree  of  obedience,  which  are  due  to  him. 
But  as  the  command  is  so  definite,  so  absolute,  so 
comprehensive,  so  entire,  nothing  can  be  more 
absurd  than  that  unmeaning,  but  not  unfrequent 
charge,  brought  against  religious  persons,  that  they 
are  too  strict.  It  is  in  effect  saying,  that  they  love 
God  too  much,  and  serve  him  too  well. 

The  foundation  of  this  silly  censure  is  commonly 
laid  in  the  first  principles  of  education,  where  an 
early  separation  is  systematically  made  between  duty 
and  pleasure.  One  of  the  first  baits  held  out  for  the 
encouragement  of  children  is,  that  when  they  have 
done  their  duty,  they  will  be  entitled  to  some  plea- 
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sure  ;  thus  forcibly  disjoining  what  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  inseparable.  And,  there  is  not  a  more 
common  justification  of  that  idle  and  dissipated 
manner  in  which  the  second  half  of  the  Sunday  is 
commonly  spent,  even  by  those  who  make  a  con¬ 
science  of  spending  the  former  part  properly,  than 
that,  “now  they  have  done  their  duty,  they  may 
take  their  pleasure.” 

But  while  Christian  observances  are  considered 
as  tasks,  which  are  to  be  got  over,  to  entitle  us  to 
something  more  pleasant ;  as  a  burden  which  we 
must  endure,  in  order  to  propitiate  an  inexorable 
Judge,  who  makes  a  hard  bargain  with  his  creatures, 
and  allows  them  just  so  much  amusement  in  pay  for 
so  ihuch  drudgery, — we  must  not  wonder  that  such 
low  views  are  entertained  of  Christianity,  and  that  a 
religious  life  is  reprobated  as  strict  and  rigid. 

But  to  him  who  acts  from  the  nobler  motive  of 
love,  and^the  animating  power  of  the  Christian  hope, 
the  exercise  is  the  reward,  the  permission  is  the 
privilege,  the  work  is  the  wages.  He  does  not  carve 
out  some  miserable  pleasure,  and  stipulate  for  some 
meagre  diversion,  to  pay  himself  for  the  hard  per¬ 
formance  of  his  duty,  who,  in  that  very  performance, 
experiences  the  highest  pleasure  ;  and  feels  the  truest 
gratification  of  which  his  nature  is  capable,  in  devot¬ 
ing  the  noblest  part  of  that  nature  to  His  service  to 
whom  he  owes  all,  because  from  Him  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  all. 

This  reprobated  strictness,  therefore,  so  far  from 
being  the  source  of  discomfort  and  misery,  as  is  pre¬ 
tended,  is  in  reality  the  true  cause  of  actual  enjoy¬ 
ment,  by  laying  the  axe  to  the  root  of  all  those  tur¬ 
bulent  and  uneasy  passions,  the  unreserved  and  yet 
imperfect  gratification  of  which  does  so  much  more 
tend  to  disturb  our  happiness,  than  that  self-govern¬ 
ment  which  Christianity  enjoins. 

But  all  precepts  seem  rigorous,  all  observances 
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are  really  hard,  where  there  is  not  an  entire  convic¬ 
tion  of  God’s  right  to  our  obedience,  and  an  internal 
principle  of  faith  and  love  to  make  that  obedience 
pleasant.  A  religious  life  is  indeed  a  hard  bondage 
to  one  immersed  in  the  practices  of  the  world,  and 
under  the  dominion  of  its  appetites  and  passions. 
To  a  real  Christian,  it  is  “  perfect  freedom.”  He 
does  not  now  abstain  from  such  and  such  things, 
merely  because  they  are.  forbidden,  (as  he  did  in  the 
first  stages  of  his  progress,)  but  because  his  soul 
has  no  longer  any  pleasure  in  them.  And  it  would 
be  the  severest  of  all  punishments  to  oblige  him  to 
return  to  those  practices,  from  which  he  once 
abstained  with  difficulty,  and  through  the  less  noble 
principle  of  fear. 

There  is  not,  therefore,  perhaps  a  greater  mistake 
than  that  common  notion  entertained  by  the  more 
orderly  part  of  the  fashionable  world,  that  a  little 
religion  will  make  people  happy,  but  that  an  high 
degree  of  it  is  incompatible  with  all  enjoyment.  For 
surely  that  religion  can  add  little  to  a  man’s  happi¬ 
ness  which  restrains  him  from  the  commission  of  a 
wrong  action,  but  which  does  not  pretend  to  extin¬ 
guish  the  bad  principle  from  which  the  act  proceeded. 
A  religion  which  ties  the  hands,  without  changing 
the  heart ;  which,  like  the  hell  of  Tantalus,  subdues 
not  the  desire,  yet  forbids  the  gratification,  is  indeed 
an  uncomfortable  religion :  and  such  a  religion, 
though  it  may  gain  a  man  something  on  the  side  of 
reputation,  will  give  him  but  little  inward  comfort. 
For  what  true  peace  can  that  heart  enjoy,  which  is 
left  a  prey  to  that  temper  which  produced  the  evil, 
even  though  terror  or  shame  may  have  prevented  the 
outward  act. 

That  people  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  a  dissipated 
life  should  conceive  of  religion  as  a  difficult  and 
even  unattainable  state,  it  is  easy  to  believe.  That 
they  should  conceive  of  it  as  an  unhappy  state,  is 
2.  2  a 
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the  consummation  of  their  error  and  their  ignorance: 
for,  that  a  rational  being  should  have  his  under¬ 
standing  enlighted  ;  that  an  immortal  being  should 
have  his  views  extended  and  enlarged  ;  that  a  help¬ 
less  being  should  have  a  consciousness  of  assistance, 
a  sinful  being  the  prospect  of  pardon,  or  &  fallen 
one  the  assurance  of  restoration,  does  not  seem  a 
probable  ground  of  unhappiness  :  and  on  any  other 
subject  but  religion,  such  reasoning  would  not  be 
admissible. 


CHAP.  VI. 

A  stranger,  from  observing  the  fashionable  mode  of  life, 
would  not  take  this  to  be  a  Christian  country. — Lives  of 
professing  Christians  examined,  by  a  comparison  with  the 
gospel. — Christianity  not  made  the  rule  of  life,  even  by 
those  who  profess  to  receive  it  as  an  object  of  faith. 
Temporizing  writers  contribute  to  lower  the  credit  of 
Christianity. — Loose  harangues  on  morals  not  calculated  to 
reform  the  heart. 

The  Christian  religion  is  not  intended,  as  some 
of  its  fashionable  professors  seem  to  fancy,  to  ope¬ 
rate  as  a  charm,  a  talisman,  or  incantation,  and 
to  produce  its  effect  by  our  pronouncing  certain 
mystical  words,  attending  at  certain  consecrated 
places,  and  performing  certain  hallowed  ceremo¬ 
nies  ;  but  it  is  an  active,  vital,  influential  principle, 
operating  on  the  heart,  restraining  the  desires, 
affecting  the  general  conduct,  and  as  much  regu¬ 
lating  our  commerce  with  the  world,  our  business, 
pleasures,  and  enjoyments,  our  conversations,  de¬ 
signs,  and  actions,  as  our  behaviour  in  public  wor¬ 
ship,  or  even  in  private  devotion. 

That  the  effects  of  such  a  principle  are  strikingly 
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visible  in  the  lives  and  manners  of  the  generality 
of  those  who  give  the  law  to  fashion,  will  not  per¬ 
haps  be  insisted  on.  And  indeed  the  whole  present 
system  of  fashionable  life  is  utterly  destructive  of 
seriousness.  To  instance  only  in  the  growing  habit 
of  frequenting  great  assemblies,  which  is  generally 
thought  insignificant,  and  is  in  effect  so  vapid,  that 
one  almost  wonders  how  it  can  be  dangerous  ; — it 
would  excite  laughter,  because  we  are  so  broken 
into  the  habit,  were  I  to  insist  on  the  immorality 
of  passing  one’s  whole  life  in  a  crowd.  But  those 
promiscuous  myriads  which  compose  the  society, 
falsely  so  called,  of  the  gay  world  ;  who  are  brought 
together  without  esteem,  remain  without  pleasure, 
and  part  without  regret ;  who  live  in  a  round  of 
diversions,  the  possession  of  which  is  so  joyless, 
though  the  absence  is  so  insupportable  ;  these,  by 
the  mere  force  of  incessant  and  indiscriminate 
association,  weaken,  and  in  time  wear  out,  the 
best  feelings  and  affections  of  the  human  heart. 
And  the  mere  spirit  of  dissipation,  thus  contracted 
from  invariable  habit,  even  detached  from  all  its 
concomitant  evils,  is  in  itself  as  hostile  to  a  reli¬ 
gious  spirit,  as  more  positive  and  actual  offences. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  it  is  as  criminal ; 
I  only  insist  that  it  is  as  opposite  to  that  heavenly¬ 
mindedness  which  is  the  essence  of  the  Christian 
temper. 

Let  us  suppose  an  ignorant  and  unprejudiced 
spectator,  who  should  have  been  taught  the  theory 
of  all  the  religions  on  the  globe,  brought  hither 
from  the  other  hemisphere.  Set  him  down  in  the 
politest  part  of  our  capital,  and  let  him  determine, 
if  he  can,  except  from  what  he  shall  see  interwoven 
in  the  texture  of  our  laws,  and  kept  up  in  the 
sei’vice  cf  our  churches,  to  what  particular  reli¬ 
gion  we  belong.  Let  him  not  mix  entirely  with 
the  most  flagitious,  but  only  with  the  most 
2  A  2 
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fashionable  ;  at  least,  let  him  keep  what  they  them¬ 
selves  call  the  best  company.  Let  him  scrutinize 
into  the  manners,  customs,  conversations,  habits, 
and  diversions  most  in  vogue,  and  then  infer  from 
all  he  has  seen  and  heard,  what  is  the  established 
religion  of  the  land. 

That  it  could  not  be  the  Jewish,  he  would  soon 
discover  ;  for  of  rites,  ceremonies,  and  external 
observances,  he  would  trace  but  slender  remains. 
He  would  be  equally  convinced  that  it  could  not 
be  the  religion  of  old  Greece  and  Rome  ;  for  that 
enjoined  reverence  to  the  gods,  and  inculcated 
obedience  to  the  laws.  His  most  probable  con¬ 
clusion  would  be  in  favour  of  the  Mohamedan 
faith,  did  not  the  excessive  indulgence  of  some  of 
the  most  distinguished,  in  an  article  of  intemper¬ 
ance  prohibited  even  by  the  sensual  prophet  of 
Arabia,  defeat  that  conjecture. 

How  would  the  petrified  inquirer  be  astonished, 
if  he  were  told  that  all  these  gay,  thoughtless, 
luxurious,  dissipated  persons,  professed  a  religion 
meek,  spiritual,  self-denying ;  of  which  humility, 
poverty  of  spirit,  a  renewed  mind,  and  noncon¬ 
formity  to  the  world,  were  specific  distinctions  ! 

When  he  saw  the  sons  of  men  of  fortune,  scarcely 
old  enough  to  be  sent  to  school,  admitted  to  be 
spectators  of  the  turbulent  and  unnatural  diver¬ 
sions  of  racing  and  gaming  ;  and  the  almost 
infant  daughters,  even  of  wise  and  virtuous  mothers, 
(an  innovation  which  fashion  herself  forbade  till 
now,)  carried  with  most  unthrifty  anticipation 
to  the  frequent  and  late-protracted  ball — would 
he  believe  that  we  were  of  a  religion  which  has 
required  from  these  very  parents  a  solemn  vow 
that  these  children  should  be  bred  up  “in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  ?”  that  they 
should  constantly  “  believe  God’s  holy  word,  and 
keep  his  commandments  ?” 
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When  he  observed  the  turmoils  of  ambition, 
the  competitions  of  vanity,  the  ardent  thirst  for 
the  possession  of  wealth,  and  the  wild  misapplica¬ 
tion  of  it  when  possessed  ;  how  could  he  persuade 
himself  that  all  these  anxious  pursuers  after  pre¬ 
sent  enjoyment  were  the  disciples  of  a  Master 
who  exhibited  the  very  character  and  essence  of 
his  religion,  as  it  were  in  a  motto — “  My  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world  ?” 

When  he  beheld  those  nocturnal  clubs,  so 
subversive  of  private  virtue  and  domestic  happi¬ 
ness,  would  he  conceive  that  we  were  of  a  religion 
which  in  express  terms  “  exhorts  young  men  to  be 
sober-minded  ?” 

When  he  saw  those  magnificent  and  brightly 
illuminated  structures,  which  decorate  and  disgrace 
the  very  precincts  of  the  royal  residence  (so  free 
itself  from  all  these  pollutions  ;)  when  he  beheld 
the  nightly  offerings  made  to  the  demon  of  play, 
on  whose  cruel  altar  the  fortune  and  happiness  of 
wives  and  children  are  offered  up  without  remorse  ; 
would  he  not  conclude  that  we  were  of  some  of 
those  barbarous  religions  which  enjoin  unnatural 
sacrifices,  and  whose  horrid  deities  are  appeased 
with  nothing  less  than  human  victims  ? 

Now,  ought  We  not  to  pardon  our  imaginary 
spectator,  if  he  should  not  at  once  conclude  that 
all  the  various  descriptions  of  persons  above  no¬ 
ticed,  professed  the  Christian  religion  ;  supposing 
him  to  have  no  other  way  of  determining,  but  by 
the  conformity  of  their  manners  to  that  rule  by 
which  he  had  undertaken  to  judge  them  ?  We 
indeed  ourselves  must  judge  with  a  certain  lati¬ 
tude,  and  candidly  take  the  present  state  of  society 
into  the  account ;  which,  in  some  few  instances, 
perhaps,  must  be  allowed  to  dispense  with  that 
literal  strictness  which  more  peculiarly  belonged  to 
the  first  ages  of  the  gospel. 
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But  as  this  is  really  a  Christian  country,  pro¬ 
fessing  to  enjoy  the  purest  faith  in  the  purest  form, 
it  cannot  be  unreasonable  to  go  a  little  further,  and 
inquire  whether  Christianity,  however  firmly  estab¬ 
lished,  and  generally  professed  in  it,  is  really 
practised  by  that  order  of  fashionable  persons, 
who,  while  they  are  absorbed  in  the  delights  of 
the  world,  and  their  whole  souls  devoted  to  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  yet  still  arrogate  to  themselves 
the  honourable  name  of  Christians,  and  occasionally 
testify  their  claim  to  this  high  character,  by  a 
general  profession  of  their  belief  in,  and  a  decent 
occasional  compliance  with  the  forms  of  religion, 
and  the  ordinances  of  our  church  ? 

This  inquiry  must  be  made,  not  by  a  comparison 
with  the  state  of  Christianity  in  other  countries  ;  (a 
mode  always  fallacious,  whether  adopted  by  nations 
or  individuals,  is  that  of  comparing  themselves  with 
those  who  are  still  worse  ;)  nor  must  it  be  made 
from  any  notions  drawn  from  custom,  decency,  or 
any  other  human  standard ;  but,  from  a  scripture 
view  of  what  real  religion  is  ; — from  anyone  of  those 
striking  and  comprehensive  representations  of  it, 
which  may  be  found  condensed  in  so  many  single 
passages  of  the  sacred  writings. 

Whoever  then  looks  into  the  book  of  God, 
and  observes  its  prevailing  spirit,  and  then  looks 
into  that  part  of  the  world  under  consideration,  will 
not,  surely,  be  thought  very  sensorious,  if  he  pro¬ 
nounce  that  the  conformity  between  them  does  not 
seem  to  be  very  striking  ;  and  that  the  manners  of 
the  one  do  not  very  evidently  appear  to  be  dictated 
by  the  spirit  of  the  other.  Will  he  discover  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  so  much  as  pretended  to  be 
made  the  rule  of  life  even  by  that  decent  order  who 
profess  not  to  have  discarded  it  as  an  object  of 
faith  '(  Do  even  the  more  regular,  who  neglect  not 
public  observances,  consider  Christianity  as  the 
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measure  of  their  actions  ?  Do  even  what  the  world 
calls  religious  persons  employ  their  time,  their  abili¬ 
ties,  and  their  fortune,  as  talents  for  which  they  how¬ 
ever,  confess  they  believe  themselves  accountable  ;  or 
do  they  in  any  respect  live,  I  will  not  say  up  to  their 
profession,  (for  what  human  being  does  so  ?)  but  in 
any  consistency  with  it,  or  even  with  an  eye  to  its 
predominant  tendencies  ?  Do  persons  in  general, 
of  this  description,  seem  to  consider  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  as  any  thing  more  than  a 
form  of  words,  necessary  indeed  to  be  repeated ,  and 
proper  to  be  believed  ?  But  do  they  consider  them 
as  necessary  to  be  adopted  into  a  governing  princi¬ 
ple  of  action  ? 

Is  it  acting  a  consistent  part,  to  declare  in  the 
solemn  assemblies  that  they  are  “  miserable  offend¬ 
ers,”  and  that  “  there  is  no  help”  in  them,  and 
yet  never  in  their  daily  lives  to  discover  any  symp¬ 
tom  of  that  humility  and  self-abasement  which 
should  naturally  be  implied  in  such  a  declaration  ? 

Is  it  reasonable  or  compatible,  I  will  not  say  with 
piety,  but  with  good  sense,  earnestly  to  lament  hav¬ 
ing  “  followed  the  devices  and  desires  of  their  own 
hearts,”  and  then  deliberately  to  plunge  into  such  a 
torrent  of  dissipations  as  clearly  indicates  that  they 
do  not  struggle  to  oppose  one  of  these  devices,  to 
resist  one  of  these  desires  ?  I  dare  not  say  this  is 
hypocrisy,  I  do  not  believe  it  is,  but  surely  it  is  in¬ 
consistency. 

“  Be  not  conformed  to  this  world,”  is  a  leading  prin¬ 
ciple  in  the  book  they  acknowledge  as  their  guide. 
But,  after  unresistingly  assenting  to  this  as  a  doctrinal 
truth,  at  church, — how  absurd  would  they  think  any 
one  who  should  expect  them  to  adopt  it  into  then- 
practice  !  Perhaps  the  whole  law  of  God  does  not 
exhibit  asingle  precept  more  expressly,  more  steadily, 
and  more  uniformly  rejected  by  the  class  in  question. 
If  it  mean  any  thing,  it  can  hardly  be  consistent 
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with  that  mode  of  life  emphatically  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  of  fashionable. 

Now,  would  it  be  much  more  absurd  (for  any 
other  reason,  but  because  it  is  not  the  custom)  if  our 
legislators  were  to  meet  one  day  in  every  week, 
gravely  to  read  over  all  the  obsolete  statutes  and  re¬ 
scinded  acts  of  parliament,  than  it  is  for  the  order 
of  persons  of  the  above  description  to  assemble  every 
Sunday,  to  profess  their  belief  in  and  submission  to 
a  system  of  principles,  which  they  do  not  so  much 
as  intend  shall  be  binding  on  their  practice  ? 

But  to  continue  our  inquiry  : — There  is  not  a  more 
common  or  more  intelligible  definition  of  human 
duty,  than  that  of  “  Fear  God,  and  keep  his  com¬ 
mandments.”  Now,  as  to  the  first  of  these  insepar¬ 
able  precepts,  can  we,  with  the  utmost  stretch  of 
charity,  be  very  forward  to  conclude  that  God  is 
really  “  very  greatly  feared,”  in  secret,  by  those 
who  give  too  manifest  indications  that  they  live 
“  without  him  in  the  world  ?”  And  as  to  the  latter 
precept,  which  naturally  grows  out  of  the  other — 
without  noticing  any  of  the  flagrant  breaches  of  the 
moral  law,  let  us  only  confine  ourselves  to  the 
allowed,  general,  and  notorious  violation  of  the 
third  and  fourth  commandments,  by  the  higher  as 
well  as  by  the  lower  orders ;  breaches  so  flagrant, 
that  they  force  themselves  on  the  observation  of  the 
most  inattentive,  too  palpably  to  be  either  unnoticed 
or  palliated. 

Shall  we  have  reason  to  change  our  opinion,  if  we 
take  that  divine  representation  of  the  sum  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  religion,  and  apply  it  as  a  touchstone  in 
the  present  trial, — “Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself?”  Now,  judging  by  inference, 
do  we  see  many  public  proofs  of  that  heavenly¬ 
mindedness  which  would  be  the  inevitable  effect  of 
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such  a  fervent  and  animated  dedication  of  all  the 
powers,  faculties,  and  affections  of  the  soul  to  him 
who  gave  it  1  And,  as  to  the  great  rule  of  social 
duty  expressed  in  the  second  clause,  do  we  observe 
as  much  of  that  considerate  kindness,  that  pure  dis¬ 
interestedness,  that  conscientious  attention  to  the 
comfort  of  others,  especially  of  dependents  and  in¬ 
feriors,  as  might  be  expected  from  those  who  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  so  unerring  a  standard  of  conduct  ? 
a  standard  which,  if  impartially  consulted,  must 
make  our  kindness  to  others  bear  an  exact  propor¬ 
tion  to  our  self-love  :  a  rule  in  which  Christian  prin¬ 
ciple,  operating  on  human  sensibility,  could  not  fail 
to  decide  aright  in  every  supposable  case.  For  no 
man  can  doubt  how  he  ought  to  act  towards  another, 
while  the  inward  corresponding  suggestions  of  con¬ 
science  and  feeling  concur  in  letting  him  know  how 
he  would  wish,  in  a  change  of  circumstances,  that 
others  should  act  towards  him. 

Or  suppose  we  take  a  more  detailed  survey,  by  a 
third  rule,  which  indeed  is  not  so  much  the  principle 
as  the  effect  of  piety— “  True  religion,  and  unde¬ 
filed  before  God  and  the  Father,  is  this :  to  visit  the 
fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep 
himself  unspotted  from  the  world.”  Now,  if  Chris¬ 
tianity  insists  that  obedience  to  the  latter  injunction 
be  the  true  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  those  who 
fulfil  the  former,  is  the  beneficence  of  the  fashion¬ 
able  world  very  strikingly  illustrated  by  this  spotless 
purity,  this  exemption  from  the  pollutions  of  the 
world,  which  is  here  declared  to  be  its  invariable 

concomitant  ?  . 

But  if  I  were  to  venture  to  take  my  estimate  with 
a  view  more  immediately  evangelical ;  if  I  presumed 
to  look  for  that  genuine  Christianity  which  consists 
in  “repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ to  insist  that,  whatever  natural  reli¬ 
gion  and  fashionable  religion  may  teach,  it  is  the 
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peculiarity  of  the  Christian  religion  to  humble  the 
sinner  and  exalt  the  Saviour;  to  insist  that  not  only 
the  grossly  flagitious,  but  that  all  have  sinned  ;  that 
all  are  by  nature  in  a  state  of  condemnation  ;  that 
all  stand  in  need  of  mercy,  of  which  there  is  no  hope 
but  on  the  gospel  terms  ;  that  eternal  life  is  promised 
to  those  only  who  accept  it  on  the  oflered  conditions 
of  “  faith,  repentance,  and  renewed  obedience 
if  I  were  to  insist  on  sucl}  evidences  of  our  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  these ;  if  I  were  to  express  these  doctrines 
in  plain  scriptural  terms,  without  lowering,  quali¬ 
fying,  disguising,  or  doing  them  away ;  if  I  w'ere  to 
insist  on  this  belief,  and  its  implied  and  corresponding 
practices ;  I  am  aware  that,  with  whatever  conde¬ 
scending  patience  this  little  tract  might  have  been 
so  far  perused,  many  a  fashionable  reader  would  here 
throw  it  aside,  as  having  now  detected  the  palpable 
enthusiast,  the  abettor  of  “  strange  doctrines,”  long 
ago  consigned  over  by  the  liberal  and  the  polite  to 
bigots  and  fanatics.  And  yet,  if  the  Bible  be  true,  this 
is  a  simple  and  faithful  description  of  Christianity. 

Surely  men  forget  that  we  are  urging  them  upon 
their  own  principles  ;  that  while  we  are  pressing 
them  with  motives  drawn  from  Christianity,  they 
seem  to  have  as  little  concern  in  those  motives  as  if 
they  themselves  were  of  another  religion.  It  is  not 
a  name  that  will  stand  us  in  stead.  It  is  not  merely 
glorying  in  the  title  of  Christians,  while  we  are 
living  in  the  neglect  of  its  precepts  ;  it  is  not  valuing 
ourselves  on  the  profession  of  religion  as  creditable” 
while  we  reject  the  power  of  it  as  fanatical,  that  will 
save  us.  In  any  other  circumstance  of  life  it  would 
be  accounted  absurd  to  have  a  set  of  propositions, 
principles,  statutes,  or  fundamental  articles,  and  not 
to  make  them  the  ground  of  our  acting  as  well  as  of 
our  reasoning.  In  these  supposed  instances,  the 
blame  would  lie  in  the  contradiction  ;  in  religion,  it 
lies  in  the  agreement.  Strange  !  that  to  act  in  con- 
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sequence  of  received  and  acknowledged  principles, 
should  be  accounted  weakness!  Strange,  that  what 
alone  is  truly  consistent,  should  be  branded  as  ab¬ 
surd  !  Strange,  that  men  must  really  forbear  to  act 
rationally,  only  that  they  may  not  be  reckoned 
mad  !  Strange,  that  they  should  be  commended  for 
having  prayed  in  the  excellent  words  of  the  Bible 
and  of  our  church,  for  “  a  clean  heart,  and  aright 
spirit and  yet,  if  they  gave  any  sign  of  such  a 
transformation  of  heart,  they  should  be  accounted, 
if  not  fanatical,  at  least,  singular,  weak,  or  melan¬ 
choly  men. 

After  having,  however,  just  ventured  to  hint  at  what 
are  indeed  the  humbling  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
the  doctrines  to  which  alone  eternal  life  is  promised, 
I  shall  in  deep  humility  forbear  to  enlarge  on  this 
part  of  the  subject,  which  has  been  exhausted  by 
the  labours  of  wise  and  pious  men  in  all  ages.  Un¬ 
happily,  however,  the  most  awakening  of  these  writers 
are  not  the  favourite  guests  in  the  closets  of  the 
more  fashionable  Christians  ;  who,  when  they  happen 
to  be  more  seriously  disposed  than  ordinary,  are  fond 
of  finding  out  some  middle  kind  of  reading,  which 
recommends  some  half-way  state,  something  between 
Paganism  and  Christianity,  suspending  the  mind, 
like  the  position  of  Mahomet’s  tomb,  between  earth 
and  heaven  : — a  kind  of  reading  which,  while  it 
quiets  the  conscience  by  being  on  the  side  of  morals, 
neither  awakens  fear,  nor  alarms  security.  By 
dealing  in  generals,  it  comes  home  to  the  hearts  of 
none  :  it  flatters  the  passions  of  the  reader,  by 
ascribing  high  merit  to  the  performances  of  certain 
right  actions,  and  the  forbearance  from  certain  wrong 
ones;  among  which,  that  reader  must  be  very  un¬ 
lucky  indeed,  who  does  not  find  some  performances 
and  some  forbearances  of  his  own.  It  at  once 
enables  him  to  keep  heaven  in  his  eye,  and  the 
world  in  his  heart.  It  agreeably  represents  the 
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readers  to  themselves  as  amiable  persons,  guilty  in¬ 
deed  of  a  few  faults,  but  never  as  condemned  sinners 
under  sentence  of  death.  It  commonly  abounds 
with  high  encomiums  on  the  dignity  of  human 
nature  ;  the  good  effects  of  virtue  on  health,  fortune, 
and  reputation;  the  dangers  of  a  blind  zeal,  the  mis¬ 
chiefs  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  folly  of  singularity, 
with  various  other  kindred  sentiments  ;  which,  if 
they  do  not  fall  in  of  themselves  with  the  corruptions 
of  our  nature,  may,  by  a  little  warping,  be  easily 
accommodated  to  them. 

There  are  the  too  successful  practices  of  certain 
lukewarm  and  temporizing  divines,  who  have  become 
popular  by  blunting  the  edge  of  that  heavenly  tem¬ 
pered  weapon,  whose  salutary  keenness,  but  for  their 
“  deceitful  handling,”  would  oftener  “pierce  to  the 
dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit.” 

But  those  severer  preachers  of  righteousness,  who 
disgust  by  applying  too  closely  to  the  conscience  ; 
who  probe  the  inmost  heart,  and  lay  open  all  its 
lament  peccancies ;  who  treat  of  principles  as  the 
only  certain  source  of  manners  ;  who  lay  the  axe  to 
the  root,  oftener  than  the  pruning  knife  to  the 
branch ;  who  insist  much  and  often  on  the  great 
leading  truths,  that  man  is  a  fallen  creature,  who 
must  be  restored,  if  he  be  restored  at  all,  by  means 
very  little  flattering  to  human  pride ; — such  heart¬ 
searching  writers  as  these  will  seldom  find  access  to 
the  houses  and  hearts  of  the  more  modish  Christians, 
unless  they  happen  to  owe  their  admission  to  some 
subordinate  quality  of  style  ;  unless  they  can  capti¬ 
vate,  with  the  seducing  graces  of  language,  those 
well-bred  readers,  who  are  childishly  amusing  them¬ 
selves  with  the  garnish,  when  they  are  perishing  for 
want  of  food  ;  who  are  searching  for  polished  periods 
when  they  should  be  in  quest  of  alarming  truths  ; 
who  are  looking  for  elegance  of  composition,  when 
they  should  be  anxious  for  eternal  life. 
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Whatever  comparative  praise  may  be  due  to  the 
former  class  of  writers,  when  viewed  with  others  of 
a  less  decent  order,  yet  I  am  not  sure  whether  so 
many  books  of  frigid  morality,  exhibiting  such  infe¬ 
rior  motives  of  action,  such  moderate  representations 
of  duty,  and  such  a  low  standard  of  principle,  have 
not  done  religion  much  more,  harm  than  good ; 
whether  they  do  not  lead  many  a  reader  to  inquire 
what  is  the  lowest  degree  in  the  scale  of  virtue  with 
which  he  may  content  himself,  so  as  barely  to  escape 
eternal  punishment ;  how  much  indulgence  he  may 
allow  himself,  without  absolutely  forfeiting  his 
chance  of  safety;  what  is  the  uttermost  verge  to 
which  he  may  venture  of  this  world’s  enjoyment, 
and  yet  just  keep  within  a  possibility  of  hope  for 
the  next :  adjusting  the  scales  of  indulgence  and 
security  with  such  a  scrupulous  equilibrium,  as  not 
to  lose  much  pleasure,  yet  not  incur  much  penalty. 

This  is  hardly  an  exaggerated  representation  :  and 
to  these  low  views  of  duty  is  partly  owing  so  much  of 
that  bare-weight  virtue  with  which  even  Christians  are 
so  apt  to  content  themselves  ;  fighting  for  every 
inch  of  ground  which  may  possibly  be  taken  within 
the  pales  of  permission,  and  stretching  those  pales  to 
the  utmost  edge  of  that  limitation  about  which  the 
world  and  the  Bible  contend. 

But  while  the  nominal  Christian  is  persuading 
himself  that  there  can  be  no  harm  in  going  a  little 
farther,  the  real  Christian  is  always  afraid  of  going 
too  far.  While  the  one  is  debating  for  a  little  more 
disputed  ground,  the  other  is  so  fearful  of  straying 
into  the  regions  of  unallowed  indulgence,  that  he 
Keeps  at  a  prudent  distance  from  the  extremity  of 
nis  permitted  limits;  and  is  as  anxious  in  restricting  as 
the  other  is  desirous  of  extending  them.  One  thing 
s  clear,  and  it  may  be  no  bad  indication  by  which 
to  discover  the  state  of  a  man’s  heart  to  himself; 
while  he  is  contending  for  this  allowance,  and  stipu- 
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lating  for  the  other  indulgence,  it  will  shew  him 
that,  whatever  change  there  may  be  in  his  life,  there 
is  none  in  his  heart ;  the  temper  remains  as  it  did ; 
and  it  is  by  the  inward  frame,  rather  than  the  out¬ 
ward  act,  that  he  can  best  judge  of  his  own  state, 
whatever  may  be  the  rule  by  which  he  undertakes 
to  judge  of  that  of  another. 

It  is  less  wonderful  that  there  are  not  more 
Christians,  than  that  Christians,  as  they  are  called, 
are  not  better  men ;  for,  if  Christianity  be  not  true, 
the  motives  to  virtue  are  not  high  enough  to  quicken 
ordinary  men  to  very  extraordinary  exertions.  We 
see  them  do  and  suffer  every  day  for  popularity,  for 
custom,  for  fashion,  for  the  point  of  honour,  not 
only  more  than  good  men  do  and  suffer  for  religion, 
but  a  great  deal  more  than  religion  requires  them  to 
do.  For  her  reasonable  service  demands  no  sacri¬ 
fices  but  what  are  sanctioned  by  good  sense,  sound 
policy,  right  reason,  and  uncorrupt  judgment. 

Many  of  these  fashionable  professors  even  go  so 
far  as  to  bring  their  right  faith  as  an  apology  for  their 
wrong  practice.  They  have  a  commodious  way  of 
intrenching  themselves  within  the  shelter  of  some 
general  position,  of  unquestionable  truth:  even  the 
great  Christian  hope  becomes  a  snare  to  them. 
They  apologize  for  a  life  of  offence,  by  taking  refuge 
in  the  supreme  goodness  they  are  abusing.  That 
“  God  is  all  merciful,”  is  the  common  reply  to  those 
who  hint  to  them  their  danger.  This  is  a  false  and 
fatal  application  of  a  divine  and  comfortable  truth. 
Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  the  proposition, 
nor  more  delusive  than  the  inference :  for  their 
deduction  implies,  not  that  he  is  merciful  to  sin 
repented  of,  but  to  sin  continued  in.  But  it  is  a 
most  fallacious  hope  to  expect  that  God  will  violate 
his  own  covenant,  or  that  he  is  indeed  “  all  mercy,” 
to  the  utter  exclusion  of  his  other  attributes  of  per¬ 
fect  holiness,  purity,  and  justice. 
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It  is  a  dangerous  folly  to  rest  on  these  vague  and 
general  notions  of  indefinite  mercy ;  and  nothing  can 
be  more  delusive  than  this  indefinite  trust  in  being 
forgiven  in  our  own  way,  after  God  has  clearly 
revealed  to  us  that  he  will  only  forgive  us  in  his  way. 
Besides,  is  there  not  something  singularly  base  in 
sinning  against  God  because  he  is  merciful  ? 

But  the  truth  is,  no  one  does  truly  trust  in  God, 
who  does  not  endeavour  to  obey  him.  For  to  break 
his  laws,  and  yet  to  depend  on  his  favour  ;  to  live 
in  opposition  to  his  will,  and  yet  in  expectation  of 
his  mercy  ;  to  violate  his  commands,  and  yet  look 
for  his  acceptance,  would  not,  in  any  other  instance, 
be  thought  a  reasonable  ground  of  conduct ;  and, 
yet  it  is  by  no  means  as  uncommon  as  it  is  incon¬ 
sistent. 


CHAP.  VII. 

View  of  those  who  acknowledge  Christianity  as  a  perfect  system 
of  morals,  but  deny  its  divine  authority. — Morality  not  the 
whole  of  religion. 

As  in  the  preceding  chapter,  notice  was  taken  of 
that  description  of  persons  who  profess  to  receive 
Christianity  with  great  reverence  as  a  matter  of 
faith,  who  yet  do  not  pretend  to  adopt  it  as  a  rule 
of  conduct;  I  shall  conclude  these  slight  remarks 
with  some  short  animadversions  on  another  set  of 
men,  and  that  not  a  small  one,  among  the  decent 
and  the  fashionable,  who  profess  to  think  it  exhibits 
an  admirable  system  of  morals,  while  they  deny  its 
divine  authority ;  though  that  authority  alone  can 
make  the  necessity  of  obeying  its  precepts  binding 
on  the  consciences  of  men. 

This  is  a  very  discreet  scheme  :  for  such  persons 
at  once  save  themselves  from  the  discredit  of  having 
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their  understanding  imposed  upon  by  a  supposed 
blind  submission  to  evidences  and  authorities ;  and 
yet,  prudently  enough,  secure  to  themselves,  in  no 
small  degree,  tire  reputation  of  good  men.  Bv 
steering  this,  middle  kind  of  course,  they  contrive  to 
be  reckoned  liberal  by  the  philosophers,  and  decent 
by  the  believers. 

But  we  are  not  to  expect  to  see  the  pure  morality 
of  the  gospel  very  carefully  transfused  into  the  lives 
of  such  objectors.  And,  indeed,  it  would  be  unjust 
to  imagine  that  the  precepts  should  be  most  scrupu¬ 
lously  observed  by  those  who  reject  the  authority. 
The  influence  of  divine  truth  must  necessarily  best 
prepare  the  heart  for  an  unreserved  obedience  to  its 
laws.  If  we  do  not  depend  on  the  offers  of  the 
gospel,  we  shall  want  the  best  motive  to  the  actions 
and  performances  which  it  enjoins.  A  lively  belief 
must  therefore  precede  a  hearty  obedience.  Let 
those  who  think  otherwise  hear  what  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  has  said  :  “  For  this  end  was  I  born,  and 
for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that  I  might 
bear  witness  unto  the  truth.”  Those  who  reject  the 
gospel,  therefore,  reject  the  power  of  performing 
good  actions.  That  command,  for  instance,  to  set 
“  our  affections  on  things  above,”  will  operate  but 
faintly,  till  that  spirit  from  which  the  command  pro¬ 
ceeds  touches  the  heart,  and  convinces  it  that  no 
human  good  is  worthy  of  the  entire  affection  of  an 
immortal  creature.  An  unreserved  faith  in  the  pro¬ 
miser  must  precede  our  acceptable  performance  of 
any  duty  to  which  the  promise  is  annexed. 

But  as  to  a  set  of  duties  enforced  by  no  other 
motive  than  a  bare  acquiescence  in  their  beauty,  and 
a  cold  conviction  of  their  propriety,  but  impelled  by 
no  obedience  to  His  authority  who  imposes  them ; 
though  we  know  not  how  well  they  might  be  per¬ 
formed  by  pure  and  impeccable  beings,  yet  we  know 
how  they  commonly  are  performed  by  frail  and  dis 
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orderly  creatures,  fallen  from  their  innocence,  and 
corrupt  in  their  very  natures. 

Nothing  but  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  can  reconcile  thinking  beings  to  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  appearance  of  things  in  the  Creator”s 
moral  government  of  the  world.  The  works  of  God 
are  an  enigma,  of  which  his  word  alone  is  the  solu¬ 
tion.  The  dark  veil  which  is  thrown  over  the  Divine 
dispensations  in  this  lower  world,  must  naturally 
shock  those  who  consider  only  the  single  scene 
which  is  acting  on  the  present  stage  ;  but  is  recon- 
cileable  to  him  who,  having  learnt  from  revelation 
the  nature  of  the  laws  by  which  the  great  Author 
acts,  trusts  confidently  that  the  catastrophe  will  set 
all  to  rights.  The  confusion  which  sin  and  the 
passions  have  introduced  ;  the  triumph  of  wicked¬ 
ness  ;  the  seemingly  arbitrary  disproportion  of  human 
conditions,  accountable  on  no  scheme  but  that 
which  the  gospel  has  opened  to  us — have  all  a  natural 
tendency  to  withdraw  from  the  love  of  God  the 
hearts  of  those  who  erect  themselves  into  critics  on 
the  Divine  conduct,  and  yet  will  not  study  the  plan, 
and  get  acquainted  with  the  rules,  so  far  as  it  has 
pleased  the  Supreme  Disposer  to  reveal  them. 

Till  therefore  the  word  of  God  is  used  as  “  a  lamp 
to  their  paths,”  men  can  neither  truly  discern  the 
crookedness  of  their  own  ways,  nor  the  perfection 
of  that  light  by  which  they  are  directed  to  walk. 
And  this  light  can  only  be  seen  by  its  own  proper 
brightness  :  it  has  no  other  medium.  Until,  there¬ 
fore,  “the  secret  of  the  Lord”  is  with  men,  they 
will  not  truly  “  fear  him until  he  has  “  enlarged 
their  hearts  ”  with  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  his 
word,  they  will  not  very  vigorously  run  “  the  way 
of  his  commandments.”  Until  they  have  acquired 
that  “  faith,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  please 
God,”  they  will  not  attain  that  “  holiness,  without 
which  no  man  can  see  him.” 

2.  2  b 
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And,  indeed,  if  God  has  thought  fit  to  make  the 
gospel  an  instrument  of  salvation,  we  must  own  the 
necessity  of  receiving  it  as  a  Divine  institution, 
before  it  is  likely  to  operate  very  effectually  on  the 
human  conduct.  The  great  Creator,  if  we  may 
judge  by  analogy  from  natural  things,  is  so  just 
and  wise  an  economist,  that  he  always  adapts,  with 
the  most  accurate  precision,  the  instrument  to  the 
work ;  and  never  lavishes  more  means  than  are 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  proposed  end.  If, 
therefore,  Christianity  had  been  intended  for  no¬ 
thing  more  than  a  mere  system  of  ethics,  such  a 
system  surely  might  have  been  produced  at  an 
infinitely  less  expense.  The  long  chain  of  pro¬ 
phecy,  the  succession  of  miracles,  the  labours  of 
apostles,  the  blood  of'  the  saints,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  great  and  costly  sacrifice  which  the  gospel 
records,  might  surely  have  been  spared.  Lessons 
of  mere  human  virtue  might  have  been  delivered 
by  some  suitable  instrument  of  human  wisdom, 
strengthened  by  the  visible  authority  of  human 
power.  A  bare  system  of  morals  might  have  been 
communicated  to  mankind  with  a  more  reasonable 
prospect  of  advantage,  by  means  not  so  repugnant 
to  human  pride.  A  mere  scheme  of  conduct  might 
have  been  delivered,  with  far  greater  probability  of 
the  success  of  its  reception,  by  Antoninus  the  em¬ 
peror,  or  Plato  the  philosopher,  than  by  Paul  the 
tent-maker,  or  Peter  the  fisherman 

Christianity,  then,  must  be  embraced  entirely,  if 
it  be  received  at  all.  It  must  be  taken,  without 
mutilation,  as  a  perfect  scheme,  in  the  way  in  which 
God  lias  been  pleased  to  reveal  it.  It  must  be  ac¬ 
cepted,  not  as  exhibiting  beautiful  parts,  but  as 
presenting  one  consummate  whole,  of  which  the 
perfection  arises  from  coherence  and  dependence, 
from  relation  and  consistency.  Its  power  will  be 
weakened,  and  its  energy  destroyed,  if  every  caviller 
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pulls  out  a  pin,  or  obstructs  a  spring  with  the  pre¬ 
sumptuous  view  of  new-modelling  the  Divine  work, 
and  making  it  go  to  his  own  mind.  There  must  be 
no  breaking  this  system  into  portions,  of  which  we 
are  at  liberty  to  choose  one  and  reject  another. 
There  is  no  separating  the  evidences  from  the  doc¬ 
trines,  the  doctrines  from  the  precepts,  belief  from 
obedience,  morality  from  piety,  the  love  of  our 
neighbour  from  the  love  of  God.  If  we  allow 
Christianity  to  be  any  thing,  we  must  allow  it  to  be 
every  thing :  if  we  allow  the  Divine  Author  to  be 
indeed  unto  us  “  wisdom  and  righteousness,”  he 
must  be  also  “  sanctification  and  redemption.” 

Christianity,  then,  is  something  more  than  a  mere 
set  of  rules  ;  and  faith,  though  it  never  pretended  to 
be  the  substitute  for  an  useful  life,  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  its  acceptance  with  God.  The  gospel 
never  offers  to  make  leligion  supersede  morality, 
but  every  where  clearly  proves  that  morality  is  not 
the  whole  of  religion.  Piety  is  not  only  necessary 
as  a  means,  but  is  itself  a  most  important  end.  It 
is  not  only  the  best  principle  of  moral  conduct,  but 
is  an  indispensable  and  absolute  duty  in  itself.  It 
is  not  only  the  highest  motive  to  the  practice  of 
virtue,  but  is  a  prior  obligation,  and  absolutely 
necessary,  even  when  detached  from  its  immediate 
influence  on  outward  actions.  Religion  will  survive 
all  the  virtues  of  which  it  is  the  source ;  for  we  shall 
be  living  in  the  noblest  exercises  of  piety,  when  we 
shall  have  no  objects  on  which  to  exercise  many 
human  virtues.  When  there  will  be  no  distress  to 
be  relieved,  no  injuries  to  be  forgiven,  no  evil  habits 
to  be  subdued,  there  will  be  a  Creator  to  be  blessed 
and  adored,  a  Redeemer  to  be  loved  and  praised. 

To  conclude,  a  Christian  is  not  such  merely  by 
habit,  profession,  or  education;  he  is  not  a  Chris¬ 
tian  in  order  to  acquit  his  sponsors  of  the  engage¬ 
ments  they  entered  into  in  his  name ;  but  he  is  one 
2  B  2 
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who  has  embraced  Christianity  from  a  conviction  of 
its  truth,  and  an  experience  of  its  excellence.  He 
is  not  only  confident  in  matters  of  faith  by  evidences 
suggested  to  his  understanding,  or  reasons  which 
correspond  to  his  inquiries  ;  but  all  these  evidences 
of  truth,  all  these  principles  of  goodness,  are  worked 
into  his  heart,  and  exhibit  themselves  in  his  practice. 
He  sees  so  much  of  the  body  of  the  great  truths  and 
fundamental  points  of  religion,  that  he  has  a  satis¬ 
factory  trust  in  those  lesser  branches  which  ramify 
to  infinity  from  the  parent  stock ;  though  he  may 
not  individually  and  completely  comprehend  them 
all.  He  is  so  powerfully  convinced  of  the  general 
truth,  and  so  deeply  impressed  by  the  general  spirit 
of  the  gospel,  that  he  is  not  startled  by  every  little 
difficulty,  he  is  not  staggered  by  every  “  hard  say¬ 
ing.”  Those  depths  of  mystery  which  surpass  his 
understanding  do  not  shake  his  faitli ;  and  this,  not 
because  he  is  credulous,  and  given  to  take  things 
upon  trust,  but  because,  knowing  that  his  founda¬ 
tions  are  right,  he  sees  how  one  truth  of  scripture 
supports  another  like  the  bearings  of  a  geometrical 
building ;  because  he  sees  the  aspect  one  doctrine 
has  upon  another ;  because  he  sees  the  consistency 
of  each  with  the  rest,  and  the  place,  order,  and 
relation  of  all.  The  real  Christian  by  no  means 
rejects  reason  from  his  religion  ;  so  far  from  it,  he 
most  carefully  exercises  it  in  furnishing  his  mind 
with  all  the  evidences  of  its  truth.  But  he  does  not 
stop  here.  Christianity  furnishes  him  with  a  living 
principle  of  action,  with  the  vital  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which,  while  it  enlightens  his  faculties, 
rectifies  his  will,  turns  his  knowledge  into  practice, 
sanctifies  his  heart,  changes  his  habits,  and  proves, 
that  when  faithfully  received,  the  word  of  truth  “  is 
life  indeed,  and  is  spirit  indeed !” 
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If  it  be  allowed  that  there  may  arise  occasions  so 
extraordinary,  that  all  the  lesser  motives  of  delicacy7 
ought  to  vanish  before  them ;  it  is  presumed  that 
the  present  emergency  will  be  considered  as  pre¬ 
senting  one  of  those  occasions,  and  will  in  some 
measure  justify  the  hardiness  of  this  Address  from  a 
private  individual,  who,  stimulated  by  the  urgency 
of  the  case,  sacrifices  inferior  considerations  to  the 
ardent  desire  of  raising  further  supplies  towards 
relieving  a  distress  as  pressing  as  it  is  unexampled. 

We  are  informed  by  public  advertisement,  that 
the  large  sums  already  so  liberally  subscribed  for  the 
Emigrant  Clergy  are  almost  exhausted.  Authentic 
information  adds,  that  multitudes  of  distressed  exiles 
in  the  island  of  Jersey,  are  on  the  point  of  wanting 
bread. 

Very  many,  to  whom  this  Address  is  made,  have 
already  contributed.  Oh,  let  them  not  be  weary  in 
well-doing  !  I  know  that  many  are  making  generous 
exertions  for  the  just  and  natural  claims  of  the 
widows  and  children  of  our  own  brave  seamen  and 
soldiers.  Let  it  not  be  said,  that  the  present  is  an 
interfering  claim.  Those  to  whom  I  write,  have 
bread  enough,  and  to  ■spare.  You,  who  fare  sumptu¬ 
ously  every  day,  and  yet  complain  that  you  have 
little  to  bestow,  let  not  this  bounty  be  subtracted 
from  another  bounty,  but  subtract  it  rather  from 
some  superfluous  expense. 
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The  beneficent  and  right-minded  want  no  argu¬ 
ments  to  be  pressed  upon  them ;  but  it  is  not  those 
alone  whom  I  address ;  1  write  to  persons  of  every 
description.  Luxurious  habits  of  living,  which  really 
furnish  the  distressed  with  the  fairest  grounds  for 
application,  are  too  often  urged  by  those  who  prac¬ 
tise  them  as  a  motive  for  withholding  assistance, 
and  produced  as  a  plea  for  having  little  to  spare. 
Let  her  who  indulges  such  habits,  and  pleads  such 
excuses  in  consequence,  reflect,  that  by  retrenching 
one  costly  dish  from  her  abundant  table,  by  cutting 
off  the  superfluities  of  one  expensive  dessert,  omit¬ 
ting  one  evening’s  public  amusement,  she  may 
furnish  at  least  a  week’s  subsistence  to  more  than 
one  person,*  as  liberally  bred  perhaps  as  herself, 
and  who,  in  his  own  country,  may  have  often  tasted 
how  much  more  blessed  it  is  to  give  than  to  receive 
— to  a  once  affluent  minister  of  religion,  who  has 
been  long  accustomed  to  bestow  the  necessaries  he 
is  now  reduced  to  solicit. 

Even  your  young  daughters,  whom  maternal 
prudence  has  not  yet  furnished  with  the  means  of 
bestowing,  may  be  cheaply  taught  the  first  rudi¬ 
ments  of  charity,  together  with  an  important  lesson 
of  economy :  they  may  be  taught  to  sacrifice  a 
feather,  a  set  of  ribbons,  an  expensive  ornament, 
an  idle  diversion.  And  if  they  are  on  this  occasion 
instructed,  that  there  is  no  true  charity  without  self- 
denial,  they  will  gain  more  than  they  are  called  upon 
to  give :  for  the  suppression  of  one  luxury  for  a 
charitable  purpose,  is  the  exercise  of  two  virtues, 
and  this  without  any  pecuniary  expense.  —  An 
indulgence  is  abridged,  and  Christian  charity  is 
exercised. 

Let  the  sick  and  afflicted  remember  how  dreadful 
it  must  be,  to  be  exposed  to  the  sufferings  they  feel. 

*  Mr.  Bowdler’s  letter  states,  that  about  six  shillings  a  week 
includes  the  expenses  of  each  priest  at  Winchester. 
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■without  one  of  the  alleviations  which  mitigate  their 
affliction.  How  dreadful  it  is  to  be  without  com¬ 
forts,  without  necessaries,  without  a  home — without 
a  country  !  While  the  gay  and  prosperous  would 
do  well  to  recollect,  how  suddenly  and  terribly 
those  unhappy  persons  for  whom  we  plead,  were, 
by  the  surprising  vicissitudes  of  life,  thrown  down 
from  heights  of  gaiety  and  prosperity,  equal  to  what 
they  are  now  enjoying.  And  let  those  who  have 
husbands,  fathers,  sons,  brothers,  or  friends,  reflect 
on  the  uncertainties  of  war,  and  the  revolution  of 
human  affairs.  It  is  only  by  imagining  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  those  who  are  dear  to  us  may  be  placed, 
by  the  instability  of  human  events,  in  the  same 
calamitous  circumstances,  that  we  can  obtain  an 
adequate  feeling  of  the  woes  we  are  called  upon  to 
commiserate. 

In  a  distress  so  wide  and  comprehensive  as  the 
present,  many  are  prevented  from  giving,  by  that 
popular  excuse — “  that  it  is  but  a  drop  of  water  in 
the  ocean.”  But  let  them  reflect,  that  if  all  the 
individual  drops  were  withheld,  there  would  be  no 
ocean  at  all ;  and  the  inability  to  give  much  ought 
not,  on  any  occasion,  to  be  converted  into  an  excuse 
for  giving  nothing.  Even  moderate  circumstances 
need  not  plead  an  exemption.  The  industrious 
tradesman  will  not,  even  in  a  political  view,  be 
eventually  a  loser  by  his  small  contribution.  The 
money  now  raised  is  neither  carried  out  of  our 
country,  nor  dissipated  in  luxuries,  but  returns 
again  to  the  community ;  returns  to  our  shops  and 
to  our  markets,  to  procure  the  bare  necessaries 
of  life. 

Some  have  objected  to  the  difference  of  religion 
of  those  for  whom  we  solicit.  Such  an  objection 
hardly  deserves  a  serious  answer.  Surely,  if  the 
superstitious  Tartar  hopes  to  become  possessed  of 
the  courage  and  talents  of  the  enemy  he  slays,  the 
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Christian  is  not  afraid  of  catching-,  or  of  propa¬ 
gating  the  error  of  the  sufferer  he  relieves.  Christian 
charity  is  of  no  party.  We  plead  not  for  their  faith, 
but  for  theii  wants.  But  while  we  affirm,  that  it  is 
not  for  their  popery,  but  their  poverty,  for  which 
we  solicit  ;  yet  let  the  more  scrupulous,  who  look 
for  desert  as  well  as  distress  in  the  objects  of  their 
bounty,  bear  in  mind,  that  if  these  men  could  have 
sacrificed  their  conscience  to  their  convenience,  they 
had  not  now  been  in  this  country  ;  and  if  we  wish 
for  proselytes,  who  knows  but  it  may  be  the  first 
step  towards  their  conversion,  if  we  shew  them  the 
purity  of  our  religion,  by  the  beneficence  of  our 
actions. 

If  you  will  permit  me  to  press  upon  you  such  high 
motives,  (and  it  were  to  be  wished  that  in  every 
action  we  were  to  be  influenced  only  by  the  highest,) 
perhaps  no  act  of  bounty  to  which  you  may  be 
called  out,  can  ever  come  so  immediately,  and  so 
literally,  under  that  solemn  and  affecting  descrip¬ 
tion,  which  will  be  recorded  in  the  great  day  of 
account — “  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in.”* 

*  This  appeal  in  the  cause  of  humanity  brought  upon  the 
author  a  torrent  of  abuse,  in  a  pamphlet,  bearing  the  title  of 
“  Gideon’s  Cake  of  Barley  Meal.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Romaine,  on  his  preaching  for  the  Emigrant  Popish  Clergy  : 
with  some  Strictures  on  Mrs.  Hannah  More’s  Remarks,  pub¬ 
lished  for  their  benefit.”  Of  the  spirit  in  which  this  libel  was 
written,  an  idea  maybe  formed  from  the  choice  epithets  applied 
to  Mrs.  More,  who  is  called  “  a  wolf  in  a  fine  sheep-skin,”  and 
the  “  notorious  daughter  of  the  father  of  lies  1” 
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The  following  Speech  was  made  in  the  National  Convention 
at  Paris,  on  the  14th  of  December,  1792,  in  a  debate  on 
the  subject  of  establishing  Public  Schools  for  the  Education 
of  Youth,  by  Citizen  Dupont  ;  and  as  the  doctrines  con¬ 
tained  in  it  were  received  with  unanimous  applause,  it  may 
be  fairly  considered  as  an  exposition  of  the  Creed  of  that 
Assembly. 

“  What  !  Thrones  are  overturned  !  Sceptres  broken  !  Kings 
expire  !  And  yet  the  altars  of  God  remain !  Tyrants,  in 
outrage  to  nature,  continue  to  burn  an  impious  incense  on 
those  altars  !  The  thrones  that  have  been  reversed,  have  left 
these  altars  naked,  unsupported,  and  tottering.  A  single 
breath  of  enlightened  reason  will  now  be  sufficient  to  make 
them  disappear ;  and  if  humanity  is  under  obligations  to  the 
French  nation  for  the  first  of  these  benefits,  the  fall  of  kings  ; 
can  it  be  doubted  but  that  the  French  people,  now  sovereign, 
will  be  wise  enough,  in  like  manner,  to  overthrow  those  altars 
and  those  Idols  to  which  those  kings  have  hitherto  made  them 
subject  ?  Nature  and  Reason ,  these  ought  to  be  the  gods  of 
men  !  These  are  my  Gods !  Admire  nature— cultivate  reason. 
And  you,  Legislators,  if  you  desire  that  the  French  people 
should  be  happy,  make  haste  to  propagate  these  principles, 
and  to  teach  them  in  your  primary  schools,  instead  of  those 
fanatical  principles  which  have  hitherto  been  taught.  The 
tyranny  of  kings  was  confined  to  make  their  people  misera¬ 
ble  in  this  life— but  those  other  tyrants,  the  priests,  extend 
their  dominion  into  another,  of  which  they  have  no  other 
idea  than  of  eternal  punishments ;  a  doctrine  which  some 
men  have  hitherto  had  the  good  nature  to  believe.  But  the 
moment  of  the  catastrophe  is  come— all  these  prejudices 
must  fall  at  the  same  time.  We  must  destroy  them,  or  they 
will  destroy  us.  For  myself,  I  honestly  avow  to  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  lam  an  Atheist !  But  I  defy  a  single  individual,  amongst 
the  twenty-four  millions  of  Frenchmen,  to  make  against  me 
any  well-grounded  reproach.  I  doubt  whether  the  Chris¬ 
tians  or  the  Catholics,  of  which  the  last  speaker,  and  those 
,  of  his  opinion,  have  been  talking  to  us,  can  make  the  same 
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challenge.  There  is  another  consideration  —  Paris  has 
had  great  losses.  It  has  been  deprived  of  the  commerce 
of  luxury;  of  that  factitious  splendour  'which  was  found  at 
courts,  and  invited  strangers  hither.  Well !  we  must  repair 
these  losses. — Let  me,  then,  represent  to  you  the  times,  that 
are  fast  approaching,  when  our  philosophers,  whose  names 
are  celebrated  throughout  Europe,  .Petion,*  Syeyes,t  Con¬ 
dorcet, t  and  others,  surrounded  in  our  Pantheon,  as  the 
Greek  philosophers  were  at  Athens,  with  a  crowd  of  disci¬ 
ples  coming  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  walking  like  the  Peri¬ 
patetics,  and  teaching — this  man,  the  system  of  the  uniyerse, 
and  developing  the  progress  of  all  human  knowledge ;  that, 
perfectioning  the  social  system,  and  shewing,  in  our  decree 
of  the  17th  of  June,  1789,  the  seeds  of  the  insurrections  of 
the  14th  of  July  and  the  10th  of  August,  and  of  all  those 
insurrections  which  are  spreading  with  such  rapidity  through  ¬ 
out  Europe — so  that  these  young  strangers,  on  their  return 
to  their  respective  countries,  may  spread  the  same  lights, 
and  may  operate,  for  the  happiness  of  numkind,  similar  revo¬ 
lutions  throughout  the  world.” 

(Numberless  applauses  arose,  almost  throughout  the 
whole  Assembly,  and  in  the  galleries.) 


*  Jerome  Petion,  a  French  advocate,  and  deputy  in  the 
National  Assembly ;  where  he  proposed,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution,  to  suppress  these  words,  in  the  royal  title,  “  By 
the  grace  of  God.”  He  afterwards  became  mayor  of  Paris,  and 
it  was  in  his  administration  that  the  massacre  of  the  2d  of 
September,  1792,  occurred.  In  the  reign  of  terror,  as  it  was 
called,  he  was  obliged  to  fly,  and  perished  by  famine  in  a  field ; 
where  his  body  was  found  half  devoured  by  birds  of  prey. 

f  The  Abbe  Syeyes  distinguished  himself  at  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution  in  1789,  by  his  active  opposition  to  the  council; 
and,  wonderful  to  relate,  he  weathered  all  the  changes  that 
ensued,  by  his  cowardice,  policy,  and  tergiversation.  He  lived 
to  see  monarchical  government  re-established  in  the  person  of 
Napoleon,  and  died  in  peace. 

J  Marie  Jean,  Marquis  de  Condorcet,  one  of  the  first  mathe¬ 
maticians  in  Europe.  He  took  an  early  part  in  the  revolution ; 
hut  when  Robespierre  became  the  ascendant,  Condorcet  took  to 
flight,  and,  on  being  captured,  poisoned  himself,  to  avoid  the 
guillotine.  He  was  a  determined  atheist. 
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REMARKS 

ON 

THE  SPEECH  OF  M.  DUPONT, 

ON  THE  SUBJECTS  OF 

RELIGION  AND  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 


It  is  presumed  that  it  may  not  be  thought  unsea¬ 
sonable,  at  this  critical  time,  to  offer  to  the  public, 
and  especially  to  the  more  religious  part  of  it,  a  few 
slight  observations,  occasioned  by  the  late  famous 
speech  of  M.  Dupont,  which  exhibits  the  confession 
of  faith  of  a  considerable  member  of  the  French 
National  Convention.  Though  the  speech  itself 
has  been  pretty  generally  read,  yet  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  prefix  it  to  these  remarks,  lest  such  as 
have  not  already  perused  it  might,  from  an  honest 
reluctance  to  credit  the  existence  of  such  principles, 
dispute  its  authenticity,  and  accuse  the  remarks,  if 
unaccompanied  by  the  speech,  of  a  spirit  of  invective 
and  unfair  exaggeration.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  its  impiety  is  so  monstrous,  that 
many  good  men  were  of  opinion  it  ought  not  to  be 
made  familiar  to  the  minds  of  Englishmen  ;  for  there 
are  crimes  with  which  even  the  imagination  should 
never  come  in  contact,  and  which  it  is  almost  safer 
not  to  controvert  than  to  detail. 

But  as  an  ancient  nation  intoxicated  their  slaves, 
and  then  exposed  them  before  their  children,  in 
order  to  increase  their  horror  of  intemperance ;  so  it 
is  hoped  that  this  piece  of  impiety  may  be  placed 
in  such  a  light  before  the  eyes  of  the  Christian 
reader,  that,  in  proportion  as  his  detestation  is 
raised,  his  faith  instead  of  being  shaken,  will  be 
only  so  much  the  more  strengthened. 

This  celebrated  speech,  though  delivered  in  an 
assembly  of  politicians,  is  not  on  a  question  of 
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politics,  but  on  one  as  superior  to  all  political  con¬ 
siderations  as  the  soul  is  to  the  body,  as  eternity  is 
to  time.  The  object  of  this  oration  is  not  to  dethrone 
kings,  but  Him  by  whom  kings  reign.  It  does  not 
excite  the  cry  of  indignation  in  the  orator  that 
Louis  the  Sixteenth  reigns,  but  that  “  the  Lord  God 
Omnipotent  reigneth.” 

Nor  is  this  the  declaration  of  some  obscure  and 
anonymous  person,  but  it  is  an  exposition  of  the 
creed  of  a  public  leader.  It  is  not  a  sentiment 
hinted  in  a  journal,  hazarded  in  a  pamphlet,  or 
thrown  out  at  a  disputing  club ;  but  it  is  the 
implied  faith  of  the  rulers  of  a  great  nation. 

Little  notice  would  have  been  due  to  this  famous 
speech,  if  it  had  conveyed  the  sentiments  of  only 
one  vain  orator ;  but  it  should  be  observed,  that  it 
was  heard,  received,  applauded,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions  only  —  a  fact  which  you,  who  have 
scarcely  believed  in  the  existence  of  atheism,  will 
hardly  credit,  and  which,  for  the  honour  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  is  hoped  that  our  posterity 
will  reject  as  totally  incredible. 

A  love  of  liberty,  generous  in  its  principle,  inclines 
some  well-meaning  but  mistaken  men  still  to  favour 
the  proceedings  of  the  National  Convention  of  France. 
They  do  not  yet  perceive,  that  the  licentious  wild¬ 
ness  which  has  been  excited  in  that  country,  is 
destructive  of  all  true  happiness,  and  no  more 
resembles  liberty  than  the  tumultuous  joys  of  the 
drunkard  resemble  the  cheerfulness  of  a  sober  and 
well-regulated  mind. 

To  those  who  do  not  know  of  what  strange  incon¬ 
sistencies  man  is  made  up  ;  who  have  not  considered 
how  some  persons,  having  at  first  been  hastily  and 
heedlessly  drawn  in  as  approvers,  by  a  sort  of  natural 
progression,  soon  become  principals  : — to  those  who 
have  never  observed  by  what  a  variety  of  strange 
associations  in  the  mind,  opinions  that  seem  the 
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most  irreconcileable  meet  at  some  unsuspected  turn¬ 
ing,  and  come  to  be  united  in  the  same  man ; — to 
all  such  it  may  appear  quite  incredible,  that  well- 
meaning  and  even  pious  people  should  continue  to 
applaud  the  principles  of  a  set  of  men  who  have 
publicly  made  known  their  intention  of  abolishing 
Christianity,  as  far  as  the  demolition  of  altars, 
priests,  temples,  and  institutions,  can  abolish  it. 
As  to  the  religion  itself,  this  also  they  may  traduce 
and  reject ;  but  we  know,  from  the  comfortable 
promise  of  an  authority  still  sacred  in  this  country 
at  least,  that  “  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it.” 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood  by  those  to  whom 
these  slight  remarks  are  principally  addressed ;  by 
that  class  of  well-intentioned  but  ill-judging  people, 
who  favour  at  least,  if  they  do  not  adopt,  the  pre¬ 
vailing  sentiments  of  the  new  republic.  You  are 
not  here  accused  of  being  the  wilful  abettors  of 
infidelity.  God  forbid  !  “we  are  persuaded  better 
things  of  you,  and  things  which  accompany  salva¬ 
tion.”  But  this  ignis  fatuus  of  liberty  and  universal 
brotherhood,  which  the  French  are  madly  pursuing, 
with  the  insignia  of  freedom  in  one  hand,  and  the 
bloody  bayonet  in  the  other,  has  bewitched  your 
senses,  is  misleading  your  steps,  and  betraying  you 
to  ruin.  You  are  gazing  at  a  meteor  raised  by  the 
vapours  of  vanity,  which  these  wild  and  infatuated 
wanderers  are  pursuing  to  their  destruction  ;  and 
though,  for  a  moment,  you  mistake  it  for  a  heaven- 
born  light,  which  leads  to  the  perfection  of  human 
freedom,  you  will,  should  you  join  in  the  mad 
pursuit,  soon  discover  that  it  will  conduct  you  over 
dreary  wilds  and  sinking  bogs,  only  to  plunge  you 
in  deep  and  inevitable  destruction. 

Much,  very  much,  is  to  be  said  in  vindication  of 
your  favouring,  in  the  first  instance,  their  political 
projects.  The  cause  they  took  in  hand  seemed  tp 
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be  the  great  cause  of  human  kind.  Its  very  name 
insured  its  popularity.  What  English  heart  did  not 
exult  at  the  demolition  of  the  Bastile  ?  What  lover 
of  his  species  did  not  triumph  in  the  warm  hope, 
that  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  the  world  would 
soon  be  one  of  the  most  free  ?  Popery  and  despot¬ 
ism,  though  chained  by  the  gentle  influence  of 
Louis  the  Sixteenth,  had  actually  slain  their  thou¬ 
sands.  Little  was  it  then  imagined,  that  anarchy 
and  atheism,  the  monsters  who  were  about  to  suc¬ 
ceed  them,  would  soon  slay  their  ten  thousands. 
If  we  cannot  regret  the  defeat  of  the  two  former 
tyrants,  what  must  they  be  who  can  triumph  in  the 
mischiefs  of  the  two  latter  ?  Who,  I  say,  that  had 
a  head  to  reason,  or  a  heart  to  feel,  did  not  glow 
with  the  hope,  that  from  the  ruins  of  tyranny,  and 
the  rubbish  of  popery,  a  beautiful  and  finely-framed 
edifice  would  in  time  have  been  constructed,  and 
that  ours  would  not  have  been  the  only  country  in 
which  the  patriot’s  fair  idea  of  well-understood 
liberty,  the  politician’s  view  of  a  perfect  constitution, 
together  with  the  establishment  of  a  pure  and  rea¬ 
sonable,  a  sublime  and  rectified  Christianity,  might 
be  realized  ? 

But,  alas !  it  frequently  happens,  that  the  wise 
and  good  are  not  the  most  adventurous  in  attacking 
the  mischiefs  which  they  are  the  first  to  perceive 
and  lament.  With  a  timidity  in  some  respects 
virtuous,  they  fear  attempting  any  thing  which  may 
possibly  aggravate  the  evils  they  deplore,  or  put 
to  hazard  the  blessings  they  already  enjoy.  They 
dread  plucking  up  the  wheat  with  the  tares,  and  are 
rather  apt,  with  a  spirit  of  hopeless  resignation, 

“ - To  bear  the  ills  they  have, 

Than  fly  to  others  that  they  know  not  of.” 

While  sober-minded  and  considerate  men,  there¬ 
fore,  sat  mourning  over  this  complicated  mass  of 
error,  and  waited  till  God,  in  his  own  good  time, 
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should  open  the  blind  eyes;  the  vast  scheme  of 
reformation  was  left  to  that  set  of  rash  and  pre¬ 
sumptuous  adventurers,  who  are  generally  watching 
how  they  may  convert  public  grievances  to  their 
own  personal  account.  It  was  undertaken,  not 
upon  the  broad  basis  of  a  wise  and  well-digested 
scheme,  of  which  all  the  parts  should  contribute  to 
the  perfection  of  one  consistent  whole  :  it  was 
carried  on,  not  by  those  steady  measures,  founded 
on  rational  deliberation,  which  are  calculated  to 
accomplish  so  important  an  end  ;  not  with  a  temper¬ 
ance  which  indicated  a  sober  love  of  law,  or  a  sacred 
regard  for  religion  ;  but  with  the  most  extravagant 
lust  of  power,  with  the  most  inordinate  vanity  which 
perhaps  ever  instigated  human  measures— a  lust  of 
power  which  threatens  to  extend  its  desolating  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  whole  globe  ; — a  vanity  of  the  same 
destructive  species  with  that  which  stimulated  the 
celebrated  incendiary  of  Ephesus,  who  being  weary 
of  his  native  obscurity  and  insignificance,  and  pre¬ 
ferring  infamy  to  oblivion,  could  contrive  no  other 
road  to  fame  and  immortality,  than  that  of  setting 
fire  to  the  exquisite  temple  of  Diana.  He  was 
remembered,  indeed,  as  he  desired  to  be,  but  it  was 
only  to  be  execrated ;  while  the  seventh  wonder  of 
the  world  lay  prostrate  through  his  crime. 

But  too  often  that  daring  boldness  which  excites 
admiration,  is  not  energy,  is  not  virtue,  is  not 
genius.  It  is  blindness  in  the  judgment,  is  vanity 
in  the  heart.  Strong  and  unprecedented  measures, 
plans  instantaneously  conceived,  and  as  rapidly 
executed,  argue,  not  ability,  but  arrogance.  A  mind 
continually  driven  out  in  quest  of  presumptuous 
novelties,  is  commonly  a  mind  void  of  real  resources 
within,  and  incapable  of  profiting  from  observation 
without.  Sure  principles  cannot  be  ascertained 
without  experiment,  and  experiment  requires  more 
time  than  the  sanguine  can  spare,  and  more  patience 
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than  the  vain  possess.  In  the  crude  speculations  of 
these  rash  reformists,  few  obstructions  occur.  It  is 
like  taking  a  journey,  not  on  a  road,  but  on  a  map. 
Difficulties  are  unseen,  or  are  kept  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  Impossibilities  are  smothered,  or  rather 
they  are  not  suffered  to  be  born.  Nothing  is  felt 
but  the  ardour  of  enterprise,  nothing  is  seen  but  the 
certainty  of  success.  Whereas,  if  difficulties  grow 
out  of  sober  experiment,  the  disappointments  attend¬ 
ing  them  generate  humility  ;  the  failures  inseparable 
from  the  best  concerted  human  undertakings,  serve 
at  once  to  multiply  resources,  and  to  excite  self¬ 
distrust  ;  while  ideal  projectors,  and  actual  demo¬ 
lishes,  are  the  most  conceited  of  mortals.  It  never 
occurs  to  them  that  those  defects  of  old  institutions, 
on  which  they  frame  their  objections,  are  equally 
palpable  to  all  other  men.  It  never  occurs  to  them, 
that  phrenzy  can  demolish  faster  than  wisdom  can 
build  ;  that  pulling  down  the  strongest  edifice  is  far 
more  easy  than  the  reconstruction  of  the  meanest ; 
that  the  most  ignorant  labourer  is  competent  to  the 
one,  while  for  the  other,  the  skill  of  the  architect, 
and  the  patient  industry  of  the  workman,  must  unite ; 
that  a  sound  judgment  will  profit  by  the  errors  of 
our  predecessors,  as  well  as  by  their  excellences ; 
that  there  is  a  retrospective  wisdom,  to  which  much 
of  our  prospective  wisdom  owes  its  birth  ;  and  that, 
after  all,  neither  the  perfection  pretended  to,  nor 
the  pride  which  accompanies  the  pretension,  “  is 
made  for  man.” 

It  is  the  same  overruling  vanity  which  operates 
in  their  politics  and  in  their  religion,  which  makes 
Kersaint*  boast  of  carrying  his  destructive  projects 
from  the  Tagus  to  the  Brazils,  and  from  Mexico  to 

*  See  his  speech,  enumerating  their  intended  projects. — 
[■ Armand  Gui  Simon,  Count  de  Kersaint,  was  a  commander  in 
the  French  navy.  He  was  at  first  a  violent  revolutionist,  but 
afterwards  became  more  moderate,  and  suffered  on  the  scaffold, 
in  December,  1793.  Ed.] 
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the  shores  of  the  Ganges  ;  which  makes  him  menace 
to  outstrip  the  enterprises  of  the  most  extravagant 
hero  of  romance,  and  almost  undertake,  with  the 
marvellous  celerity  of  the  nimble-footed  Puck, 

“To  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth 
In  forty  minutes.” — 

Midsummer  Night’s  Dream. 

It  is  the  same  vanity,  still  the  master-passion  in 
the  bosom  of  a  Frenchman,  which  leads  Dupont  and 
Manuel  to  undertake,  in  their  orations,  to  abolish 
the  Sabbath,  to  exterminate  the  priesthood,  to  erect 
a  pantheon  for  the  world,  to  restore  the  peripatetic 
philosophy,  and,  in  short,  to  revive  every  thing  of 
ancient  Greece,  except  the  pure  taste,  the  profound 
wisdom,  the  love  of  virtue,  the  veneration  of  the 
laws,  and  that  high  degree  of  reverence  which  even 
virtuous  pagans  professed  for  the  Deity. 

It  is  the  same  spirit  of  novelty,  and  the  same 
hostility  to  established  opinions,  which  dictated  the 
preposterous  and  impious  doctrine,  that  death  is  an 
eternal  sleep.  The  prophets  and  apostles  assert 
the  contrary.  David  expressly  says,  “  when  I  awake 
up  after  thy  likeness,  I  shall  be  satisfied imply¬ 
ing,  that  our  true  life  will  begin  at  our  departure 
out  of  this  world.  The  destruction  or  dissolution  of 
the  body  will  be  the  revival,  not  the  death,  of  the 
soul.  It  is  to  the  living  the  apostle  says,  “  awake 
thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and 
Christ  shall  give  thee  light.” 

It  is  surely  to  be  charged  to  the  inadequate  and 
wretched  hands  into  which  the  work  of  reformation 
fell,  and  not  to  the  impossibility  of  amending  the 
civil  and  religious  institutions  of  France,  that  all  has 
succeeded  so  ill.  It  cannot  be  denied,  perhaps, 
that  a  reforming  spirit  was  wanted  in  that  country ; 
their  government  was  not  more  despotic,  than  their 
church  was  superstitious  and  corrupt. 

But  though  this  is  readily  granted,  and  though  it 
2  c 
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may  be  unfair  to  blame  those  who,  in  the  first  outset 
of  the  French  revolution,  rejoiced  even  on  religious 
motives ;  yet  it  is  astonishing,  how  any  pious  per¬ 
son,  even  with  all  the  blinding  power  of  prejudice, 
can  think  without  horror  of  the  present  state  of 
France.  It  is  no  less  wonderful,  how  any  rational 
man  could,  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  revolution, 
transfer  that  reasoning,  however  just  it  might  be, 
when  applied  to  France,  to  the  case  of  England. 
For  what  can  be  more  unreasonable  than  to  draw 
from  different,  and  even  opposite  premises,  the  same 
conclusion  ?  Must  a  revolution  be  equally  necessary 
in  the  case  of  two  sorts  of  government,  and  two  sorts 
of  religion,  which  are  the  very  reverse  of  each  other  ? 
opposite  in  their  genius,  unlike  in  their  fundamental 
principles,  and  completely  different  in  each  of  their 
component  parts. 

That  despotism,  priestcraft,  intolerance,  and  super¬ 
stition,  are  terrible  evils,  no  candid  Christian, 
it  is  presumed,  will  deny;  but,  blessed  be  God, 
though  these  mischiefs  are  not  yet  entirely  banished 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  they  have  scarcely  any 
existence  in  this  happy  country. 

To  guard  against  a  real  danger,  and  to  cure 
actual  abuses,  of  which  the  existence  has  been  first 
plainly  proved,  by  the  application  of  a  suitable 
remedy,  requires  diligence  as  well  as  courage ; 
observation  as  well  as  genius ;  patience  and  tem¬ 
perance  as  well  as  zeal  and  spirit.  It  requires  the 
union  of  that  clear  head  and  sound  heart,  which 
constitute  the  true  patriot.  But  to  conjure  up 
fancied  evils,  or  even  greatly  to  aggravate  real  ones, 
and  then  to  exhaust  our  labour  in  combating  them, 
is  the  characteristic  of  a  distempered  imagination 
and  an  ill -governed  spirit. 

Romantic  crusades,  the  ordeal  trial,  drowning  of 
witches,  the  torture,  and  the  inquisition,  have  been 
justly  reprobated  as  the  foulest  stains  of  the  respect- 
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ive  periods  in  which,  to  the  disgrace  of  human 
reason,  they  existed  ;  but  would  any  man  be 
rationally  employed,  who  should  now  stand  up 
gravely  to  declaim  against  these  as  the  predomi¬ 
nating  mischiefs  of  the  present  century  ?  Even  the 
whimsical  knight  of  La  Mancha  himself,  would  not 
fight  windmills  that  were  pulled  down ;  yet  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  the  above-named  evils  are  at 
present  little  more  chimerical  than  some  of  those 
now  so  bitterly  complained  of  among  us.  It  is  not, 
as  Dryden  said,  when  one  of  his  works  was  unmer¬ 
cifully  abused,  that  the  piece  has  not  faults  enough 
in  it,  but  the  critics  have  not  had  the  wit  to  fix  upon 
the  right  ones. 

It  is  allowed  that,  as  a  nation,  we  do  not  want 
faults ;  but  our  political  critics  err  in  the  objects  of 
their  censure.  They  say  little  of  those  real  and 
pressing  evils  resulting  from  our  own  corruption,  of 
that  depravity  which  constitutes  the  actual  miseries 
of  life  ;  while  they  gloomily  speculate  upon  a  thou¬ 
sand  imaginary  political  grievances,  and  fancy  that 
the  reformation  of  our  rulers  and  our  legislators  is  all 
that  is  wanting  to  make  us  a  happy  people.  Alas  ! 

How  small,  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure, 

That  part,  which  kings  or  laws  can  cause,  or  cure. 

The  principles  of  just  and  equitable  government 
were,  perhaps,  never  more  fully  established,  nor  was 
public  justice  ever  more  exactly  administered.  Pure 
and  undefiled  religion  was  never  laid  more  open  to 
all,  than  at  this  day.  I  wish  I  could  say  we  were 
a  religious  people ;  but  this  at  least  may  be  safely 
asserted,  that  the  great  truths  of  religion  were  never 
better  understood  ;  that  Christianity  was  never  more 
completely  stripped  from  all  its  incumbrances  and 
disguises,  or  more  thoroughly  purged  from  human 
infusions,  and  from  whatever  is  debasing  in  human 
institutions,  than  it  is  at  this  day  in  this  country. 

In  vain  we  look  around  us  to  discover  the  ravages 
2  c  2 
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of  religious  tyranny,  or  the  triumphs  of  priestcraft 
or  superstition.  Who  attempts  to  impose  any  yoke 
upon  our  reason  ?  who  seeks  to  put  any  blind  on 
the  eyes  of  the  most  illiterate  ?  who  fetters  the 
judgment,  or  enslaves  the  conscience,  of  the  meanest 
of  our  protestant  brethren  ?  Nay,  such  is  the  power 
of  pure  Christianity,  that  genuine  Christianity  which 
is  exhibited  in  our  liturgy,  to  enlighten  the  under¬ 
standing,  as  well  as  to  reform  the  heart ;  and  such 
are  the  advantages  which  the  most  abject  in  this 
..country  possess  for  enjoying  its  privileges,  that  the 
poorest  peasant  among  us,  if  he  be  as  religious  as 
multitudes  of  his  station  really  are,  has  clearer  ideas 
of  God  and  his  own  soul,  purer  notions  of  that  true 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  him  free,  than 
the  mere  disputer  of  this  world,  though  he  possess 
every  splendid  advantage  which  education,  wisdom, 
and  genius  can  bestow.  I  am  not  speaking  either 
of  a  perfect  form  of  government,  or  a  perfect 
church  establishment,  because  I  am  speaking  of 
institutions  which  are  human ;  and  the  very  idea 
of  their  being  human,  involves  also  the  idea  of 
imperfection.  But  I  am  speaking  of  the  best  con¬ 
stituted  government,  and  the  best  constituted 
national  church,  with  which  the  history  of  mankind 
is  yet  acquainted.  Time,  that  silent  instructor,  and 
experience,  that  great  rectifier  of  the  judgment,  will 
more  and  more  discover  to  us  what  is  wanting  to 
the  perfection  of  both.  And  if  we  may  trust  to  the 
active  genius  of  Christian  liberty,  and  to  that, 
liberal  and  candid  spirit  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  age  we  live  in,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
a  temperate  and  well-regulated  zeal  will,  at  a  con¬ 
venient  season,  correct  whatsoever  sound  policyshall 
suggest  as  wise  and  expedient  to  be  corrected. 

If  there  are  errors  in  the  church,  and  it  does  not, 
perhaps,  require  the  sharp-sightedness  of  a  keen 
opposer  to  discover  that  there  are,  there  is,  at  least, 
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nothing  like  fierce  intolerance,  or  spiritual  usurpa¬ 
tion.  A  fiery  zeal,  and  an  uncharitable  bigotrv, 
might  have  furnished  matter  for  a  well-deserved 
ecclesiastical  philippic  in  other  times ;  but  thanks 
to  the  temper  of  the  present  day,  unless  we  conjure 
up  a  spirit  of  religious  chivalry,  and  sally  forth  in 
quest  of  imaginary  evils,  we  shall  not  apprehend  any 
danger  from  persecution  or  enthusiasm.  If  griev¬ 
ances  there  are,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  those 
which  result  from  polemic  pride  and  rigid  bigotry, 
but  are  of  a  kind  far  different. 

If  the  warm  sun  of  prosperity  has  unhappily  pro¬ 
duced  its  too  common  effect,  in  relaxing  the  vigour 
of  religious  exertion ;  if,  in  too  many  instances, 
security  has  engendered  sloth,  and  affluence  pro¬ 
duced  dissipation ;  let  us  implore  the  Divine  grace, 
that  the  present  alarming  crisis  may  rouse  the  care¬ 
less,  and  quicken  the  supine ;  that  our  pastors  may 
be  convinced,  that  the  church  has  less  to  fear  from 
external  violence  than  from  internal  decay ;  nay, 
that  even  the  violence  of  attack  is  often  really 
beneficial,  by  exciting  that  activity  which  enables 
us  to  repel  danger,  and  that  increase  of  diligence  is 
the  truest  accession  of  strength.  May  they  be  con¬ 
vinced,  that  the  love  of  power,  with  which  their 
enemies,  perhaps  unjustly,  accuse  them,  is  not  more 
fatal  than  the  love  of  pleasure  :  that  no  stoutness 
of  orthodoxy  in  opinion  can  atone  for  a  too  close 
assimilation  with  the  manners  of  the  world ;  that 
heresy  without,  is  less  to  be  dreaded  than  indifference 
from  within  :  that  the  most  regular  clerical  edu¬ 
cation,  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  forms,  and 
even  the  strictest  conformity  to  the  established  dis¬ 
cipline  and  opinions  of  the  Church,  will  avail  but 
little  to  the  enlargement  of  Christ’s  kingdom,  with¬ 
out  a  strict  spirit  of  personal  watchfulness,  habitual 
self-denial,  and  laborious  exertion. 

Though  it  is  not  here  intended  to  animadvert  on 
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any  political  complaint  which  is  not  in  some  sort 
connected  with  religion  ;  yet  it  is  presumed  it  may 
not  be  thought  quite  foreign  to  the  present  purpose  to 
remark,  that  among  the  reigning  complaints  against 
our  civil  administration,  the  most  plausible  seems  to 
be  that  excited  by  the  supposed  danger  of  an  inva¬ 
sion  on  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Were  this  apprehen¬ 
sion  well  founded,  we  should  indeed  be  threatened 
by  one  of  the  most  grievous  misfortunes  that  can 
befall  a  free  country.  The  liberty  of  the  press  is  not 
only  a  most  noble  privilege  itself,  but  the  guardian 
of  all  our  other  liberties  and  privileges,  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  abuse  which  has  lately  been  made 
of  this  valuable  possession,  yet  every  man  of  a  sound 
unprejudiced  mind  is  well  aware  that  true  liberty  of 
every  kind  is  scarcely  inferior  in  importance  to  any 
object  for  which  human  activity  can  contend.  Nay, 
the  very  abuse  of  a  good,  often  makes  us  more  sen¬ 
sible  of  the  value  of  the  good  itself.  Fair  and  well- 
proportioned  Freedom  will  ever  retain  all  her  native 
beauty  to  a  judicious  eye,  nor  will  the  genuine  love¬ 
liness  of  her  form  be  the  less  prized  for  our  having 
lately  contemplated  the  distorted  features  and  false 
colouring  of  her  caricature,  as  presented  to  us  by 
the  daubing  hand  of  Gallic  patriots. 

But  highly  as  the  freedom  of  the  press  ought 
to  be  valued,  would  it  really  be  so  very  heavy  a 
misfortune,  if  corrupt  and  inflaming  publications, 
calculated  to  destroy  that  virtue  which  every  good 
man  is  anxious  to  preserve,  that  peace  which  every 
honest  man  is  struggling  to  secure,  should,  just  at 
this  alarming  period,  be  somewhat  difficult  to  be 
obtained  ?  Would  it  be  so  very  grievous  a  national 
calamity,  if  the  crooked  progeny  of  treason  and 
blasphemy  should  find  it  a  little  inconvenient  to 
venture  forth  from  their  lurking-holes,  and  range 
abroad  in  open  day  ?  Is  the  cheapness  of  poison,  or 
the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  obtained,  to  be 
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reckoned  among  the  real  advantages  of  medicinal 
repositories  ?  And  can  the  easiness  of  access  to  se¬ 
ditious  or  atheistical  writings,  be  seriously  numbered 
among  the  substantial  blessings  of  any  country  ? 
Would  France,  at  this  day,  have  had  much  solid 
cause  of  regret,  if  most  of  the  writings  of  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  and  d’Alembert,  (the  prolific  seed  of  their 
wide-spreading  tree,)  had  found  more  difficulty 
in  getting  into  the  world,  or  been  less  profusely 
circulated  when  in  it  ?  And  might  not  England  at 
this  moment  have  been  just  as  happy  in  her  igno¬ 
rance,  if  the  famous  orations  of  Citizen  Dupont,  and 
Citizen  Manuel,  had  been  confined  to  their  own 
enlightened  and  philosophical  countries  ?* 

*  Extract  from  Mons.  Manuel’s  Letter  to  the  National  Con¬ 
vention,  dated  January  26,  1793  : 

“  The  priests  of  a  republic  are  its  magistrates,  the  law  its 
gospel.  What  mission  can  be  more  august  than  that  of  the 
instructors  of  youth,  who  having  themselves  escaped  from 
the  hereditary  prejudice  of  all  sects,  point  out  to  the  human 
race  their  inalienable  rights,  founded  upon  that  sublime  wis¬ 
dom  which  pervades  all  nature.  Religious  faith,  impressed 
on  the  mind  of  an  infant  seven  years  old,  will  lead  to  perfect 
slavery ;  for  dogmas  at  that  age  are  only  arbitrary  commands. 
Ah !  what  is  belief,  without  examination,  without  conviction  ? 
It  renders  men  either  melancholy  or  mad,  &c. 

“  Legislators  !  Virtue  wants  neither  temples  nor  synagogues. 
It  is  not  from  priests  we  learn  to  do  good  or  noble  actions. 
No  religion  must  be  taught  in  schools  which  are  to  be  national 
noes.  To  prescribe  one,  would  be  to  prefer  it  to  all  others. 
There  history  must  speak  of  sects,  as  she  speaks  of  other 
events.  It  would  become  your  wisdom,  perhaps,  to  order 
that  the  pupils  of  the  republic  should  not  enter  the  temples 
before  the  age  of  seventeen.  Reason  must  not  be  taken  by 
surprise,  &e.  Hardly  were  children  born,  before  they  fell 
into  the  hands  of' priests,  who  first  blinded  their  eyes,  and 
then  delivered  them  over  to  kings.  Wherever  kings  cease  to 
govern,  priests  must  cease  to  educate.” 

[Louis  Pierre  Manuel,  was  the  son  of  a  potter,  at  Mont- 
argis ;  he  had  his  education  in  the  college  of  Paris.  He 
became  a  zealous  member  of  the  society  of  Jacobins,  and 
was  the  first  to  propose  the  imprisonment  of  the  king.  The 
Christian  fortitude  of  the  royal  sufferer,  however,  touched 
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To  return  to  these  orations  : — We  have  too  often, 
in  our  own  nation,  seen  and  deplored  the  mischiefs 
of  irreligion,  arising  incidentally  from  a  neglected 
or  an  abused  education.  But  what  mischiefs  will 
not  irreligion  produce,  when,  in  the  projected  schools 
of  France,  as  announced  to  us  by  the  two  metaphysi¬ 
cal  legislators  above-mentioned,  impiety  shall  be 
taught  by  system  ?  when  out  of  the  mouths  oF 
babes  and  sucklings,  the  monstrous  opinions,  exhi¬ 
bited  by  Dupont  and  Manuel,  shall  be  perfected  ? 
when  the  fruits  of  atheism,  dropping  from  their 
newly-planted  tree  of  liberty,  shall  pollute  the 
very  fountains  of  knowledge  ?  When  education, 
being  poisoned  in  all  her  springs,  the  rising  gene¬ 
ration  will  be  taught  to  look  on  atheism  as  decorous, 
and  Christianity  as  eccentric  ?  When  atheism  shall 
be  considered  as  a  proof  of  accomplished  breeding, 
and  religion  as  the  stamp  of  a  vulgar  education  '( 
when  the  regular  course  of  obedience  to  masters 
and  tutors  will  consist  in  renouncing  the  hope  of 
everlasting  happiness,  and  in  deriding  the  idea 
of  future  punishment  ?  when  every  man  and 
every  child,  m  conformity  with  the  principles  pro¬ 
fessed  in  the  Convention,  shall  presume  to  say 
with  his  tongue,  what  hitherto  even  the  fool  has  only 
dared  to  say  in  his  heart, —  That  there  is  no  God* 

the  conscience  of  Manuel,  and  he  voted  for  the  banishment 
of  Louis ;  which  gave  such  offence  to  his  colleagues,  that 
they  sent  him  to  the  scaffold  shortly  afterwards. — Ed.] 

*  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  though  the  French 
are  continually  binding  themselves  by  oaths,  they  have  not  men¬ 
tioned  the  name  of  God  in  any  oath  which  has  been  invented 
since  the  revolution.  It  may  also  appear  curious  to  the  English 
reader,  that  though  in  almost  all  the  addresses  of  congratulation, 
which  were  sent  by  the  associated  clubs  from  this  country  to 
the  National  Convention,  the  success  of  the  French  arms  was  in 
part  ascribed  to  Divine  Providence,  yet  in  none  of  the  answers 
was  the  least  notice  ever  taken  of  this.  And  to  shew  how  the 
same  spirit  spreads  itself  among  every  description  of  men  in 
France,  their  admiral  Latouche,  after  having  described  the  dan- 
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Christianity,  which  involves  the  whole  duty  of 
man,  divides  that  duty  into  two  portions, — the  love 
of  God,  and  the  love  of  our  neighbour.  Now,  as 
these  two  principles  have  their  being  from  the  same 
source,  and  derive  their  vitality  from  their  union  ; 
so  impiety  furnishes  the  direct  converse,  —  that 
Atheism  which  destroys  all  belief  in,  and  of  course 
cuts  off  all  love  of,  and  communion  with  God,  disqua¬ 
lifies  for  the  due  performance  of  the  duties  of  civil  and 
social  life.  There  is,  in  its  way,  the  same  consistency, 
agreement,  and  uniformity,  between  the  principles 
which  constitute  an  infidel  and  a  bad  member  of 
society,  as  there  is  between  giving  “  glory  to  God 
in  the  highest,”  and  exercising  “  peace  and  good 
will  to  men.” 

My  fellow  Christians !  This  is  not  a  strife  of 
words ;  this  is  not  a  controversy  about  opinions 
of  comparatively  small  importance,  such  as  you 
have  been  accustomed  at  home  to  hear  even  good 
men  dispute  upon,  when  perhaps  they  would  have 
acted  a  more  wise  and  amiable  part,  had  they  re¬ 
mained  silent,  sacrificing  their  mutual  differences  on 
the  altar  of  Christian  charity.  But  this  bold  renun¬ 
ciation  of  the  first  great  fundamental  article  of  faith, 
this  daring  rejection  of  the  supreme  Creator  and 
Ruler  of  the  world,  is  laying  the  axe  and  striking 
with  a  vigorous  stroke  at  the  root  of  all  human  hap¬ 
piness  ;  it  is  tearing  up  the  very  foundation  of  human 
hope,  and  extirpating  every  true  principle  of  human 
excellence.  It  is  annihilating  the  very  existence  of 
virtue,  by  annihilating  its  motives,  its  sanctions,  its 
obligations,  its  object,  and  its  end. 

That  atheism  will  be  the  favoured  and  the  popu¬ 
lar  tenet  in  France  seems  highly  probable ;  whilst, 

gers  to  which  his  ship  was  exposed  in  a  storm,  says,  4  We  owe' 
our  existence  to  the  tutelary  Genius  which  watches  over  the 
destiny  of  the  French  republic,  and  the  defenders  of  liberty  and 
equality.” 
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in  that  wild  contempt  of  all  religion,  which  has  lately 
had  the  arrogance  to  call  itself  toleration,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Christianity  itself  may  be  tolerated 
in  that  country,  as  a  sect  not  persecuted  perhaps,  but 
derided.  It  is,  however,  far  from  clear  that  this  will 
be  the  case,  if  the  new  doctrines  should  become  ge¬ 
nerally  prevalent.  Atheists  are  not  without  their 
bigotry  ;  thev  too  have  their  spirit  of  exclusion  and 
monopoly  in  a  degree  not  inferior  to  the  most  super¬ 
stitious  monks.  And  that  very  spirit  of  intolerance 
which  is  now  so  much  the  object  of  their  invective, 
would  probably  be  no  less  the  rule  of  their  practice, 
if  their  will  should  ever  be  backed  by  power.  It  is 
true  that  Voltaire,  and  the  other  great  apostles  of 
infidelity,  have  employed  all  the  acuteness  of  their 
wit  to  convince  us  that  irreligion  never  persecutes. 
To  prove  this,  every  art  of  false  citation,  partial  ex¬ 
tract,  suppressed  evidence,  and  gross  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  has  been  put  in  practice.  But  if  this  unsupported 
assertion  were  true,  then  Poly  carp,  Ignatius,  Justin, 
Cvprian,  and  Basil  did  not  suffer  for  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints  ;  then  the  famous  Christian 
apologists,  most  of  them  learned  converts  from  the  pa¬ 
gan  philosophy,  idly  employed  their  zeal  to  abate  a 
clamour  which  did  not  exist,  and  to  propitiate  emperors 
who  did  not  persecute  ;  then  Tacitus,  Trajan,  Pliny, 
and  Julian,  those  bitter  enemies  to  Christianity,  are 
suborned  witnesses  on  her  side;  then  ecclesiastical 
history  is  a  series  of  falsehoods,  and  the  Book  of 
Martyrs  a  legend  of  romance.* 

That  one  extravagant  mischief  should  produce  its 
opposite,  is  agreeable  to  the  ordinary  course  of 

*  It  may  be  objected  here,  that  this  is  not  applicable  to  the 
state  of  France  ;  for  that  the  Roman  emperors  were  not  atheists 
or  deists,  but  polytheists,  with  an  established  religion.  To  this 
it  may  be  answered,  that  modern  infidels  not  only  deny  the  ten 
pagan  persecutions,  but  accuse  Christianity  of  being  the  only 
persecuting  religion ;  and  affirm,  that  only  those  who  refuse  to 
embrace  it  discover  a  spirit  of  toleration. 
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human  events  ;  that  to  the  credulity  of  a  dark  and 
superstitious  religion,  a  wanton  contempt  of  all 
decency,  and  an  unbridled  profaneness,  should  suc¬ 
ceed  ;  that  to  a  government  absolutely  despotic,  an 
utter  abhorrence  of  all  restraint  and  subordination 
should  follow---though  it  is  deplorable,  yet  it  is  not 
strange.  The  human  mind,  in  flying  from  the  ex¬ 
treme  verge  of  one  error,  seldom  stops  till  she  has 
reached  the  opposite  extremity.  She  generally 
passes  by  with  a  lofty  disdain  the  obvious  truth 
which  lies  directly  in  her  road,  and  which  is  indeed 
commonly  to  be  found  in  the  midway  between  the 
error  she  is  flying  from  and  the  error  she  is  pursuing. 

Is  it  a  breach  of  Christian  charity  to  conclude, 
from  a  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  French,  that 
since  that  deluded  people  have  given  up  God,  God, 
by  a  righteous  retribution,  seems  to  have  renounced 
them  for  a  time,  and  to  have  given  them  over  to 
their  own  hearts’  lusts,  to  work  iniquity  with  greedi¬ 
ness  ?  If  such  is  their  present  career,  what  is  likely 
to  be  their  appointed  end  ?  How  fearfully  appli¬ 
cable  to  them  seems  that  awful  denunciation  against 
an  ancient  offending  people,  “  The  Lord  shall  smite 
thee  with  madness,  and  blindness,  and  astonishment 
of  heart !” 

It  is  no  part  of  the  present  design  to  enter  into  a 
detail  of  their  political  conduct:  but  I  cannot  omit 
to  remark,  that  the  very  man  in  their  long  list  of 
kings,  who  seemed  best  to  have  deserved  their  as¬ 
sumed  appellation  of  most  Christian,  was  also  most 
favourable  to  their  acquisition  of  liberty:*  his  mode¬ 
ration  and  humanity  facilitated  their  plans,  and 
increased  rheir  power,  which,  with  unparalleled  in¬ 
gratitude,  they  employed  to  degrade  his  person  and 

*  Of  this  the  French  themselves  were  so  well  persuaded, 
that  the  title  of  “  Restorateur  de  la  Libertd  Franpoise,”  was 
solemnly  given  to  Louis  the  Sixteenth  by  the  Constituent 
Assembly. 
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character  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  by  the  blackest 
and  most  detestable  arts,  and  at  length  to  terminate 
his  calamities  by  a  crime  which  has  excited  the  grief 
and  indignation  of  all  Europe. 

On  the  trial  and  murder  of  that  most  unfortunate 
king,  and  on  the  inhuman  proceedings  which  accom- 
panied  them,  I  shall  purposely  avoid  dwelling,  for 
it  is  not  the  design  of  these  remarks  to  excite  the 
passions.  I  will  only  say,  that  so  monstrous  has 
been  the  inversion  of  all  order,  law,  humanity,  jus¬ 
tice,  received  opinion,  good  faith,  and  religion,  that 
the  conduct  of  his  bloody  executioners  seems  to 
have  exhibited  the  most  scrupulous  conformity  with 
the  principles  announced  in  the  speeches  we  have 
been  considering.  In  this  one  instance  we  must 
not  call  the  French  an  inconsequent  people.  Savage 
brutality,  rapine,  treason,  and  murder,  have  been 
the  noxious  fruit  gathered  from  these  thorns ;  the 
baneful  produce  of  these  thistles.  An  overturn  ot 
all  morals  has  been  the  well-proportioned  offspring 
of  a  subversion  of  all  principle. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  consistency,  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  between  cause  and  consequence ;  so  new 
and  surprising  have  been  the  turns  in  their  extra¬ 
ordinary  projects,  that  to  foretell  what  their  next 
enterprise  would  be  from  what  their  last  has  been, 
has  long  baffled  all  calculation,  has  long  bid  de¬ 
fiance  to  all  conjecture.  Analogy  from  history,  the 
study  of  past  events,  and  an  investigation  of  present 
principles  and  passions,  judgment,  memory,  com¬ 
parison,  combination,  and  deduction,  afford  human 
sagacity  but  very  slender  assistance  in  its  endea¬ 
vours  to  develope  their  future  plans.  We  have  not 
even  the  data  of  consistent  wickedness  on  which  to 
build  rational  conclusions.  Their  crimes,  though 
visibly  connected  by  uniform  depravity,  are  yet  so 
surprisingly  diversified  by  interfering  absurdities, 
as  to  furnish  no  ground  on  which  reasonable  argu- 
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ment  can  be  founded.  Nay,  such  is  their  incredible 
eccentricity,  that  it  is  hardly  extravagant  to  affirm, 
that  improbability  is  become  rather  an  additional 
reason  for  expecting  any  given  event  to  take  place. 

But  let  us,  in  this  yet  happy  country,  learn  at 
least  one  great  and  important  truth,  from  the 
errors  of  this  distracted  people.  Their  conduct  has 
awfully  illustrated  a  position,  which  is  not  the  less 
sound  for  having  been  often  controverted,  that  no 
degree  of  wit  and  learning,  no  progress  in  com¬ 
merce,  no  advances  in  the  knowledge  of  nature,  or 
in  the  embellishments  of  art,  can  ever  thoroughly 
tame  that  savage,  the  natural  human  heart,  without 
religion.  The  arts  of  social  life  may  give  sweet¬ 
ness  to  manners,  and  grace  to  language,  and  induce, 
in  some  degree,  a  respect  for  justice,  truth,  and 
humanity ;  but  attainments  derived  from  such  in¬ 
ferior  causes  are  no  more  than  the  semblance  and 
the  shadow  of  the  qualities  derived  from  pure  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Varnish  is  an  extraneous  ornament,  but 
true  polish  is  a  proof  of  the  solidity  of  the  body  on 
whose  surface  it  is  produced.  It  depends  greatly 
on  the  nature  of  the  substance,  is  not  superinduced 
by  accidental  causes,  but  in  a  good  measure  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  internal  soundness. 

The  poets  of  that  classic  country,  whose  style, 
sentiments,  manners,  and  religion,  the  French  so 
affectedly  labour  to  imitate,  have  left  keen  and 
biting  satires  on  the  Roman  vices.  Against  the  late 
proceedings  in  France,  no  satirist  need  employ  his 
pen ;  that  of  the  historian  will  be  quite  sufficient. 
Truth  will  be  the  severest  satire;  fact  will  put  fable 
out  of  countenance;  and  the  crimes  which  are 
usually  held  up  to  our  abhorrence,  and  are  rejected 
for  their  exaggeration,  in  works  of  invention,  will  be 
regarded  as  flat  and  feeble  by  those  who  shall  peruse 
the  records  of  the  tenth  of  August,  of  the  second 
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and  third  of  September,  and  of  the  twenty-first  of 
January. 

If  the  same  astonishing  degeneracy  in  taste,  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  practice,  should  ever  come  to  flourish 
among  us,  Britain  may  still  live  to  exult  in  the  de¬ 
solation  of  her  cities,  and  in  the  destruction  of  her 
finest  monuments  of  art ;  she  may  triumph  in  the 
peopling  of  the  fortresses  of  her  rocks  and  her 
forests  ;  may  exult  in  being  once  more  restored  to 
that  glorious  state  of  liberty  and  equality,  when  all 
subsisted  by  rapine  and  the  chase  ;  when  all,  O  en¬ 
viable  privilege  !  were  equally  savage,  equally  indi¬ 
gent,  and  equally  naked ;  her  sons  may  extol  it  as 
the  restoration  of  reason,  the  triumph  of  nature,  and 
the  consummation  of  liberty,  that  they  are  again 
brought  to  feed  on  acorns  instead  of  bread  !  Groves 
of  consecrated  misletoe  may  happily  succeed  to  use¬ 
less  corn-fields  ;  and  Thor  and  Woden  may  hope 
once  more  to  be  invested  with  all  their  bloody 
honours. 

Let  not  any  serious  readers  feel  indignation,  as  if 
pains  were  ungenerously  taken  to  involve  their  reli¬ 
gious  with  their  political  opinions.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  wound,  unnecessarily,  the  feelings  of  people, 
many  of  whom  are  truly  estimable  ;  but  it  is  much 
to  be  suspected,  that  certain  opinions  in  politics 
have  a  tendency  to  lead  to  certain  opinions  in  reli¬ 
gion.  Where  so  much  is  at  stake,  they  will  do  well 
to  keep  their  consciences  tender ;  in  order  to  which, 
they  should  try  to  keep  their  discernment  acute. 
They  will  do  well  to  observe,  that  the  same  restless 
spirit  of  innovation  is  busily  operating  under  various, 
though  seemingly  unconnected  forms  ;  to  observe, 
that  the  same  impatience  of  restraint,  the  same  con¬ 
tempt  of  order,  peace,  and  subordination,  which 
makes  men  bad  citizens,  makes  them  bad  Chris¬ 
tians  ;  and  that  to  this  secret,  but  almost  infallible 
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connexion  between  religious  and  political  senti¬ 
ment,  does  France  owe  her  present  unparalleled 
anarchy  and  impiety. 

There  are  doubtless  in  that  unhappy  country  mul¬ 
titudes  of  virtuous  and  reasonable  men,  who  rather 
silently  acquiesce  in  the  authority  of  their  present 
turbulent  government,  than  embrace  its  principles 
or  promote  its  projects  from  the  sober  conviction  of 
their  own  judgment.  These,  together  with  those 
conscientious  exiles  whom  this  nation  so  honourably 
protects,  may  yet  live  to  rejoice  in  the  restoration  of 
true  liberty  and  solid  peace  to  their  native  country, 
when  light  and  order  shall  spring  from  the  present 
darkness  and  confusion,  and  the  reign  of  chaos  shall 
be  no  more. 

May  I  be  permitted  a  short  digression  on  the 
subject  of  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  to  these 
exiles  ?  It  shall  only  be  to  remark,  that  all  the 
boasted  conquests  of  our  Edwards  and  our  Henrys 
over  the  French  nation,  do  not  confer  such  sub¬ 
stantial  glory  on  our  own  country,  as  she  derives 
from  having  received,  protected,  and  supported, 
among  innumerable  multitudes  of  other  sufferers, 
at  a  time,  and  under  circumstances  so  peculiarly 
disadvantageous  to  herself,  three  thousand  priests, 
of  a  nation  habitually  her  enemy,  and  of  a  religion 
intolerant  and  hostile  to  her  own.  This  is  the  solid 
triumph  of  true  Christianity ;  and  it  is  worth  re¬ 
marking,  that  the  deeds  which  poets  and  historians 
celebrate  as  rare  and  splendid  actions,  which  they 
record  as  sublime  instances  of  greatness  of  soul,  in 
the  heroes  of  the  pagan  world,  are  but  the  ordinary 
and  habitual  virtues  which  occur  in  the  common 
course  of  action  among  Christians;  quietly  per¬ 
formed  without  effort  or  exertion,  and  with  no  view 
to  renown  or  reward,  but  resulting  naturally  and 
consequently  from  the  religion  to  which  they  belong. 

So  predominating  is  the  power  of  an  example  we 
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have  once  admired,  and  set  up  as  a  standard  of 
imitation,  and  so  fascinating  has  been  the  ascen¬ 
dancy  of  the  Convention  over  the  minds  of  those 
whose  approbation  of  French  politics  commenced 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  revolution,  that  it  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  most  trivial  circumstances.  I  cannot 
forbear  to  notice  this  in  an  instance,  which,  though 
inconsiderable  in  itself,  yet  ceases  to  be  so  when  we 
view  it  in  the  light  of  a  prevailing  symptom  of  the 
reigning  disease. 

While  the  fantastic  phraseology  of  the  new  re¬ 
public  is  such,  as  to  be  almost  as  disgusting  to 
sound  taste,  as  their  doctrines  are  to  sound  morals, 
it  is  curious  to  observe  how  deeply  the  addresses, 
which  have  been  sent  to  it  from  the  clubs*  in  this 
country,  have  been  infected  with  it,  as  far,  at  least, 
as  phrases  and  terms  are  objects  of  imitation.  In 
the  more  leading  points  it  is  but  justice  to  the 
French  convention  to  confess,  that  they  are  hitherto 
without  rivals  and  without  imitators ;  for  who  can 
aspire  to  emulate  that  compound  of  anarchy  and 
atheism  which  in  their  debates  is  mixed  up  with  the 
pedantry  of  a  school-boy,  the  jargon  of  a  cabal, 
and  the  vulgarity  and  ill-breeding  of  a  mob  ?  One 
instance  of  the  prevailing  cant  may  suffice,  where 
an  hundred  might  be  adduced;  and  it  is  not  the 
most  exceptionable.  To  demolish  every  existing 
law  and  establishment ;  to  destroy  the  fortunes  and 
ruin  the  principles  of  every  country  into  which  they 
are  carrying  their  destructive  arms  and  their  frantic 
doctrines;  to  untie  or  cut  asunder  every  bond  which 
holds  society  together ;  to  impose  their  own  arbitrary 
shackles  where  they  succeed,  and  to  demolish  every 
thing  where  they  fail.  This  desolating  system,  by 
a  most  unaccountable  perversion  of  language,  they 
are  pleased  to  call  by  the  endearing  name  of  fra¬ 
ternization  ;  and  fraternization  is  one  of  the  fa- 
*  See  the  Collection  of  Addresses  from  England. 
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vourite  terms  which  their  admirers  in  this  country 
have  adopted.  Little  would  a  simple  stranger,  un¬ 
initiated  in  this  new  and  surprising  dialect,  unin¬ 
structed  by  the  political  lexicographers  of  modern 
France,  imagine  that  the  peaceful  terms  of  fellow- 
citizen  and  of  brother,  the  winning  offer  of  freedom 
and  happiness,  and  the  warm  embrace  of  fraternity, 
were  only  watch-words,  by  which  they,  in  effect, 

Cry  havoc, 

And  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war. 

In  numberless  other  instances,  the  fashionable 
language  of  France  at  this  day  would  be  as  unin¬ 
telligible  to  the  correct  writers  of  the  age  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  as  their  fashionable  notions  of 
liberty  would  be  irreconcileable  with  those  of  the 
true  revolution  patriots  of  his  great  contemporary  and 
victorious  rival,  William  the  Third. 

Such  is,  indeed,  their  puerile  rage  for  novelty  in 
the  invention  of  new  words,  and  the  perversion  of 
their  taste  in  the  use  of  old  ones,  that  the  celebrated 
Vossius,  whom  Christina  of  Sweden  oddly  compli¬ 
mented  by  saying,  that  he  was  so  learned  as  not 
only  to  know  whence  all  words  came,  but  whither 
they  were  going,  would,  were  he  admitted  to  the 
honours  of  a  sitting,  be  obliged  to  confess,  that  he 
was  equally  puzzled  to  tell  the  one,  as  to  foretell  the 
other. 

If  it  shall  please  the  Almighty  in  his  anger  to  let 
loose  this  infatuated  people,  as  a  scourge  for  the 
iniquities  of  the  human  race  ;  if  they  are  delegated 
by  infinite  Justice  to  act,  “  as  storm  and  tempest 
fulfilling  his  word  if  they  are  commissioned  to 
perform  the  errand  of  the  destroying  lightning  or 
the  avenging  thunder-bolt,  let  us  try  at  least  to 
extract  personal  benefit  from  national  calamity  ;  let 
every  one  of  us,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  enter 
upon  this  serious  and  humbling  inquiry,  how  much 
his  own  individual  offences  have  contributed  to  that 
2.  2d 
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awful  aggregate  of  public  guilt,  which  has  required 
such  a  visitation.  Let  us  carefully  examine  in  what 
proportion  we  have  separately  added  to  that  common 
stock  of  abounding  iniquity,  the  description  of 
which  formed  the  character  of  an  ancient  nation,  and 
is  so  peculiarly  applicable  to  our  own — “  pride, 
fulness  of  bread,  and  abundance  of  idleness.”  Let 
every  one  of  us  humbly  inquire,  in  the  self-suspect¬ 
ing  language  of  the  disciples  to  their  Divine  Master 

_ “  Lord,  is  it  I  ?  Let  us  learn  to  fear  the  fleets 

and  armies  of  the  enemy,  much  less  than  those 
iniquities  at  home  which  this  alarming  dispensation 
may  be  intended  to  chastise. 

The  war  which  the  French  have  declared  against 
us,  is  of  a  kind  altogether  unexampled  in  every 
respect;  insomuch  that  human  wisdom  is  baffled, 
when  it  would  pretend  to  conjecture  what  may  be 
the  event.  But  this,  at  least,  we  may  safely  say, 
that  it  is  not  so  much  the  force  of  French  bayonets, 
as  the  contamination  of  French  principles,  that 
ought  to  excite  our  apprehensions.  We  trust,  that 
through  the  blessing  of  God  we  shall  be  defended 
from  their  open  hostilities,  by  the  temperate  wisdom 
of  our  rulers,  and  the  bravery  of  our  fleets  and 
armies ;  but  the  domestic  danger  arising  from  licen¬ 
tious  and  irreligious  principles  among  ourselves, 
can  only  be  guarded  against  by  the  personal  care 
and  vigilance  of  every  one  of  us  who  values  religion 
and  the  good  order  of  society  in  this  world,  and  an 
eternity  of  happiness  in  the  next. 

God  grant  that  those  who  go  forth  to  fight  our 
battles,  instead  of  being  intimidated  by  the  number 
of  their  enemies,  may  bear  in  mind,  that  “  there  is 
no  restraint  with  God,  to  save  by  many  or  by  few.” 
And  let  the  meanest  among  us  who  remains  at  home 
remember  also,  that  even  he  may  contribute  to  the 
internal  safety  of  his  country,  by  the  integrity  of  his 
private  life ;  and  to  the  success  of  her  defenders,  by 
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following  them  with  his  fervent  prayers.  And  in 
what  war  can  the  sincere  Christian  ever  have  stronger 
inducements,  and  more  reasonable  encouragement 
to  pray  for  the  success  of  his  country,  than  in  this  ? 
Without  entering  far  into  any  political  principles, 
the  discussion  of  which  would  be  in  a  great  measure 
foreign  to  the  design  of  this  little  tract,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  unchristian  principle  of  revenge 
is  not  our  motive  to  this  war  ;  conquest  is  not  our 
object ;  nor  have  we  had  recourse  to  hostility,  in  order 
to  effect  a  change  in  the  internal  government  of 
France.*  The  present  war  is  undoubtedly  under¬ 
taken  entirely  on  defensive  principles.  It  is  in  de¬ 
fence  of  our  king,  our  constitution,  our  religion,  our 
laws,  and  consequently  our  liberty ,  in  the  sound, 
sober,  and  rational  sense  of  that  term.  It  is  to 
defend  ourselves  from  the  savage  violence  of  a 
crusade,  made  against  all  religion,  as  well  as  all 
government.  If  ever,  therefore,  a  war  was  under¬ 
taken  on  the  ground  of  self-defence  and  necessity — 
if  ever  men  might  be  literally  said  to  fight  pro  ARis 
et.  focis,  this  seems  to  be  the  occasion. 

The  ambition  of  conquerors  has  been  the  source 
of  great  and  extensive  evils  :  religious  fanaticism,  of 
still  greater.  But  little  as  I  am  disposed  to  become 
the  apologist  of  either  the  one  principle  or  the  other, 
there  is  no  extravagance  in  asserting,  that  they  have 
seemed  incapable  of  producing,  even  in  ages,  that 
extent  of  mischief,  that  variety  of  ruin,  that  com¬ 
prehensive  desolation,  which  philosophy,  falsely 
so  called,  has  produced  in  three  years. 

Christians !  it  is  not  a  small  thing — it  is  your 
life.  The  pestilence  of  irreligion,  which  you  detest, 
will  insinuate  itself  imperceptibly  with  those  man¬ 
ners,  phrases,  and  principles,  which  you  admire  and 
adopt.  It  is  the  humble  wisdom  of  a  Christian,  to 

*  See  the  Report  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  speech  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  February  12,  1793,  published  by  Woodfall  ' 
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shrink  from  the  most  distant  approaches  to  sin,  to 
abstain  from  the  very  appearance  of  evil.  If  we 
would  fly  from  the  deadly  contagion  of  atheism,  let 
us  fly  from  those  seemingly  remote,  but  not  very 
indirect  paths  which  lead  to  it.  Let  France  choose 
this  day  whom  she  will  serve ;  “  but,  as  for  us  and 
our  houses,  we  will  serve  the  Lord.” 

And,  0  gracious  and  long-suflering  God  !  before 
that  awful  period  arrives,  which  shall  exhibit  the 
dreadful  effects  of  such  an  education  as  the  French 
nation  are  instituting  ;  before  a  race  of  men  can  be 
trained  up,  not  only  without  the  knowledge  of  Thee, 
but  in  the  contempt  of  Thy  most  holy  law,  do  Thou, 
in  great  mercy,  change  the  heart  of  this  people  as 
the  heart  of  one  man.  Give  them  not  finally  over  to 
their  own  corrupt  imaginations,  to  their  own  heart’s 
lusts.  But,  after  having  made  them  a  fearful  exam¬ 
ple  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  what  a  people 
can  do,  who  have  cast  off  the  fear  of  Thee,  do  Thou 
graciously  bring  them  back  to  a  sense  of  that  law 
which  they  have  violated,  and  to  a  participation  of 
that  mercy  which  they  have  abused ;  so  that  they 
may  happily  find,  while  the  discovery  can  be  at¬ 
tended  with  hope  and  consolation,  that  “  doubtless 
there  is  a  reward  for  the  righteous  ;  verily,  there  is 
a  God  who  judgeth  the  earth.” 


END  OF  VOL.  II. 
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